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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HAV E been attentive to admit 

nothing; into the preſent Collecti- 
on, that did not appear to me of impor- 
tance and value. Many of the pieces 
were exceedingly rare, and confined to 
the cabinets of the curious; others of 
bem are particularly "intereſting, from 
8 ebe, treat, and in all of them 
there is high poetical merit. 5 8” 


It is a juſtice to che memory of in- 
genious men to beſtow an attention on 
thoſe of their performances, which, 
from the manner of their original pub- 
lication, have little probability of de- 
ſcending to poſterity. This ſmall vo- 
lume I have ventured to dedicate to 
this purpoſe. It is a record of merit, 

rhich might have been neglected; and 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


of Wit, which müight have ceaſed to | 
excite admiration, . 


Men of genius are too often indiffe- 4 | 
rent about the fate of their fugitive 
pieces; and the generality of readers 
are too careleſs to ſearch after them, 4 
It is, - therefore, abſolutely neceſſary, 
that there be, in the republic of letters, 
a few unambitious members, who have 
a pleaſure in the humble taſk of collec- 


ting what others have written. 
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CANTO 1, 


— 


HEN learning grew to ſuch a head 
That authors wrote, who never read; 
And ſpectal wits, in verſe and proſe, 


Like muſhrooms, in a night aroſe 4 


Regal'd the Town a day, and then 1 | 


Sunk to obſcurity again. 
When Henley, pride of Butcher Row, 
Was gone where Ch—Il too muſt go; 


But like Elijah left bis ſpirit, 


For this Eliſha to inherit, 

When bare a—gd Caledonian rogues, 
Forſook their oatmeal, plaids, and brogues; 
And over Berwick- bridge came flocking, 


For Galligaſkine, ſhoe and Rocking, 


When knowledge, courage, ſenſe, and worth, 
Were firſt deſin'd by South and North; 
And Tweed's irremeable waves, | 
Became the boundary of—knaves, 
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When even T—ple grew a wiſe man, 


And gauged the ſtate like an exciſe· man: 


| Imbibing ſympathetic wit, 
And eloquence from brother P. tt. 


Then great Ro pon po left the ſteerage, 


And took a Penſion and a Peerage ; 


Yet warn'd by patriot P- -tn—y's fate, 


He kick'd and boggled at the bait ; 3 


Nor would he fouch a ſingle teſter; wh 


But left all that to Lady E——r, 
See what it is. to have a wife ! 

She wears the coronet for life ; 

And for her ſake he ſtoops to bear, 
Three thouſand Engliſh pounds a. year ! 
And till a patriot firm and true, 

1s not oblig'd to buckle to; 

But ſtands upon his honour ſtill, 
Like captain Bluff, or Bobadil. 

Yet, leſt this pimpiog penſion ſtory, 
Should tarniſh Patriotic glory. 

He took at once to thrifty courſes, 
And wiſely advertis'd his horſes : 

As who ſhould ſay; © *tis all a tle: ; 
I can't afford a ſet; not I !” 


With borrow'd pair thro? Cheapſide drove, 


To thank the city for her love; 
And zealous in his country's cauſe, 


Bow'd and hu⁰ε˙ ,, his own applauſe ! 
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Buy loſs of place and power a winner 
Of penſion, peerage; mob and dinner: 
Then ſtuff'd with pudding as with ant 


Retir'd to ſolitude and H—yes ! 


But there his time was not miſpent, 


Like common folks in baniſhment. 


Ne ſcorn'd to play at duck and drake, 

Like Scipio on pond or lake. 4 Cay + 
At plough like Cincinnatus toil ; 

Or in a pipkin turnips boil : 

Eat fiiſh with Milo at Marſeilles: -_ 
With Alcibiades tame quails ; | — 5 


Look after oxen like Apollo, 
And tune his pipe to jigg, or ſolo: 


No, great Rodondo's mighty mind, 
Deſpis'd all paſtime of that kind; 
For, as of Hudibras the ſword, 


One half its ſcabbard erſt devour'd, 


And would have made the whole a prize, 


Unleſs for nobler exerciſe 5 

So his great ſoul, if left at eaſe, 

Wou'd gnaw his fleſh, as maggots, cheeſe; 
Or tempt the gout his deadly foe, 

To pick a quarrel with his toe, 


Aud lay him fairly by the heels, a 


As he himſelf laid down the ſeals ; 
Unleſs to all he made it plain, 
That he would take them up again; 
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Whenever RI — ſhould own 
That he was fit to guide alone; | 
And humbly begg'd that he wou'd liven; | 
To prop a falling M—ch up. 

So, leſt the very thinking few, — 
Shou'd think it odd that he withdrew 
His neck and gizzard from the ſnare, 
Leaving us deep in debt and war; 

He ſwore we ow'd it to the Scots, 

And roundly fell a hatching Plots 

Of deep deſign to ruin B=te ; 

That done, himſelf were abſolute. 


As for the K—g, he'd ſerve and love him, 


Proviſo he might reign above him; 
Which ſcheme all feuds muſt reconcile, 
Like Trincelo's in deſart iſle. 


How Bridlegooſe became his friend, 
Their ancient hatred at an end; 

How brother Tididol aſſiſted; 

- How Sacro Gorgon they enliſted ; 

How Cacofogo, ſplay-foot hero, 

Came to their aid with ſword and ſpear- o; 
And how he fought while Gorgon wrote; 
And what they ſought, and what they got, 
Say, muſe: But ſoft; I muſt invoke her; 
To rob her of that due wou'd ſhock her, 


Lou, 
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| You, who ſome thouſand years ago af 
| Had many favours to beſtow 
| Who in your youthful days were common 
N To many a Greek, and many a Roman, 
b From Homer down to Apuleius, 
But ſeldomer of late came nigh us: 
Yet even we of modern race, 
May ſometimes boaſt of your embrace, 
For Samuel Butler ſtakes his word, 
You liv'd with him at bed and board: 
You, by the lively dean impreſs't, 
Became the dame of many a jeſt. 
Your love for Arbuthnot is known ; | 
But that is not ſo ſafe to own; 
What lady wou'd confeſs a paſſion, 
For any of his 10% nation? | 
How cou'd the muſe a Scot endure ? 
The rich North Briton calls them poor ! 
The wi/e North Briton marks them fools, 
And Faction's Hackney ſtamps them tools. 
Great Ch——1IIl ſwears they're dull and ſtale, 
His paunch replete with beef and ale; 


And nodding o'er the twentieth pot, 
Hiccups and belches, “ d—n a Scot. 
How can the rogues pretend to ſenſe ? 
© Their pound is only twenty pence !” : 
Now, mule, if after all that's ſaid 
u, Lou love 'em; be it on your head. | 
| A 3 But 
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But never bluſh to own your yielding 
To Gartb, and ſince to Harry Fielding, 
And others who, at leap and trial, 
Affirm you gave them no denial, 


You. porter drinking Ch —11 wooes, 


With'tropes and figures from the ſtews ; 
And to incline-you to his paſſion, 

Of tankard's bottom makes libation : 
But you to all his vows averle, 

Turn on his muddineſs your —— ; 
Which he adores with much devotion, 
And kiſſes, — 
And hence it follows his North Briton 
And Ghoſt, are only fit to ſh—t on. 

O grant me, laughter-loving dame, 

I think Thalia is thy name, 

The boon which humbly I implore, 


when you make a motion, 


To kiſs thy hand, and parts before, 
And I relinquiſh thoſe behind, 
To ſuch as are of Ch=——1V's mind. 


f Now ſhou'd we to the ſubje@ ruſh : 
Good wine they tell us, needs no buſh ; 
And wits, indeed, in days of yore 


Ran it (in jockey phraſe) off ſcore. 


They knew before hand what came next, 


And tuck like preachers to a text; 


But 
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But we, in all things ſons of Freedom, 
Admire their rules, but never heed 'em. 
What man of ſpirit would be bound, 
To plod like ſtray in manor pound? 
No, rather like a dog in ſnow, wg . if 
That piſſes high and piſſes low ; 2 

Or friendly falconers, we fly : 

At all, and now we touch the ky, 

And now we dive, and now we flutter, ' 5 
And now we liſp, and now we ſtutter, | 

And ſometimes walk, and ſometimes creep, | 
And often nod, and oft*ner ſleep; 3 ie ; 
Of which we great example boaſt, | 
From Triſtram Shandy“ and the Ghoſt : 
All hail great author of the latter ! 
Greater than Triſtram, becauſe fatter ; - 
Of Pharaoh's kine thou oppoſite, | 
Can'ſt make a dinner of a ſprite 15 15 
But who that ſees thee wou'd divine, 
That thou upon a ghoſt muſt dine? 

Vet it is meet thou ſhou'd'ſt be fed, 
Becauſe a parſon, on the dead. 

Praiſe thou the Lord for hot and hot, 
For beef a Ghoſt, for beer a Scot !—— _ ol 
| Reader, 

It is proper to aſk the author of Triſtram Shandy pardon. 

for bringing him into. ſuch company. The performances 


here mentioned are only alikein irregularity. In that alone 
wag the author of the Ghoſt able to copy from his original, 


> 
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Reader, have you obſerv'd a hack 

With citt juſt got upon his back, 

Loth to forſake the ſtable-door, 
Regardleſs of the ſingle ſpur: 
At length, by dint of that and whip, 
With ſnail- like pace thro' gateway creep, 
| The purpos'd road to Hackney ſhun, 
And take the way of Iſlington ; 
Halt at each ſtile, turn up each lane? 
The cockney tugs the reins in vain, _ 
Head, bands, and heels in vain he plies; 
In vain he rides, in vain he flies; 
The ſober beaſt will have his whim ; 
No Sunday's pudding waits for him. 
Juſt ſo the feeble modern bard, 
In great Apollo's ſtable- yard, 
By help of joſling-block gets on 
The ancient hack of Helicon ; 
To try his metal on the road, | 
 Of-neck: break dithyrambic ode, 
To jog along. the path of tale ; 
Or llomber in the paſt'ral vale. 
Thro' fields epiſlolary ſtray; 
To dream a Night or doze a Day. 
The bard puts on poetic face, 
And all impatient for the race 


He rowls his eyes, and bites his quill; 


But oy 3 ſtands ſtill. 


or 
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For Pegaſus, to ſay the leaſt, 

Is but a head-ſtrong reſty beaſt : 

And when by city bards beſtridden, 


(e can't in juſtice call it ridden), 
37 He rears before, and jerks behind; 


Or takes what road he has a mind. 
The poet rooſts like fowl or perch, 


And dares not uſe or ſpur or birch 


But by the tail and mane holds faſt, 
Yet tumbles in the dirt at laſt. 


But t'other day a mongrel a 


| Ventur'd to clap his brawny a—e on 


The outſide of this {kittiſh jade, 
To rumble thro? a Roſciad : 


The parſon then was overtaken, : 
And beer for this bout ſav'd his bacon., 


An ancient proverb ſays, God guards 


Drunkards, and chiefly drunken bards. 


He rode like champion or bear- warden, 

From Drury-lane to Covent garden: * 

Charg'd thro' the players thin and thick, 

With fiſty cuff and ſingle ſtick, 

In hardy buff he march'd the round, 

One luckleſs eye in *kerchief bound, 

For eyes are often black and blue, 

When parſons will be Bruiſers too. 

Before him Buckhorſe walk'd in ſtate, 

And carry'd on a pole elate, 
BEE 197 


Great 
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; Great Broughton's fiſts, and Broughton's head: 
| Broughton, of bruiſers once the dread ! 
And fifty different tongues repeat 
The victor motto, © never beat!“ 
An awful truth in days of yore; 
| But now, alas a truth no more! 
The parion ſmiles, as who ſfou'd ſay, 
* That every dog will have his day. 
As emblems of his double ſkill, 
To break a jaw ; or wield a quill ; 
' Arrang'd upon his dexter {ide 


March'd two ſupporters, W kes and L—yd! 
A bappy pair; endow'd by nature, 
With matchleſs wit and matchleſs feature. 
$2 | With glance oblique one outward throws 
His eyes; one Anchors on his noſe. 
O W—kes! Muſt I repeat thy name, 
And leave the great, the glorious theme 
Unſung ? No, mule the lay begin ; 
Inſpire me with his native Gin. | 
The muſe replies, © Another time 
* Shall furniſh Gin, ſhall farniſh rhime, 
n grain. deſcended W kes, but now 
| © Go on with Ch—1] and the ſhow.” 
Pleas'd I ſubmit. Who can refuſe 
Paſſive obedience to his mule ! I 
His left was guarded by a pair | E 
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Of rivals in gymnaſtic war. | | | 
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Ye meaner worthies ef the knuckle, "i 
To Maggs, and to the Nailer truckle ! 
And chiefly, by whatever name _— 

You ſtand in Tott'nham's rolls of fame, +", © D_ 4 
WF Whether the Cyclops pleaſe you moſt 3 | 


I or plainer Stevenſon you boaſt: _ CE 


Whether on high, like Phaeton, | 43 3 
You urge the foaming courſers on ; | 93 
Or humbler guard the chariot wheel, 4 41 
Protector of the-common-weal, 75 | 1 
8 When B— e (for ſure the tale-is true) 
Din'd with our mayor, back'd by you; 

Ah ſhun thoſe ſeconds of our bard, 

If you your only eye regard ! 

The trembling crowd at diſtance ſtare, 

To ſee them poize their fiſts in air ; 

And pointing to the brawny ſeer, 

Cry, “ Damn your day- lights, look ye here! = 
A poet of Mileſian breed, | 
Led by the rein the bounding ſeed; 

He too, like parſon Ch l, had 

Occaſion for a double trade : 


He wrought in bricks, and wrote a play, 
Which hardeſt would be hard to ſay. 

The mighty Beſs whom Europe dreaded, 
Firſt box'd the earl, and then beheaded; 
But Iriſh bricklayer more cruel, 

Murder'd poor Eſſex with his trowel! 


* 
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Behind, and bearing up the pall, 


Id eſt, his robes pontiſical, 
Came he who carried Fanny's farce on, 
A clerk, now fitted with a parſon. 
He ſwore t'would be a noble match, 
To join his Scribble to her Scratch; 
And gave his principal a bint, 
To put the Manuſcratch in print : 


For zounds ! quoth he, what mighty feats 
Wou'd ſuch a pair perform in Sheets / 

The crowd was tickled with the notion, 

And W —kes and L—yd approv'd the motion: : 
Ad. 


Maggs and the Nailer too conſent ; | 
What they promote who can prevent . 


Buckhorſe and Bricklayer give way. 


Hey for Cock lane. Huzza ! huzza ! 


Our parſon ſaw it was in vain, 
To thwart the humour of his train : 


And tho' he did not greatly chuſe 


Alliance with a ſuccubus, 

As being by his trade a foe, . 

To all the hierarchy below ; 

Yet rather than be thought to flinch, 
He'd venture on th' infernal wench ; 


The rather {till as Parſons, may 


Procure a dinner, any Way. 
Towards the city then he rode ; 
But halted at the Robin Hood ; 
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Cry'd, « d—n my eyes and limbs, but here 


I'll have a double pot of beer! 

© Here, mighty Henley, type of me, 

© Gave lectures of true orat'ry. | 
Here firſt he publiſh'd to the nation | 
His own, and my divine legation. 

Here left to me his parts and flock ; 
And here to me had left his cloak ; 
But he had none ! That gown, behold, 
So torn, ſo 1uſty, and ſo old! 

That caſſock ſee, of nut- brown "0G ; 


% a o 
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© That gown was his, that caſſock too! 

© But here's the cure of all my woes. 

Sorrow is dry.—Come W—kes,—here goes.“ 

So drain'd the pitcher to the dregs, 

« Well pull'd, confound my limbs,” quoth Maggs. 


V- kes ſquinted with tremendous leer, 


And (ſwore he would not guzzle beer; 


But added, with a horrid grin, 


I'll pledge you o'er and o'er in gin. 


Then aſk'd the parſon to alight : 


He did, got drunk, and wrote, his Night, 


Which this important truth contains 


That drinking never hurts his brains; 


There is a ſolid reaſon for't. 


The parſon has no braius to hurt. 


Admire in him great Nature's Art !— 
She to the purpoſe fits the Part ; | 
1 1 ESD, And 
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And therefore that his noddle ſhou'd 
Reſiſt all battery of wood, | 
She, in her heav'nly preſcience, | 
Endow'd him with a ſeven-fold fence. 
The weighty*Aj ax heretofore 
A ſeven-fold ſhield in battle wore ; 
But he, more weighty and more dull, 85 
Relies upon a ſeven- fold ſkull, 

How he again the ſteed beſtrode, 
And from Cock-lane with Fanny rod ; - 
How the old palfrey took to tripping, 
And he to ſwearing, ſpurring, whipping : 
How hat and wig to boot he loſt, 
And bruis'd his ſhin againſt a poſt, 


Which made him wiſh he had been booted ; 
How thoſe that once huzza'd him hooted ; 


How, after many ſtrange vagaries 


He reach'd the ho/e, yclep'd Black Mary's ; 


How palfrey plung'd, and parſon fell, 
Into the vault at Clerkenwell ; | 
| How there he roll'd and ſprawl'd abort, 
And ſtrove , but never could get out, 
Another canto muſt diſplay, | A 
For now Rodondo claims the lay.” 


Rodondo, while as yet but young, 
Was noted for a flippant tongue; 


han word 
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Had honeſty, enough to ſwear by. 
His vote no miniſter cou'd e'er buy. 
He thought there was a ſurer way, 


| To make his fortune than an Aye; 


In oppoſition herce as Tartar, 

He never gave Bob Booty quarter. 
And thus it grew. Tho now he ſcorn it, 
Rodondo once was but a cornet z 


And Bob ſagaciouſly obſerving, 


That people are not fond of ſtarving, a 
Believ'd the way to ſtop bis pratigg 
Tongue, was to keep his teeth from eating. 

But have you ever known a hound, 

Or pointer, to the manger bound, | 

With howling deafen half the ſtreet, | Ro 4 
And to filence him ſtarv'd and beat - EL. | 
And did this method e'er ſucceed 5 
With any cur of noble breed ? 


No, /owzer's howling grows the ſtronger, 


The more he's beat, or pinch'd with hunger. 
An empty belly grumbles moſt; 


Which Bob experienc'd to his coſt, 


For after having done his worſt, 
Rodondo grew more croſs and curſt : 


And never ceas'd to bite and ſnarl, 18555 | 2 

Till Bob was outed and an earl. 

He rais'd the nation's apprehenſions, 

With court, corruption, places, penſions, i 
1 * Words 
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Words which, when well diſſected, mean 
That I am out, and ye are in: a 
But which, when properly repeated, 

In every queſtion that's debated, 

. Can ope 2 thouſand mouths at once; 
And make a hero of a dunce. 

Your 1 is good at making peace, 
Rodondo went to war with the/e. 

He knew that arguing and reas'ning, 

Is like a poach'd egg without ſeas'ning ; 
Ard therefore that the ſureſt ground, 
Was ſcorning ſenſe, to ſtick to ſound; 
For ſound well manag'd never tires, 
While fenſe diſguſts our country ſquires. 
Obſerving this, he ſtudy'd phraſes, 

To pop out in important caſes : 

On all occaſions he purloin'd 'em; 
And when he could not ſteal, he coin'd 'em, 
Thuy Downright (Bobadil can tell ye), 
Had ne'er a good one in his belly: 
-Cudgell he might, if anger move him, 
But Baſlinado was above biin. 
From' that Rodondo took the hint, 

And ſtampt new verbage in his mint. 
The, vulgar faid equality ; | 5 
But he parallelality ! — 

So long, ſo liquid, and ſo fine: 

It almoſt helps me out a line. 
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Guilt i is a word that looks ſo grim, | 
"Twas criminality with him. 
Nay, even from the Scots our foes 
He borrow'd, to prolong his proſe. 


He kick'd old Engliſh fairly out, 
And took dubiety for doubt. 


Thus, while from common ſenſe he wander d, 


He brought the language to a ſtandard: 


And who the devil cou'd withſtand 


Phraſes of ſo much good command? 


Like Punchinell he huff'd and vapour'd. 
While meaner puppets ſqueak'd and caper'd. 


He did not value money. They 


Can never want, who never pay !— 
He had a nobler paſſion: fame. 

No matter how, or whence it came. 
He'd ſave his country if he cou'd; 
But, d—n it ! e'er another ſhou'd. 

I know not how it came in's noddle, 


To take lord Peter for his model; 


And, what the moſt of all ſurprizes, 
Outdid him at his own devices. 
Lord Peter only damn'd his foul, 


Who doubted bread was fiſh and fowl : 
But he, without the aid of heaven, | 


Cara prove both ſides of problem given : : 
3 3 


18 N o DON PDO, os 
As thus; he quarrell'd wich a farm, 
Aud thought it did the Manor harm. 
He call'd it by rhetoric figure 
A mill-ſtone, tho *twas rather bigger, = 
Which ty'd around old England's neck, 
Wou'd make the iſle a perfect Wreck, 


The c ns thought him in the right ; ; | 


The nation groan'd, and felt the weight! 


But when Dame Bridlegooſe gave way, 
And great Rodondo came in play, 

His mouth in different ſtraia he opes, 
New times will ever breed new tropes. 
The mill-ftone now becomes a feather ! 
To /ighten us in ſtormy weather. 

So fabled ſatyr cou'd of old, 

From the ſame mouth blow hit and eold; 
But Satyr met with little praiſe 3 
Tis plain he liy'd not in our days. 
A feather, Sir ? *tis paſſing ſtrange ! 

© But things, I own, are apt to change. 

© Good lack! who cou'd have thought it now! 
A perfect eider-down, I vow !. 
5G I'll tell you ſtranger ſtill.“ 0 la! 

« That feather won America.” — _ 

« Nay, ſure you jeſt !” *{blood Sir, tis true 5 
yield. Who knows ſo well as you? . 
Now all ſubmitted to his ſway, 

And Jehu- like, he drove away. | 
V Talk 
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Talk 
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Talk to him of the nation ' debt, 


«© He ſwore it was a trifle, yet— _ ., 


B 


N 


5 
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A hundred millions — Bagatelle 

A hundred more were pretty well. 

Add but a hundred more to theſe, 
And then — we'll talk of making peace. 
The citizens are all or friends; 

Thirty per cent, to him who lends. 


There's B-f—d,—and Sir, Sir, Sir J —4,, 


Confound their vulgar city names; 
But ſure the m — and r, 
Can keep the rabble-rout in order. 
Tho' do 'em juſtice they're content, 


Provided that enough be ſpent. 
Give but a merchant preſent proſit, 


He takes, and thinks no farther of it. 


They're but your foo/s of lands and nauer: 


Your lords, your wor ſhips, and your benoura, 
Who fancy that the nation's guide 
Shou'd for poſterity provide: N 
But I deſpiſe all ſuch. God knows 

I have no dirty lands to loſe. 

Aud then oeconomy's ſo er 
Four paultry millions won Belleiſle b. 
By which important conqueſt, we 
Have got the Sardine fiſhery. 5 
The German war is now my on; 


1 warrant you I cram it down. 


n | | Our 


z 
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© Our great commander Ferdinando, 
Has ſhown us what our money can da. 
© Is it not great to have a bridge Fart 

© Of ſilver, with a golden edge? 

6 And then he kills our men ſo finely, 

© I ſwear our Gazettes read divine] y. 

© What tell you me of Britiſh blood ? 

1 buy it juſt as cheap as mud. 

«© We have the gallon for a pound : 

© That is, while eney can be found. 


3 Then there's the Mars of proteſtants : 
e Our guineas muſt ſupply his wants. 


© It has been Britain's cuſtom ſtill, 


In every houſe to pay the b// ; 


© And ſhou'd I break the good old faſhion. 
© *Twou'd hurt / credit with the nation; 


© The money's none of mine, and ſo 


I care not how, nor where it go. 


New impoſts I muſt now contrive, 

© To make our manufattures thrive. 

6 For taxes, all the world can tell, 
Enable us—to underſell 12 

© And every mortal underſtands, 


© That war produces—many hands, 


* 


The ſcoundrels have no need to faſt, 
We've uſe for them before the maſt » 


Our cor queſis muſt be far extended ; 
© The more, the eaſier defended, | 


3 


— 


A ſcatter'd empire is the flrongeſt; © 

© Huzza for him that holds out Jongeſt, 

What tho? we ſuffer in the proceſs, 
The end will folder up all loſſes.— 
They ſay indeed, one muſt not ſtretch 
An arm beyond its proper reach: 
But he who ſays fo is a ſlave, 

A jacobite, a beaſt, a knave, 

* Whoſo but whiſpers ſuch a thing, 
Would fell his country and his k—; 

I prove it thus: What rogues but ſuch 

© Wou'd over dare to ſay ſo much? ? 
With theſe conceits Rodondo ſtuff d, 
For ſometime ſtrutted, ſwore, and huff d. 
The c ns trembled at his nod, 

And money laviſhly beſtow'd. 

The city furniſh'd caſh in plenty : 

She gain'd four millions out of twenty; 
And for the ſpoil the balls and bears 

Oft went together by the ears. 

Thus having all at his command, | 

He puſh'd the war by ſea and land; 

Striking at ev'ry thing hap-hazard ; - 
But oft miſtaking Hawke for Buzzard, 

He ſent us to the coaſt of France, 


Merely to ſhow his vigilance !— } 
And *tis a pity that Belleifle | 
Did not ſurrender in April. 
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The Britons bled for him alone: 


They had their pay, he the reucun. | 
Hawke and Boſcawen ſwell'd his pride, 
And Wolfe for great Rodondo dy'd !— 
To all men's merit he laid claim; 
B— te, Bridlegooſe, 'twas all the ſame 
Quoth Bridlegooſe “ The plan I laid 

Of conquering Canada.“ © That head | 
(Cries he) “e is not ſo wiſe as grey; 
Good Bridlegooſe ! go home, and lay 

© Your eggs; but know that he alone 

© Contrives the plan who drives it on.“ 
Next B—te pretends to Martinico. 

6 You, cries Rodondo.? You -A fics /— 
© *Twere very pretty if a Scot 

© Shou'd take the credit of my plot, — 
© Not he who executes is wiſe, 

© But he who plans an enterprize.“ 
Thus in old Afop's apologues, 

The cook was bit by brace of rogues : 
- But had he known Rodondo's knack, 
_ He'd giv'n them their Dilemma back; 
And ſo, for joint thus ſtoln away, 
Had made them for a couple pay. 
But why ſhou'd I attempt to tell 
How long he govern'd, and how well? 
Till c 


I, tir'd of his dominion, 


Preſum'd to differ in, opinion, 


> 


- 
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About ſome trifling poor «ffylr, | 
No greater than a Spaniſh war! 
But ſuch an inſult ! Who cou'd bear Tt, 
W That had a ſingle grain of ſpirit ? 
To all our porters it is known, 
That Britain muſt be rul'd by one. 


The cl rs are but 5,5 minions, 
And who e'er thought of their opinions ? 
The ſecretary is the thing. . 1 
Who minds the c—l or the kg ? | 
But hey were of another mind, 
| And he in conſequence refign'd ! 
Indeed the folks of ſhallow ſenſe, 
Thought this was only mere pretence, 
Imagining he apprehended | 
A reck'ning when the game was ended. 
And fo he ſeiz'd it when he ſaw, 
A fair occaſion to withdraw. 
As politicians can't endure, 
Of Rabelais, the Quart de Heure“. 
Bat theſe were ſhallow fools indeed: 
Cou'd great Rodondo ever need 


| Apology 


* The Quart de Heure de Rabelais, i in France, is the 
time of paying the bill; Rabelais was always merry in com- 
pany till that arrived; but the notion of ping made an im- - Ml 
preſſion on his ſpirits, which a full quarter of an hour | 
ſcarcely diffipated. From him it has gone into a proverb, 
which our Countrymas ſeems to have had in view when he 
wrote, 

The Greadful reck'ning comes; men ſmile no more ! 


— * 


- 
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* Apology or vindication 

With a protected, grateful nation ? 1 
Paſs we his love for lady E— r; 
His tears he ſhed to r—] mr; 
How he his catt/e advertis'd, a | _ 

That all the world might be advis'd 
Not only of his fall, but thrift :. | 
It was a fair and honeſt ſhift. 


He formerly had known its uſe ; | 
When he fell out with Bridlegooſe. 1 
Aud we the ſame wou'd recommend | 
On like occaſion to a friend. | 
We paſs his letter to the knight 
So modeſt, pithy ; ſo polite. 
A ſmall but precious piece it is, 
And ſtampt indelibly for his ; 
And lateſt ages muſt deplore 


That writing it, he wrote no more ! 35-8 

All theſe we pals; but can't diſpenſe, t 

To mark the ways of providence. 

No ſooner was Rodondo out, 4 
Than thoſe that croſs'd him tak'd about. | | 

*Tis true on better grounds they went, 


But he was right—by the event— 

E " Becauſe intuitively knowing 

| | | Whatever at Madrid was doing, 

| He thought a timely blow, well laid, 5 
Wou'd knock their projects all o'the head. 


ince 
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Since when a nation goes to war, LS 
"Tis weak to bid the foe take Care. 


Yet all his wrongs he ſet alide, : | 
And tho' he would no longer guide | As 


| In body; ill his mighty ſoul 
| Rode in the ſtorm, —and rul'd the whole! 


His bare idea was our ſhelter,” ere 4+ $4. 
And drove the Spaniards helter ſkelter, 


| His ſpirit march'd our troops before o, 


Inſpir'd by him, they ftorm'd the Moro! 
For what cou'd B—te or A—— le, 
Unleſs he undertook the „ 
Mark now of providence the ways. 


His was the work, and his the prai/e. 5 
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RESIGNATION. 5 

AlL, Reſignation, peerleſs dame! ; W 
Thou ſhorteſt, ſureſt road to fame! Fa 
Tho? not the ruſſet- mantled maid*, I x. 
That muſes in the woodland-ſhadle,  _ W 
| With ſober eye and brow unbent, \ e 
A younger liſter to content; Th Th 
| Who like a fading meteor hung I; On 
Upon the fault'ring lips of Lung _FTh 
But coy and courtly Reſignation, I An 
Who by retiring mends her ſtation! As 
She, dread of weakneſs, ſcorn of ſenſe, Yet 
Half !rea/orx, half impertinence, By 
Draws her deſcent from nobler race ; on 
For what ennobles all men? place. To 
And ſure what dignifies the taker, 8 5 £8 But 
Muſt do much more to the forſaker— Joy 
An intelligent reader will be apt to gueſs, that we mean bis 


here the virtue called * a very * ſort o 
perſonage. | | 8 


Bards 


- 
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Bards ſing, that tir'd with civil wars, 


Faction devolv'd on ber his cares 2 
Of all his /oves the deareſt pledge, 
Fools call her mother privilege; 


— 


But genealogiſts agree, 
That Licence was the happy ſhe. 

by With lovely liberty old Faction 
Wou'd very fain have been in action, 
Ard practis'd all his arts to woo her ; 
Not from deſire, but to undo her. 
With ev'ry grace and virtue deck'd, 
Fair Liberty had one defect; wt 
Too honeſt to be wie, ber heart - 8 
Was not enough aware of art; 
She took all thoſe for real friends 
That follow her for private ends. 
On this, and ſome ſmall iteh for flattery, 
The hoary letcher rais'd his battery; 
And preſs'd the fiege with ſuch addreſs, 
As wanted little of ſucceſs 3 | 


Yet fail'd at length impolitic-ly, 
By throwing off the maſk too quickly: 1 

Jon which the traitor had recourſe RT. M0 
To the laſt plea of lovers, force. 
But in the very way which you know © 
Jove baulk'd Ixion's ſport with Juno, 
He fairly got the guid pro quo, 

meaty 


ſort of In manner as we mean to ſhow. | ARE >>! 


Bardil TOE e 
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There was a Drury - hundred walker, 
A rioter and common talker, 
Immers'd in ev'ry kind of knavery, 


Who call'd all rule and order ſlavery: L 


Wou'd damn the watch, and kick their a--es, 
Set fire to houſes, and pick purſes, 
If hunger pinch'd, wou'd write a libel 
Againſt her ſovereign or bible; | 
With her it was a darling theme, 
To utter ſcandal ;—or blaſpheme; i 
And, like Drawcanſir rough and curſt, 
All this ſhe did, becauſe ſhe durſt. 
This hag, of Liberty the ape, 
Uſurp'd her &reſs, her air, her ſhape, 10 
Her name; but none of her conditions: 
let coffee-drinking politicians 

Diſclaim'd the true, believing ſhe - 
| Alone was genuine Liberty. 
Old Faction had, when poor, eſpous'd her; 
But growing great, in Bride well houſ'd her: 
(He never miſſes thus to treat 
Whoever helps to make him great.) | 
There whipp'd and pickl'd ſhe remain 'd, 
While he tyrannically reign'd: | 
But when from power the tyrant fell, 
She made elopement from her cell, 


And, by misfortune nothing taught, 


His company again ſhe ſought. 


Tn 


E = << w 
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What he 'gainſt Liberty deſign'd, 


And try to make the k— 


What ſtateſmen was:it; can you telly 5 ony t Y 
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In courſe of which ſhe ſoon divin d, 


And archly put herſelf on. ſpouſe, 

For her he plotted to abuſe : | 

And thus in /awf#/ recreation, 

Licence engender'd Reſignation, 

Who ſoon gave proof of riſing merit, 

Of father's parts, and mother's /pirit ; 

Her nurſe, an idol of the 7205, 

Improv'd her talents for a Job: f 
With corporation knowledge fraught her ; | „ 
To canvaſs, bribe, and garble taught her; 
To pull, and trim, and fawn, and bully ; | 


a cully. M 
This ſhe cou'd do, while but a chitt: | 
But, growing up to years and wit, 
She learnt the art unknown before, 
Of waſhing white, — the black-a- moor! 


. 
P 
* 
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Who liv'd ſo 2/7), yet ate fo well; 
Whoſe ſpeeches, politics, and feaſts, 


| Became the nation' $ ſtanding jeſts ; Ks 4 F 


Who never did, tho' always doing; | 
Who vent, but thought not whither going: 
Who till purſu'd—— he knew not what : 


W boſe parts juſt furniſh'd levee chat? 
Who ſpent his money 


and the zalion 6 


In making members, eee a 


„ Who 
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Who wou'd forſake a lord o'the land, 

To take his butcher by the hand; 

And, practis'd in the arts of pleaſing, 
Diſcharg'd his tradeſmen's bills by /q#ee zing ? 
To whom, as own'd by the North-Briton“, 
Our m—chs owe the te they ſit on? 

A truth which Europe muſt confeſs; 

Since * tis im poſſible that 4% 

Cou'd ever tempt a kx g to ſuffer 

This hubble-bubÿle candle. ſnuſfer. 

On bim ſhe had a mind to ſhow, 

How far abſterſive art wou'd go; 


9 And thus the noble d ke accoſted, | | c 
With years and dirty work exhauſted, | c 
« My lord, I ſhou'd be moſt ungrateful, 


« (A crime to noble natures hateful), 
If when conjectures run ſo nice, 

© I fail'd to offer my advice kg 

© You know my talent, and in ſhort 

© Have often been the better for't. | 
< My lord, you drivel, tho' in truth | E _ 
Lou have but drivel'd from your youth: : 
5 vet that is not the worlt ; your fame- 

* Is blaſted with an 1 ng name. 


— ** & GY 


— — Y bs 


The n af this Introphd aſpirer to * e 7. 
will not fail to recollect an aſſertion, which cloſes one of th 
his lateſt effuſions; but which we do not think it very ſafe | ab 
to repeat in proſe, not being emulous of that honour. 


« They 
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6 T hey ſay—(your 1=d—p muſt excuſe 3 


The terms I am oblig'd to uſe.) 


> They ſay your g--ce is like a mule, 


© AMBIGENOUS® of knaye and fool: 
© In whom the natures ſo are blended, 
© That one by t'other's ne'er tranſcended. 
Let from theſe perfect counterpoizes, | 


© This benefit to you ariſes; © | 4-3 
© That when we fret at knavi/h half, | 


The other turns it to:a—/avugh ; 
And no man 4eartily deteſts _ 
© The argument of all men's jeſts- 


* 


Which I preſume, may be the cauſe 


* 


Of your eſcaping penal laws. 


L This, while it laſts, is mighty. clever ; ; 


© But folly cannot pleaſe for ever. 
When you are laid in grave, and rotten, 


© Your merry parts will be forgotten, 


And 7ho/e which ſome the wiſer think, 


© To all poſterity muſt ſtink, — 


a 


Now wou'd you this diſgrace eſchew 7— 


© You wou'd.—Why then I'll tell you how. — 


* Reſign your places. What, you ſtart !— 4 
1 Nay keep em ſtill.— With all my heart. | 


*The author offers n to the critics, and makes 
them a preſent of this word, with full power to uſe it, or 


abuſe it at their PS 
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ce 


c 
c 


« 


And therefore it ſhou'd be employ 'd, 


They all have taſted of your bounties,— 


If you its ficacy gonbt, " 


— 


Do, croak and hobble, cringe and flatter, 
A year or two is no great matter; 


To get the mob upon your ſide. 


You've liv'd enough for fowns and counties, 


Now, having but an hour to ſpare, 
Beſtow it on your character. 

I have an excellent co/metic, 

The ſoo? reign white waſh ball —} * 
Of which a ſingle application, 

Will ſcour the feuleſt reputation, 

Cold. cream, pig-water, gloves of chick, 
For maids whoſe ſkin is coarſe and thick, 
Are poor to ſuds of oppoſition, ' 

At clear-ſtarcking a politician, 

This lather (for it is no paint) 

Can turn a Devil to a ſaint: 


You need but caſt your eyes about, HA 
Obſerve its virtue on the brothers, h Sc 
T—ple and P—tt; and many others, | A 
Whoſe names for good were never known, | 

But now the idols of the town | | * a 

And country too. Then for the coſt; ; gs: ws 
Tis but a triffe. Quit your poſt. N 
Reſign, [ think 'tis very plain, « e 706-4 Wl 


You ne'er will be employ” d again ; 


Pay 2 


* 
3 
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For that wou'd ſpoil the whole affair, 

And bring us juſt to where we were.” + 3-200 
She ſpoke ; be yielded to conviction, | 
And found the truth of her prediction. 

But what is moſt to be admir dl, 55 
Without a penſion he retir' d! g 

Which ſome attribute to a qualm, © 4 ' 3" 
Ariſing from a ſpeck the palm, . 
That ever yawning Gulph of Caſn, 
Which baffled Re ſignation's wah. | *, 
Tho? yer politicians hint, 0 . 8 9 
He had another olive in't. | 

To throw a /lur by implication 

Upon Rodondo's reputation. 

But leaving hat, a point to ſettle, 

By heads than ours of weightier. metal, 

The muſe returns with ſpeed aerial, 

To our Buck-waſher miniſterial. N 
Soon as the tidings flew abroad, 
How he, once b/oated like a toad, 
So dapper and fo fair was grown, os : . 
And ſlender as a L--ttl-.t--n ; 


4 


* The contraſt of theſe great perſonages is in nothing 
more remarkable than in their ſtyle of retiring; they ſeem 
both to have made their exit in a ſtate of repentance. ' The , 
one repented he had fate too much, and the other that he 5 
had taker: too little, each made the beſt atonement in his 
Power. 5 ks 


The 
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The pack of courtiers were in motion, 
And ran in crowds to buy the otion; 

The verieſt whiflers now grew touchy ; 
From park, from bed. chamber, and duchy. 
They flew ; as Aſh—nph—m and D-pl-n, 

And R-k-gh-m, names hard to couple in , 

Metre ; cou'd nature e er propoſe 
Such ſounds for any thing but proſe ? 

But bards are bound to ſhun 707 nomer, 
By law and precedent from Homer; 
And therefore we our Fill muſt try, 

On their inflexibility: 
Tho' when the mule a name bellows, 
She pays ſuch people all ſhe owes. 
Yet one remains; almoſt as fit 
A theme for poetry as P—tt ! 
A ite it is of region higher 
The mighty d- ke of D— re! 
O were my muſe a mule of ſattin! 
My quill a peacock's! language latin! 

My Pegaſus, the Hippogriffon, _ 

W hich brave Aſtolpus ſat ſo Riff on ! 

My brain, a /imbec to diſtil | 

Of high Parnaſſus every rill ! | 

My voice, the trump of fame, to blow 

Both from above, and from below ; — 

Then ſhould 1 mount ! then ſhould I climb 

The very weather-cock of Rhime! * . 

3 „„ And 


\nd g 


And ſing with Sacrogorgon' $ fire, 72 
The mighty duke of Dre! 


But ſince theſe pretty things I lack, 
1 muſt e'en keep the beaten track, 


And tell my tale without recourſe 


To latin, limbec, trump, or horſ*. 


The ſinple duke laid down his rod, 
The ſimple duke became a god / 


And wiſely thought his dread command, a 


Wou'd make it bud like Aaron's wand : 
Or that when thrown upon the floor, 
*Twou'd grow a ſerpent to devour ! 
'Tis ſtill a tick of harmleſs wood, 

And very properly beſtow d. 


Thus, in a game at cards, we ſee 


The knaves ſtand up for Liberty, 
Attempt to /ead the venial pack, | 
And fling the M—ch on his back: 


But k—gs for knaves are ſtill too hard. 


| Þ- The K—g muſt be 2 1 85 e Keg 
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We left Rodondo crown'd with Lahivets; 


Won by your B—es aud Alb—fles; 
Yet deep in deſp'rate dudgeon fretting ; ; 
My lady Ch—h—m near him, knitting. 
His head, feet, bum, reclin'd on down ; 
He thus broke ſilence with a frown. 


ee Shall 


. 
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36 RODONDO, „ 
66 Shall 7 Great Britain's great apoſtle, 
Submit to B—e without a buſtle ? 

Shall 7, like cur, be fed with ſops ? 


„ 


. Shall paultry penſions ſhut my chops | 
x And ſhan't 7 dart my rhet'ric at him, 
I © Becauſe my dame is lady Ch—h—m ? 
© Shall I both place and power forego !— | 
( Confound me, madam, if I do.— 0 
„ Curſe on the vanity of women 1 | 
« 'Tis that alone makes Haves of freemen | | 
„That ſingle vice betray'd old Eve, 4 0 
« If we the hiſtory believe; HS c 
© And I cou'd almoſt lay a bett, c 
© Her apple was a coronet*#— _ | c 
© I wiſh you had your bawd/e, where . = 
| © Coriſca had the porringer — "TTL. c 
© The laddle I ſuppoſe you mean? _ c 
No matter, ſo it were but iz, | | c 
© It might for ever there remain, 1 | c 
© Fer I ſhow'd wih it out again. | | wc 
© He who is guided by his ſpouſe, ris; c 
© Muſt ſhut his mouth in every houſe; ' - c 
© I was before this damn'd diſaſter, | c 
At leaſt in that of Cs maſters * « 
N He - 


The conjectures of the learned as to the particular 
ſpecies of this unlucky fruit have been ſo various, that 1 
fee no reaſon why our hero may not be indulged in 575. 

Luis enim vetatur in re tam antiqua hariolarts lac 
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But now forſooth, I muſt be- dumb, 
« As well in /enate, as at home, 


© And mutely mourn the loſs of _ 
c Dunfoundiftrability. 


« Hold (fays my lady), not fo hot 1— 

© Reſerve thoſe hard names for the Scor: 
But treat your wife with more civility, 
© And none of your confoundrability Fo 

© Go ſwagger ſomewhere elſe; for here 
Lou muſt not think to demineer. 
What! Shall your words of half an ell, 
© Which rumble like a witches ſpell, 

© However in the houſe they take, 

c E'er make my lady Ch—h—m quake ? 

© Lord ! What, are all their heads made 66. 
© To mind your rumbumbellou ſtuff:— 

© With me, it paſſes juſt for wind, 

© Which might have iſſued from behind, 

© You are, ny deareſt, one of thoſe, 

© Who take their peper in the noſe P 

© Hence eruttations, flatulencies, 

© And all the peeviſh, wayward fancies, 
Which are in fickly ſtomachs bred, 


© And very apt to hurt the head. 
ular 
at 1 


| bas 1 1 hope the candid and indulgent reader will excuſe 4 
lady's milapprehenſion ot this word. 
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Did I complain? No, I deſpis'd them. 


From ſuch no medicine relieves, 

So quickly as carminatives, 

Eat carroways and cardamum, 

To paſs your humours by the bum : 

And ſo may all your humours paſs — 
Now give me leave to ſtate the caſe.— 
You rail at mother Eve and me, | 

And prate of woman's vanity : 

But, was it vanity of mine, 

That forc'd your worſhip to reſign ? 
No, no, my dear, twas your own pride, 
Becauſe alone you cou'd not guide, 
That made you, like a filly novice, 
Throw up a profitable office. — 

But when the greater game is gone, 
Who overlooks the after one ? 

When you went out, twas ſurely beſt, 


To think of feathering the neft. 


I know your eloquence is great; 

But can we dine on a debate? 

Or have you ever learnt the {kill, 

With words to pay the butcher's bill ? 

Will any of your wi/e preſages 

Pay children's board, or ſervants wages: 


You know, I ſcorn my heart to fix 


D . 


On lolling in a coach and fix. ; 


Four went at once; you advertis'd them, 


© And 


And 
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And yet a ſingle pair looks odd, 


Lay 


Conſidering what the k—g beſtow'd; 
For you the penſion ſtill forget, 


* 


In railing at the coroner. 


] am a P ſs, very true; 


* 


But who enjoys the penſion? You 
Be wile, and peaceably enjoy it, 


Lay 


Nor try again to breed a riot. 
Reflect that you are growing old, 
Gouty, and ſubject to catch cold; 


A 


Your juggling alſo is ſuſpected, 
And may be publicly detected: 


© For who wou'd wiſh a merrier fight, 


Than of a flannel-bolſter'd wight, 
On ſixteen porters ſhoulders borne, 


© While round him cinder-wuenches mourn ? 
© He cried, 'tis foo much, my friends, 
For me! How ſhall I make amends f———_ 
Of that, indeed, his friends take care, 
Each has two guineas for his fare. 


* 


* 


© The devil give them good, I ſay, 

© Whoſe money is beſtow'd that way. 

© No powder in his wig ; his face 

* Screw'd to a tragedy primace z 

© And while he, O my country! cries, 

* Claps me an onion to his eyes: 0 — — 
Or if he genuinely grieves, | 

© It is becauſe his country thrives. _ 

D 2 
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In other hands, and put on 3 
To heal the wounds of war and riot: 


* 


— 


The very door-keepers it touches, 


* 


To ſee him tottering on erutehe r. 


* 


In hem a double virtue lies ; 


= 


They raiſe compaſſion, and a noiſe. 
He takes his ſeat with ſuch fracas, 


Lay 


That every heart is ſtruck with awes: 


- 


As preateſt patrict, paſſing doubt, a 
© ]s he who makes the greateſt rout, 
| © The groundlings cry, alas! poor man! 
How ill he is ! How pale ! How wan! 
« Yet ſuch his love of us and STRIFE, 
« He'd rather run the riſque of life, 
s Than leave the BLEEDING LAND 4 prey 
© To B-TE, PEACE, and OECONOMY |! 
© He /ghs and groant while others ſpeak, 
As if his very Heart wou'd break; 
At lcugth he tries to riſe; a hum 
© Of Approbation fills the room. 
© He bows, and tries again; but, no, 
© He finds that /tanding will not do; 
© And therefore to complete the farce, 
© The h—e cries, hear him on his a—ſe | — 
0 „He bows again, and then commences, 
To broach his /. draum inferences ; 
© Talks incoherently of peace, 
And inadmiſi bilities.— 


< Makes 


kes 


In politics the ſame is ſeen, - 


| © They pick for deſp'rate enterprize, 


To take up too much time and ground; 
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© Makes uſe of none but polyſ5llables, 
© Which he in ſpeaking deems infallibles ; 
For, as the longeſt ſcimitar, 
Still gets the victory in war; 


© The longeſt words are ſure to win. 


© Both men and terms of portly ſize; 


And ſure his proweſs moſt appears 
© In both, who has moſt grenadjers.- 


© What tho? in forming they are found, 


© Yet as our great commander makes 
© Advantage of his own miſtakes ; 
© So ſkilful Orator may draw 


© Important ſervice from a flaw. 


© He may break off, by grief overcome, 
© And grow pathetically dumb! 

As if he thus the houſe addreſs'd, 

« Alas! I cannot [peak the reſl fl ; | \ 
© This raiſes pity, makes a pauſe, 4 
And gives an op'ning for applauſe: | 
He next may /woon and ſhut his eyes; 
A cordial ! elſe the patrict dies | — 

© The cordial comes, he takes it off. | 
He lives, he lives! I hear him cough ! 
Now he recovers; and, with meekneſs, 


Apologizes for his weakneſs, . | = 208 
? + 3 He 


* 


— : 
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He is not uſ d to be thus mov d; 

* But for his countty ! ſo BELOV'D |! 

* His BLEEDING COUNTRY ! wbo can bear, 
To think of ending ſuch a war? 
Thus pauſe, ſwoon, cordial, all combine, 


© To forward patriot's delign. 
As for the dram, even Garrick lacks 


A plaſs of braudy between acts; 

And all comedians extoll 

© The frequent uſe of alcabol. 

But wherefore ſhou'd I quot a layer? 
The mighty B — d our ld mtr, 
© Of deareſt life, the deareſt chum, 

© Is ne'er without a flaſk of rum; 

7 you ſhou'd ever be in rim 

« Of patriot ; apply to him; 

© Tho' fain I'd hope that you'll grow wiſe, 
And ſtay at home as Iadvife, 
Nor fret your guts to fddle-ſtrivgs, 

© With leading mobs, and vexing k—gs, 
* Meerly to be admir'd by fellows 

© With greazy aprons in an alehouſe ; 

© While all the wiſeſt and the beſt, 
Make of your aummery a jeſt.“ 


Thus ſpoke my lady againſt ſpeeches 1 


And one wou'd think ſhe wore the breeches, 


Elſe 
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Elſe ſhe had nevet dar'd to prate 
So freely of affairs of ſtate, 


But that from ſequel we deny, 
Becauſe he deign'd her no reply - 
{ But ſoon as e'er the /arum ſtopp'd, 
Got up, and to the bell-ſtring hopp'd : 
Rang footman up, — “ Your honour call?“ 
« Yes,—Send John here,—and ſaddle Ball.” 
John enters. John get ready, go— 
« Fetch me- the mortgage upon St— we.“ 
« The mortgage, Sir? An't pleaſe your OY 
« 1 know of none upon the manor !''— 
« Confound the raſcal's jobSernol !— 
© I mean, —my brother, Tididol,.— 
© A thick ſkull'd varlet not to ſee 
« My beautiful Metonymy® 1— 
I find I muſt this clodpate teach, 
Jo underſtand my grace of ſpeech ; 
© That all the c/ever things I ſay, 
* On him may not be thrown away. 
| © John, /ages think that maſters ſhou'd 
© Be by their /ervants underſtood ; 
And truly they are often ſo, | 
Among the v4/gar and the /ow, 


1 


* Some may be puzzled to diſcover how the cat. ichrefſtical 
pariphraſe comes to be called a Metonymy—ye refer them 
to the Critics. 

Who 
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© Who are in ſpeech no farther taught, 
© Than bluntly to expreſs a thought: 
But men of my ſuperior ſenſe, | 
© Don't call ſuch prattle eloquence, — 
© We have authority divine, 
© Not to beſtow our pear/s on ſwine ; 
And this the richeſt pear/ of heaven, 
© To men is very rarely given ; 
Since, ſo far as my knowledge reaches, 
© Of oratory, debates, and ſpeeches ; 
But three have eber enjoy'd it fully, 
« My/elf, Demoſthenes, and Tully. ; 
John, That Demoſthenes cou'd pe, 
© So learn'd Ihe always gabbled 3 — 
© And ſo cou'd I upon occaſion, 
II talking Greek were now the faſhion, 
- © Your Tully all in Latin ſpoke ; 
But then he wou'd ſo pun and jose! 

© And yet I doubt theſe Greeks and Romans 
Wou'd not be heard in houſe of c — xs ; 
6 Becauſe where J am ſo applauded, 

© Such fe//ows mult be little lauded. 
© But to return from this digreſſion, 
Fn Leaving profeſſors for profeſſion ; 
« *Tis eloquence, which, with a ſmall caſt 
Of legic, in the way of ballaſt, 
© Compoles rhetoric ;—a ſcience, 
x At which 7 bid the devi! defiance ! 


Vith 


* 


e 
>. 
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c With this, and luſty pair of bellows, 


1 maul your miniſlerial fellows ; 


© Can turn the nation upſide down, | 
And at my pleaſure ſhake the fe, 

« For this I'm courted, — out or i; — 

« And loſe who liſts I'm ſure to win. 

© With this, I ſhow to demonſtration, 

© That debts and faxes—ſave the nation; 
© That when we ſpend the money faſt, 
It muſt of cozr/e the longer laſt ; 

© That ſpilling oceans of our blood, 

© Muſt do the conflitution good 

© With this, I prove Maraſmus, health! 
« War, poverty, and famine, wealth l_ 


45 


— 


© Nay, John, ne'er ſtare, and ſhake your pate, | 


© I gueſs what you wou'd intimate. 
Lou think, while 1 its powers impart, 
] ule a fgure of my art? 

© Tis true, to prove what he alledges, 

© The art no orator obliges; 4 
Vea more, the knack of fibbing well, 
In rhet'ric has no parallel; 

© And if that privilege you lop, 


* 


We orators might ſhut up ſhop, 


But John, Il here muſt uſe a term 


Ca 


Of art, which often does me harm, 
* Diſlinguiſh orator declaiming, 
From him, when to inſtract you aiming: 


9 
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© And in this recepitrlation. | 
I meant inſtruction; not perſuaſion ; 
© But when I ſet me to perſuade, 

I can do every thing I ſaid !— | 

c Ay and much more.— You aſk me how ? 
© For that a ſimile will do. | 


© And a. propos, to pearls and ſwine, 


© I hear a curſed porter whine, 


„Lock out“ It is the gard*ner's FIG 5 

* Lugging the ears of * th* brindl'd hog.” + 

% Right; Now come in, and ſhut the caſement, . 

© Draw near, and learn to your amazement, 55 

| | That my all powerful eloquence, 73 
Caan bring a ſimile from thence !— | 85 
| * © That dog, tho” but a gard*ner's cur, RA 
4 © Suppoſe for once an orator:— | 15 
1 That hog, at ear of which dog hangs, —— = 
| An audience liſt 'ning to harangues, — = ak 
„But here our ſimi/? muſt halt, 5 95 
i © Of ſimile's the conſtant fault: "= 
„To make it gallop on all fur, 7 # 

8 © The hog ſhou'd hang upon the cur, "© 
; © As all our poets in their ſongs, | 1 
Make /enates hang on ſpeakers tongues, 8 

Let others look to that ; while we 7 | _— 

I By Take as we find it, ſimile. f . + 
« Firſt, dog runs hard, at hog to come, „ 5 # 
2 Which artiſts call exordium,— 5 IM 


2B „ „„ | | Perceiving 


ving 


« 


Perceiving this, if hog is wile, | 


a 


He from the dunghill ſtarts, —and flies, 
Bawls out before the fog comes near him 


, 


* 


* 


While hog in flight precipitate, ; 
« Prefigures miniſter of ſiate, _ 
« Whoſe conſtant courſe it is to fly 


Tor ſhelter to majority /— 


= Mw Bis 
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* 


Which repreſents the hear him! hear him {— _ | 


© Now nimbler dog on hog gains ground,— . 


Hog dqubles to eſcape from hound; 
From which, moſt palpably appear | 
© The ſhuffling tricks of miniſter !— 


Dog over-runs, and miſſes prey, 


© Tumbles and howls; from which you may 


* Have an idea with preciſion, 


Of a minority diviſion ! 


© Wing'd with freſh ſpirits oa flies faſter, 'D 


© Triumphing in poor dogs diſaſter, 

He triumphs, and he flies in vain, 

For dog is at his heels again | 
And now within his haunch he ROOT 
© And now at waggling ear he ſnatches; 
Which ſeiz'd at length, 
Thus ends political intrigue ! 


And thus from hog and dog appears 


|< The power of orators on Cars. 


down tumbles pig, 


And hence perhaps the proverb might grow, 


© Of having by the ear the right /ow, 


_ 
— 


But, 


* A 
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« But, John, I hope you have ta'en notice, 

Of what in ſimile a blot is; 

„That tho' the audience was intended, 
et with the miniſter it ended ?— _ . 
© Now how that ic, and why tis ſo, = = 

© I in few words proceed to ſhow.” | | 


© Attend, dear John ! there is a quality, | 
C Denominate criticality. —— 151 | 
6A kind of captious, ſnarling vice, 4h 
E Which proves men not ſo wiſe as nice. WEED c 
© You have obſery'd within a roof, 1 0 
An eager ſpider ply his woof; . 0 
© And lurk perdue within the loom, _ |: 
a Nor think of all deſtroying Brom 3 c 
© Whet for the caitiff fly his pounches ?— | c 
But if gainſt web a hornet bounches, —_— = 
© Headlong to earth the ſpider falls, 7 
© While hornet marks not as he crawls 1— xt c 
© Careleſs he wheels in airy rings, 177 c 
And ſnakes the cob webs from his wings. 
© Your literary wh per in, 8 c 
© To this ſame ſpider is a kin; 1 


© For puny inſects he in wait lies, 
© But dares not meddle with the great fies. 
< And I the 7wnarch of the hive, | F WE 
© Standing on my prerogative, 5 | 
© Scorn taſte, correctneſs, and propriety ; 
For novelty and great varietx. 


© Thu 


— 


/ 


ERS. 
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Thus have I given ſufficient reaſon 

To anſwer for a worſe miſpriſtton, 
And yet perhaps, upon the matter, 
<1 have another, and a better; | 

© Which take in ſhort. The nation knows 
My maxim ever was, oppoſe? "3 

© And be the miniſter who will, 

My maxim is—oppoſe him {till 601 2 1 
For tho” to Britain neceſſary, 

© *Tis good for ue that a/l miſcarry: 
Excepting one, I need not name him; 
Envy herſelf would bluſh to blame him. 
I do my beſt for all the floc k, 

$ To bring them fairly to the block. 
And yet I'm not like Lilburne“; he 

© Even with himſelf cou'd not agree: 

© But I, howe'er I hate the reſt, 

Am in myſelf completely bleſt. 

© Now this ſame hate with which I burn, 


* 


© Lugs me them in at every turn; 
And be the ſubject hat, or this, 
© The m 


r ne'er comes amils. 


This is John Lilburne, of whom it was ſaid, That had 
be been alone in the world, Lilburne would have gone to 
cuffs with John, and John with Lilburne—by one degree 

a greater patriot thau our hero. | Rs 


{ 


I 
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© Cato his ſpeeches ſtill wou'd end 
With a—Carthago eft delend J 
But I both fi/Þ and begin 
With railiog at the party in. 


LY 


A 


A 


Tho' this is wide of my intention; 
And this I only //ightly mention, 
That you may judge when merit lies 1 in 


A 


© An orator epiſodizing.— 
Noy ſeeing eloquence produces 


0 


Such weighty and important 2e, 
© 'Tis proper you ſhou'd be advis'd, 


* 


In what the ſcience is compris'd ; 

© Why juſt in this, in giving up 

© Plain ſenſe and meaning for a trope.— 

© Then there's another, call'd a fgure.— 

© But, which the leſs, or which the bigger, 
© Muſt even on the table lie, 

© Till I conſult with Farnaby ! 

Next follow metaphor and ſimile, 

And after the/e a num'rous family, 

© Made up of others of the ſame, - 
© Which I can better uſe than name; 
As only baſe mechanic ſouls, 


0 Can tell the names of all their tools. | 


This Apocope comes « wekiy enough to our hero's relief, 
otherwiſe it is hard to ſay what termination he might have 
owed on the word. | 


« Your 


lief, 


ave 


our 
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« Your metaphor, as ancients held it, 
« Is but a ſimile dock'd and gelded; 


And fo your ſimile's of courſe, 


A 


Are ungelt, long-tail'd metaphors ! 


Lay 


I nam'd another—what was he? 
At firſt ? —pſhaw O- Metonymy 1. 
He is— but better an example: 

You know I call'd my brother T—— le. 


K 


„(Pray keep the phraſe in your remembrance,) 
© On St—we a mortgage; or incumbrance, 

© Now, John, by this I underſtand, 

© A man whole merit lies in—land, 

In gardens, and a princely Me —— 
In front, God knows how many feet! 

© Himſelf, like what we ſometimes ſee, 

© A louſe upon embroidery! © 1 

And truly, John, the time affords 

Enow, both commoners and lords, 

With whom the figure well may ſuit, 

O ! that it would apply to B—te! 


A * a 


_. 


When we a noble villa ſpy, 


= 


It raiſes curioſity, 


To know the owner's name. —Alas ! 


* 


The lordly owner proves an—aſs !— _ 

Now, for my brother. John, ſuppoſe” — 

John clapt his his finger on his noſe. 

I underſtand your honour now ; FOES 

I bring the mortgage upon St we!“ : ; 

E 2 1 But 


f 


A 
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But here we mean to halt, and ſtay 
While John perform his Embally : 
A long career wou'd break our wind. | 
Now reader breathe, and look behind. 
7. "WP uſe an author's privilege, | 
Io lead you over 'ditch' and hedge, - 
O'er hill and dale, with fancy ſtrolling ; 
And ſometimes dull, and ſometimes drolling. 
But if our laughing. vein offend 
Any, to ſuch we recommend 
The ſqualid prophecy of famine, 
And much good may it do '*em.—AMEN» 
5 
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| gy the ſun his car hath driv'n | | | 


A plaguy while the raſcal ſtays; 


Shou'd mar ſo exquiſite a plot; 5 


That tempted John, is not ſo clear. 
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Thro' all the turnpike-roads of heav a; 


And now the ſeventh he's jogging on, 
Since we to Cobham-hall lent John, 


But ſuch are ſervants, —now-a days. 


Tis pity that a tipling ſot 


Or miniſterial money undo 
The patriot purpoſe of Rodondo. 


But whether 'twas a bribe or beer, 


E 3 


none 
To us, let it ſuffice that he | 
Never perform'd his embaſſy ; 
Preventing thus a conſultation, 
Of great importance to the nation. 
For had Rodondo laid his po// 

Io vacant nob of Tididol, 

The neceſſary conſequence, 

Had been much ſound, and little ſenſe, 
No uoſtrumm for diſtemper'd ſtates, 

Like contact of two empty pates. 

So, if you take them in dry weather, 
And rub two rotten ſticks together, 
You'll raiſe a flame in half a minute, 
Though neither ſtick has ſpark fire in it : 
And patriotic noddles ſhou'd 

Reſemble ſticks of rotten wood. | 
When fingle, deſtitute of wit; 

But two, together rubb'd, emit, 

By proceſs, which we call attrition, 


The flames of popular ſedition. 


Mean time the gout, with Be in league, 


Still carried on the old intrigue, 
His toe forſaking, by degrees, 
Made war upon Rodondo's knees ; 
And marching upwards very faſt. _ 
Laid ſiege to reaſon's ſeat at laſt. 


__ a. 
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The fortreſs was but ill provided; 
For there Dame Reaſon ne'er reſided, — 
she had appointed long before 
Dumfoundibus the governor; 
: Who for a while the place defended, 
| Till all his long words were expended, 
Or render'd of no further uſe, 
And then hung out a flag of truce; 
W hich brought about, in a few hours, 
Between the belligerent powers, 
A treaty firmly guaranteed; 


The articles who will may read. 


_  Imprimis, we Dumfoundibus, 

For our conſtituent, and us, 

Without condition, ſtipulate - . 

Surrender of Rodondo's pate; 

With all its limits and boundaries, 

As to be fix'd by commiſſaries ; 

Which premiſes, both in and out, 
Are hereby ceded to the Gout. 
Who, on his part, conſents to take it, 5 

Juſt as'twas left by wiſdom, — naked! 

But for the warlike ſtores and treaſure, 


Tho' worn and waſted, in ſome meaſure, 


Among all parties *tis decided, 
That they as follows be divided, 
he | lens ek | Item, 


„ 


— 


36 
Iten, A talent of ſedition 


Much worn, yet ſtill in ſome condition. 


An ample volume of abuſe, 
Though pretty often thumb'd , of uſe, 
A magazine of factious lies, 

The beſt political ſupplies, 

W bich oft' employ'd, detected too, 
Are every whit as good as new. 

The art of keeping a good table, 

By taking in the thoughtleſs rabble; 
Of diving into idiots purſes, 
Of changing aſſes into horſes, 

And driving them about the ſtreets, 
With twenty other, clever feats ; b 

All for the uſe of patriot, 

9 cacafogo we allot. 


Item, A pair of bellows, mended 
With native calf, yet broken winded, 


Which from both ends alike can blow, 


On Teague Oregan we beſtow ; 
With this proviſo, that he lend, 
To friend Rumbumbo, either end, 
W hene'er his lordſhip has a mind, 
To fave for uſe his own trade wind. 
Rodondo's coining tools beſide, 
Between them fairly we divide. 
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Wit 


B 
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With every patch, and ſhred, and hint, 

Of verbage that may be i' th' mint, 5 

To tagg, and to employ at will, | 
As God and nature gave them ſkill. 


Item, For Malagrida's. back, 
A ſuit of hypocritic black, 


With a large wardrobe too of canting ; 
Not that to him they now are wanting, 
But that in time he'll need em, we 

Do very palpably foreſee, > 3 


And, /aſtly, in behalf of Pyrrhus, 
His bully back, ſtrong motives ſtir us; 
And, therefore, to him we award 
A complete ſyſtem of blackguard- 
-1ng with choice flow' rs from Billingsgate, 
The beſt piece in Rodondo's pate. 
Thus from one patriot's ſtock, we hope, 
No leſs than five may ſet up ſhop, 
So coin an ounce of braſs, and you 
Will ſee five farthings riſe to view. 


This done, the governor march'd out, 
And left his garriſon to th' Gout, 
Who, that he might maintain the poſt, 
Beſtow'd on it ſome little coſt, 


— 
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And firſt of all, he girt it round | H. 
Of flannel with a treble mound; | } 80 

0 Repair'd a horn. work much decay'd, n He 
Of old by L — E—— made; POT Ws He 
The entrance guarded with a bray, He 
A new ſtockade the covert way | = | Be 
With half a dozen yards of frize, On An 
Extending downward the glacis. Be 
And thus Rodondo's head poſſeſt 3 He 
We leave him to eternal reſt; _ "38 He 
To ſpeak of the guinguemvirate, == _ | BY 
That got his perſonal eſtate. To 
LE | * | | Pa 
Remember, laughter-loving maid, Io 

In Sacro Gorgon's cavalcade, Th 
You promis'd, that another time | Er 
Shou'd furniſh gin, and furniſh rbime 5 | Fo! 
The gin of Joſeph's genuine hogoo, In 
For grain-deſcended Cacafogo. + I An 
That time is come, and I, the bard, | Of 
Expect you will not break your word. | O 
But paſs his birth and parentage, Ky 
Th' atchievements of his tender age; We 
His youthful frolics, and the art 1 No 
He us'd to win a lady's heart, Th 
And ſpirit her to matrimony, | To 
For that which makes all matches, money; a Bla 


ow | How Pre 


OW 


— 


How land and beeves thus archly got, 
Soon by his vices went to pot; 

How, afterwards, ſupplies to raiſe, | 

He took to ſtudy means and ways ; ; 

How he, of orphans the Protector, 15 


gBecame an hoſpital director, 


And to his own uſe turn'd the pelf, 
Becauſe he was the poor'ſt himſelf; 
How, brought in humour by this feat, 
He got in parliament a ſeat, 5 a 
That haply he might find occaſion, 
To touch the money of the nation : 
Paſs all the ſhuffling tricks he try'd, 

To get upon the winning fide ; 

The offers which to B—e he made, 
Ere he took up the patriot trade; 
For anger, ſo the bard rehearſes, 
In ſpite of nature can make verſes; 
And alſo make a change Yth' tone 


| Of mintſterial hanger-0n, 


O diſappointment ! but for thee, 


| What were this land of liberty? - 


Were't not for thee, on Engliſh groves, 
No trace of patriot could be found. 
Thou com'ſt, indeed, with rueful face, 
To fruitleſs hunters after place, | 
Blaſting their hopes; but in exchange, 


Preſenting proſpects of revenge. 
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at VETS ; « 
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Juſt ſo an egg, when over dreſt, | 
Becomes confounded, hard to digeſt; 
And in the place of wholeſome chyle, 
Produces copious floods of bile ; 

And as a bugg, in queſt of prey, 
From teſter takes his mighty way, 

Or ſallies from a chink of wood, 

Lur'd by the grateful ſmell of blood, 
And with a lion's boldneſs creeps, 
Upon the caitiff as he ſleeps ; 

But if you baulk him of his meal, 
Your noſe will his reſentment feel, 
Inſpir'd by ſuch another flame, 

John Wilkes a patriot became. 

But having this great truth in view, 

That one bugg ſtinks much leſs than two, 
With Sacro Gorgon he united, | 
So cloſe, you would have thought them ſpitted 
8 Together; as is often ſeen, | 
A fat rabbit, with one that's lean, os: 


But I once more the muſe requeſt, 
To let ſuch paultry matters reſt ; 
To ſet aſide his verſe and proſe, 
His pumpings, blanketings, and blows ; 
_ His march with T 
His ſecond eſſay upon woman, 


t to the common; 


* 


Which 


9 8 2 
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Which was not quite ſo. fortunat,&œ Dp 
As that by which he won his mate; 


How to reward him, Greybeard law . 
Had fain upon him laid his paw ; 

But leading the old Put a dance, 

He fairly ſcamper'd o'er to France, 

To learn the principles of freedom, 
Becauſe his country men might need em; 
In proſecution of which ſcheme, 

He ſnall be for a while our theme. | 

But in a ſubject grave as this, 


Thalia, take it not amiſs, 


That we invoke, to lend thee aid, 


Great Sacro Gorgon's tuneful ſhade ; | | — 
For we ha ve ſeen, on Gallic plains, 
Where Liberty triumphant reigns, 

A ſwain contented drive the plow, 5 8 
His helpmate yok'd in't with a ſow! «1 16 
Who by their harmony prov'd this 

Truth, Fortior eſt unita vis; 

And, muſe, you cannot fail to jog 

On better, yok'd with th' ghoſt of hog. 


O thou whoſe brawny hulk while here, 
Serv'd to keep up the price of beer ; 
Whole fertile genius cou'd produce 
Bumfodder for the nation's ule ; 


F |, Whoſe 
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Whoſe wit, like ſmall beer on a dray, 
Ooz'd muddy thro? the maſs of clay ; 
Whom Bacchus, for his lighted rite, 


| Provok'd to the unequal fight, 


And by thy fatal overthrow, 
Yielded a pudding to the crow ! 
Whether, the Antiphraſis loſt, 
You ſtil} enjoy the name of ghoſt, 


And with the once-lov'd Cock lane p'r it, 


You wander in the ſhades of night ; 
Whether in famine's cave you dwell, 


Or in the vault of Clerkenwell; 


Whether Lethean ſtreams inſpire 
The ſtrain, as heretofore, entire, 
Or rather you inhale the mud 


Of the® thrice three-thread Stygian flood! 


Whether Cocytus b/ackftrap ſlum, 


Or Phlegeton affords you rum, 
As hot as B-kf—4 e'er ſupply'd, 


In freedom's cauſe before you dy'd; | 
If in the hogſtye where you wallow, 
Diveſted of your earthly tallow, 

Still anxious for our fate, the pray'r 
Of mortal hard can reach your ear; 
That waggling ear, which in your life 
Eſcap'd ſo oft Jack Ketch's knife; 


ri — 


* Novies Styx circumfuſa coercet. VIIG. 
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That ear, againſt all chances ſav'd, 

When oft the pillory it brav'd, 

Attending like a conſtant mate, 

Even to the grave its parent pate. 

aſſiſt Thalia — Tho' *tis true, 5 

She never yet aſſiſted you; | 13 = 
But ſhew that parſons are forgiving | | 
When no more i'the land o'the living, 
And, as it is in ſcripture read, | 
Heap coals of fire upon her head. 


In that old town, where Butler teaches 

Our good king Harry loſt his breeches, | 
(Which breeches, reader, tho? threadbare, 
Sir Hudibras was proud to wear.) 
Met Churchill, Wilkes, and Humphry C—tex, 
Three firſt-rate Engliſh patriots ; 

Ian res inſpir'd with equal zeal, 

Iro drink about for England's weal; 
To make a trial, whether ale 
Or wine, could beſt inſpire to rail; 
Whether, in claret there might be 
Some ſalve for wounded Liberty; 
Since porter had eſſay'd in vain, 1 
Tho? oft apply'd, to caſe her pain, 
Much they bewail'd their country's lot; 
And drank damnation to the Scot: 
| F 2 


— 


— 
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But having drank it o'er and o'er, | 0 
They were no wiſer than before. | c 
Quoth Humphry, after rueful pauſe, e 
6 Here goes: Confufion to all laws! | c 
Curſe them, they force a man to pay c 
His debts; or d—n me, run away!“ c 


Quoth Sacro Gorgon, © That's a trimmer ; 
Vil pledge you, Humphry, in a brimmer ; 


For whether human or divine, | T 

By G-d they are no friends of mine.” St 
W-—kes, dreadful ſquinting all the while, 60 
Grinn'd horrible, a ghaſtly ſmile ; © | | c 
And ſtretching wide bis lantern jaw, Lis 

4 You, dn your bodies ! talk of law? + 4 1 
What! think ye your eſcapes from bums, c 
| © Your beating bawds, and bilking ftrums ? c 
© Think ye your poxes and bepoxings, 1 


* 


Your ale- houle riotings and boxings 7 


*< Your heads, not ſeldom broke, *tis true; 

© Your day-lights painted black and blue; H 

Tour talent, parſon, for abuſe; B 
„And, H—ph—y, yours at turnipe-juice A 
© Can raiſe you to the rank, which 1 Ts . 
As freedom's champion enjoy = 
© No! though a pair of willing 2 f. 5 5 
« As ever liv'd,—by lake of wits; „ 
vet there's a diff 'rence, all muſt think, 9 F 
© Between the ſettlings and the-drink; | < 


© And 


And 
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And to the world it muſt appear” 
That ye're the ſettlings, I the beer. 
Or, by a figure more a kin, 


Be you the beer, and I the gin; 
* Becauſe, of metaphors, the neareſt 
© To nature, ever are the cleareſt,” 


Quoth H—ph—y, belching, and another 


Thing, which ſome folks call belching*s brother. 
Stroaking his paunch, and looking big, 
« Your figure | is not worth a fig. — 


Not worth what you, as 1 ſuppoſe, 


c 


c 


May ſmell, if you have any noſe, n 


Vour gin and beer won't do for me; 


I deal in foreign wine, d'ye ſee; 


0 


And ſo, to cut the matter ſhort, 


Make me a hogſhead of good port.” 


Ch II, whoſe pipe fix'd in his cheek 


Had hindred all the while to ſpeak, 


Broke ſilence, after a long whiff, 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


! 


And ſaid, “ friend Numps is in a miff. 


And yet I think he might agree 

To ſtand in the ſame rank with me. 

He talks of foreign wine : but I 

That e'er he ſold a drop deny. 

He deal in wine! By G-d I know 

The turnip field where his grapes grow z 
F 3 


466 _ - : +R © D-@& NuD' 0, -0r 
c And, Jack, you know their pow'r to kill, 


© Was drawn from your n'own daddy's ſtill. = 

cis true, the borough-knight of late 

| Has help'd him in his work of fate, 0 

© And this damn'd ſtuff he thinks to put 0 

Upon us for as good as butt, 229 

c No, throw your blackſtrap to the on. I l « 

Or with it feed Sir Joſeph's hogs; T 

For if I had a cup of ale, | 4 

| E I'd drink, by G- d, his rival Th le, . | c 
' © Whole beer, an antidote, defends p 
| 6 Againſt the death Sir Muſhroom vends; 5 f 
1 © That Southwark, if it were not for him, i 
| ; Would be a borough like Old Sarum; _ c 
| But whether. blackſtrap, gin, or yeaſt, | c 
| | © Amongſt us union's ſurely beſt, ' 3 c 
4 As we are all on the ſame plan, c 
| '© To eat and drink the beſt we can: ko 3 c 
l Let us together lay our heads, : 
1 © And make a liquor of three threads, 0 
| © Which being jumbled in one barrel, 5 
Will take off all pretext of une c 
\ And which, like yeaſt or leaven, nn c 
( | © Upon the rotten parts o' th' town, 14 y 
© May in the courſe of time ferment .\: +»W- 


To univeffal-diſcontent.” | c 
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Sage Numps reply'd in baſte—< Indeed "} 
© I think the project will ſucceed ; 
„And, ſimple Humphry, as I ſtand, | 
© That I agree'to't, here's my hand. 
But for the honour of my trade, 


= © There are a few words to be ſaid. 
© You have aſpers'd a calling, which 
© I hop'd ane day would make me rich, 
And I have ſtuck to it, d'ye ſee, 
As long as it would ſtick to me. 
For while I could my liquor fell, 
The ſtate affairs went very well; 
© But with my caſh and credit ſpent, 
4 Old England's independence went; 
© And which great bleſſings to recover, 
From London am I here come over: 
They muſt go hand tn hand, by G: d, 
However you may think it odd; 
© Becauſe where nothing's to be got, 
What man would be a patriot ? 
* How can the ſtate be kept alive, 
© If every member does not thrive 1 
How members thrive, if you cry down 
The honeſt callings which they own ? | 
© I ſay *tis honeſt, Tho you'ſneer, | 


© Pl match my wine with your butt beer. 
ge © You call me poiſoner. Behold, INES 1 a 


s RODONDO, on 
© One battle from my hiding-place, 
© Which never ſaw a turnip's face: 
„Match it from copper, or from ſtill !— 
© You can't, by G-d—And if you will, 
< Vil lay a guinea. If thee dearſt 

© Stand to the bett, I ſays done firſt.” 


So ſaying be a point untiuſs'd, 
His hand into his breeches thruſt, 
From which (while Wilkes and Ch—h—11 Hard), 

A long-neck'd bottle ſoon appear'd. | 
For Numps on ſome occaſions choſe { V4 4 
To make a cellar of his hoſe; 
And in them made a ſhift to ſtowy 
A dozen of the beſt, or ſo; 

Becauſe he ſaid it ripen'd faſt, 

And got ſome flavour, and ſome taſte, 
This method to have wine well ſcented, 
He had improv'd, indeed invented. 
And to ſuch trunk-hoſe-cellars, he 
Had the ſole right as patentee ; 
Becauſe he prov'd their ſituation, 
Made a great ſaving to the nation; 
For in the climate where they bung, 
No need of ſa w- duſt, or horſe · dung. 
But ſome would treat it as a farce, 
And ſay, it made him hang an a—e; 


While 
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While others gravely would diſcuſs | | 


* 


A point of more importance, thus 

A thouſand fad examples teach 

© The hapleſs lot of Patriot's breech, 5 
© Condemn'd by fate to undergo | 


The rude aſſault of every toe; 
As if, indeed, its only uſe _ 
In England were to wear out ſhoes ; 
© And that a Patriot's backſide 
, © Contain'd a magnet for neat hide: 
From whence ſome ſhrewd obſervers gather 
© The late alarming riſe of leather; 
© Becauſe the patriot breed of late 
Is grown more common in the ſtate z 
And frequent contact, it is clear, 


* 


Occaſions greater tear and wear. 

© And if the adlive leather's worn, 
Think how the paſſive muſt be torn ! 

© Though, if in's breeches he crams glaſs, 


LY 


© Ten times more pitiful his caſe ; 


* 


In daily riſque of blood's effuſion, 
And continuity's ſolution; | 
© Unleſs like Parthian, as he flies, 

© He means to wound the enemies * 


Or, if he heathen vengeance ſcorns, 

By a new method cut their corns. 
But it has been obſerv'd of late, 

That there are humours in the ſtate, 


ile | 
c Which 


— 


Of mortal qualms, and apprehenſions, 


© Which have ſeiz d on, and rais'd a flame · 


A l' the parts which no man cares to name, 


© Which makes the grievance fundamental, 
* A circumſtance which we reſent all, 
© The rather that it's not confin'd 

© To our politic parts behind; 

© But every one, in's natural breech, 
© Deplores the ſympathetic itch: _ | 
© And as a dog, into whoſe bum 

© The boys have clapt origanum, 

© Runs helter ſkelter thro' the ſtreets, 
E Snarling at every one he meets; 

E And to aſſuage his burning ail, 

In every kennel thruſts his tail; 

© Juft ſo our preſent patriots are 

6 Eager of getting in the chair. 

© *Tis to allay the burning heat 


- © T'their buttocks that they ſeek the feat : 


© Becauſe it's of the cloſe-ſtool kind, 
And keeps the chairmen cool behind, 


© Where they like glow- worms of male line, | 


© Or rotten whitings, ſtink, and ſhine. 

But more of them we mean to ſpeak, 
© Should the committee live a week; 
© A thing I fear againſt all chances; 


© Such is their burden of grievances, 


e Of irritations, ſpaſins, and tenſions, _ 


© That 


NY 
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© That many wiſe men apprehend, 
T will of them quickly make an end. 
„But as phyſicians are agreed, | 
That piles, before they're cur'd, muſt bleed ; 
© And that, in this alarming caſe, | 
© There's nothing like a cupping-glaſs, 
80 H—ph—y to his windward ws Ll 
The topic always kept apply d; | | 
That every toe which his breech kiſs'd 2 
Might ſerve for a phlebotomiſt: WR 
For ſo's the term deriv'd indeed, 
« Phlebotomiſt, from bottom flea'd.” 


5 1 


But leaving all the reaſons, which 
Had made a inn of H—ph—y's'breech, 
To tell, tho' loath, we muſt begin, 
Th'effects of this un wholeſome binn. 
Poor Ch—k—11! he had cauſe (God knows) 
To curle th'invention of trunk-hoſe; 
Or rather, be the man accurſt, | | 
Who as a cellar us'd them firſt! ] 
And ſurely H—ph—y was in fault | | 
To turn his breeches to a vault. 
However, with a graceful jerk, 
He from the bottle drew its cork, 


Accompanying from behind _ 
The merry g/uck, with blaſt of wind; 
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For *twas with him a conſtant trick, 


Io let a rowzer in the nick 


Of drawing, that it might be 8 
He cork'd his bottles as he ought: —-_ 
And, being always ready prim'd, _ 
The chorus he ſo juſtly tim'd, 

And modulated to his breech, 


That none could tell which ſound was which, 


Others inſiſted, that his f—r- 
ing was an ailment, not an art; 

And would illuftrate ſuch diſcourſe, 

By caſe of broken-winded horſe ; 

Like whom, whenever Numps exerted + 
A muſcle, they'd maintain he f—ted. 
And as his moſt fatiguing works, : 
His daily bread, was drawing corks. 

The force of cuſtom might alone, 

Reduce the ſounds to uniſon. 

"That harmony has charms, appears, 
| Jn all who have not loft their ears; 
Hence, many men would riſque a betet, 
That Humphry's are not cropt—as yet. 
For had they bid his pate good b'ye. 
How could his kept time? aſk I. 

But he himſelf has often made 
Another ſyſtem on this Head. 
And thus he ſtates it:“ Who would ſean 
© The wondrous microcoſm call'd man, 


© Would 


ould 
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Would furely find in- him compriz'd, 

The bill of rights epitomiz'd. 

« Suppoſe now, for example's fake, | 88 
We call the head, Sir Francis B—ke * 
J aſk you, where there could be found 3 
A head lo heavy, or ſo round? 5 

It has by all been ſeen; and all | 

© Muſt needs confeſs i it capital. 

Now for its parts, Let us ſuppoſe 15 
That ſheriff Saw—e were the noſe? | 

or — or — ? But 1 muſt top, | | 

© Leaſt I ſhould raiſe the price of ſoap. 
And as another apt example, 

© Suppoſe we made the brains of * 
© The eyes, and mouths, and beards, and ears, 
Preſigur'd by as many pores 


© Our worthy lord m r claims the tongue, 
so chaſte, ſo fluent, and ſo ſtrong. 
© And for the gullet, parſon H—e 
Fo be its prototype was born, J 

altho' *tis whiſper'd, and he knows it, 
bat hemp or caudel ſoon muſt clole it 3 
et he's no flincher from a fate, 
© We all muſt come to, ſoon or late. 
© The heart and noble parts, are beſt 
By Wilkes and Liberty expreſs'd. 

The lungs by B—s, S- 1 Vn 


At playing conſcience, i is ibs man; 


G6 oo 


K A * . 
* 2 — 
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© Tho'.as to playing conſcience, we 

© Have all as good a hand as he. 

We alſo for the guts may ſerve, 

© As none of us deſign to ſtarve. 

© And the contents, when voided, are 
Of right, Sir J —h M's ſhare, 
The legs, if they deſerve the name 
« Of legs, are ſeen in hopping Jem. 
And I, for my part, am content, 

© To play the humble fundament. 

© Then who can blame me if I chuſe 

To keep that uſeful part in uſe ? —- 
Beſides, my a—ſe has, with ſubmiſſion, 
A right inherent to petition ; 


* 


* 


A 


And all its grievances to vent 
Againſt the preſent government. 
That part enjoys by Magna Charta, 
Excluſive privilege to— f—a, 


* N 


a 


Nor is the man a friend to's country, 
Who claps upon his breech a centry ; 
And whether dry goods, or wet cargo, 
Upon its exports lays embargo, 


- 


A 


* 


* 


This I may ſay, and ſay it truly, 

That when beſt lin'd, tis moſt unruly; 
And makes the greateſt uproar, when 
It has leaſt reaſon to complain, | 


a 


A 


A 


Ly 


But this I am too wiſe to blame ; 


=o 


Our bill of rights men do the ſame. 


7 * 
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« For wind engender'd in the ſtate | | 2s 
© By fomewhere mult evaporate.” _ 

Thus as he ſpake, in a quart-mug, 
Inſtead of glaſs, he pour'd the drug ; 
And with a patriotic leer, 
Cry'd, . Pledge ye,” to the brawny ſeer. 
The brawny ſeer, who ſcorn'd to hedge, 
| Soon anſwer'd, “ I accept your pledge ! 
© Tho', dn me, if I like your drink ; - 
© It looks, by G-d, as black as ink : 
© Of which I have not made the beft 
« Uſe, it mult fairly be confeſt. 0 
* Confound my eyes, and limbs, and blood, 
ll ne'er truſt colour if tis good,” 
So ſaying, to his head he rais'd | 
The cann, and in the liquor gaz'd 5 
And ſa w reflected from its ſhade, 
The ugly faces which he made. 
At this freſh inſult more provok'd, 
In deſp'rate wrath his eye he lock'd; 
And chuck'd down as he'd chuck a Aug, 
The whole contents of H=ph—y's mug. 
Nor left whereof to make libation. N | 
But whether 'twere imagination; 8 
Or that friend H—ph—y's wine, indeed, 
Were brew d of bc Pete pie weed, 
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Root, herb, or flow'r, for 'tis all one, ty - 


No ſooner was the. potion down, 
Than dreadful civil war began 


To waſte the parſon's inward man. 


For porter, who poſſeſs'd of old, 
The ſole dominion of his hold, 
No ſooner ſmock'd the bold deſign, 


Of his old rival, nicknam'd Wine, 
Than ſtraight he beat to arms. His drum 


Reſounded fetid through the room; _ 
And from their clubs each faithful friend 


Of Liberty, the chief attend. 


Some freeholders in ſad condition, 
Made violent motions—to petition. | 
The 37¼ of rights, for this affair, 
Voted a larger hole i'the chair; 


And fram'd a glorious reſolution, 


Of purging well the conſtitution, 

Since wine was worſe, if worſe cou'd be, 
Than the addreſs from Coventry, 

The whole committee ſqueez'd and preſs' TY 


"That grievances might be redreſs'd. 


The ſheriffs next, a motion made 
To call in Dr B—f—d's aid. 
Sir Joſeph M 


y made a ſpeech, 


Which murmur'd hollow thro? the breech ; 
And every one reſolv'd to ſtand 

For Liberty, with heart and hand. | 
But} 


But} 
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But to be ſure of a retreat, 1 
If they ſnould happen to be beat, 


A garriſon in the a—gut | 


Under this valiant knight they put. 

For tam Mercurio, quam Marte, 
He was the heart's blood of the party, 
But now the hour adyang & apace, 
When he ſhou'd ſigh, and fay, alas! 

A curſe upon the lovely ſow, 
Whoſe charms entic'd me from the plow ? 
And me, in jealous fury, ſet 

To geld each rival that I met. 


For from the bigher ground, the foe | 
| Pour'd on the patriots below; 


* 


Who with a ſudden panic ſeiz'd 5 
Towards the poſtern preſs d — ſqueer” a. 
Sir Joſeph was the firſt that fled, | 
And left his poſt, to ſave his head. 


But as the gods, in days of yore, 


To fave them from the Titan' $ power, 
Were forc'd in every ſize and ſhape, | 
From high Olympus to eſcape ; "Pb 
So he (to ſlight of hand no ſtranger), 
Finding himſelf in equal danger, 
With no leſs {kill and caution, tries 
To link away in a diſguiſe, 


But in his rank bimſelf intrenching, | 
| Heſcorn'd to thruſt his ſoul an inch in; 
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Or ow his ben knighthood ſtir, | 
Until he found another Sir.— | 
He'd rather chuſe to lie i' the cc 

Altho' the enemy ſhould take im, 

And make black puddings of his blood, 

Than derogate from knightlyhood. | 
But heaven, to knights in danger, kind, | 

-Preſented, what he wiſhes! to find, | | a 
A form moſt proper to conceal 


— 


This ſtickler for the commonweal : 


In which Sir Reverence envelop'd, , 
He ſwiftly. to the poſtern gallop'd ; „ 
And lay perdue, till Ch — II f——9, | 
Which happen'd oft, when out he darted, ' 


Exulting that he was the firſt 

Who miniſterial chains had burſt, 
And in the cauſe of Liberty, 

Could keep his honours, and be free. 
But Fortune, by the miniſter 

Brib'd in this national affair, 

And naturally ill-intention'd 


To knights and heroes when unpenſion'd, 
On this occaſion ſhew'd her ſpite g 


Againſt our twice-dubb'd borough-knight : 
A hog, that he had lately gelt, 
In this diſguiſe the patriot ſmelt, 
And nothing daunted with the found 
He made in tumbling to the ground, 


LY 
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Hie ſwopt the knight into his belly, 
As if a knight had been a jelly !— 
Not prophet Jonas to the whale 
Aﬀorded ſuch a nice regale. | 0 
But which was hardeſt of digeſtion, 
We will-not ſtop to make a queſtion ; 
Tho', all things weigh'd, it may be gueſs'd, 
The knight was rather better dreſt; : 
For trituration much more fit, 
And what hogs call a dainty bit. 
Tom Thumb, Actæon, Diomede, 
Were gobbled up by thoſe they fed; 
But none ſave Muſhroom and Actæon, 
Were turn'd out of the ſkin they lay in. 
Actæon wore his horns in fight, 
Unlike the prudent borough- Knight. 
Both were determin'd hunters too, | 
That of the boar, this of the /ow. 
One fell a quarry to his dogs, 
The other to his favourite hogs. © 
The ſame their fortune, any way; 
And both are worthy of the lay. 


nut & worſe accident remain'd . 
Sir Joſeph ſo the paſſage ſtrain'd, 
| And like the portreſs at hell's door, 
$0 open'd it, (to ſhut no more), ; 
a | 1 


— 
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That with the motley patriot crew Oe 


— 


Great Sacro Gorgon's ſpirit flew. 


Here ſhould we ſpeak of Wilkes's grief, 
Of H—ph—y looking—like a thief, — 

Bemoaning with his crony, dead, 

His liquor's reputation fled ; 


Nis guinea loſt, his cellar ſham'd, 


And England's conſtitution maim'd ! . 
But now in France the muſe proceeds  _ | 
To ling great Cacofogo's deeds ; 
To follow him by tuck of drum ; 
And hue and cry, and poſt baſte home; 
And all the wonders to relate 
Of Brentford and of Biſhopſpate; 
With many weighty matters, which 
Another book fhall ſhortly teach. 
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A gelding's mane, and feathers of macca w; 
A lady's boſom, and a tail of cod, 
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„in 1MITATION or. 


n On A C Es 


— 


F to a buman face Sir James ſhould p Ae . 


Who could help laughing at a ſight ſo odd 4 a} - 

Juſt ſuch a monſter, Sirs, pray think before ye, 

When you behold one man both Whig and Tory. 
| Not 


(a) Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere ſi velit, & varias inducere plumas, 
Undigque coilatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Deſinat in piſce m, mulier formoſa ſuperne * | | 
Shpectatum admiſſi, riſum teneatis, amici? 
Credite, Piſones, iſti tabule fore librum 
Per ſimilem, cujus, velit agri ſomnia, vane _ 
| | | Fingentur 


. * 
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Not more extravagant are drunkard”s dreams, 
Than /ow church politics with High. church ſchemes, 


Painters, you'll ſay, may their own fancies uſe, 
| And free-born Britons may their party chuſe ; | | 
1 That's true, I own: but can one piece be drawn {| 
For dove and dragon, elephant and fawn ? 


(5) Speakers profeſs'd, who gravity pretend, 
With motely ſentiments their ſpeeches blend; 
Begin like patriots, and like courtiers end. 

Some love tc roar, the conſlitution's broke, 
And others on the natioz's debts to joke; 

Some rail, (they hate a common - wealth ſo much,) | 
Whate'er the ſubje& be, againſt the Dutch; 
While others, with more faſhionable fury, 

Begin with turnpikes, and conclude with Fleury ; 


Some, 


Fingentur ſpecies. Pidtoribus atque poetis 

Quidlibet audendi ſemper fuit aqua poteſtas ; 

Scimus, & hanc veniam petimuſque damuſque vici/- 
Im 8 | | | 

Sed non ut placidis coeant immitia, neu ut 

Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni, 

(5) Inceptis gravibus, plerumgue, & magna profeſſis, 
Purpureus late qui [plendeat unus & alter 
Aſſuitur pannus ; cum lucus & ara Diane, 

Aut properantis aquæ per amanos ambitus agros, 

Aut flumen Rhenum, aut pluvius deſcribitur arcus ; 

Sed nuns non erat his lecus « & fortaſſe cupreſ um 
| | Sts 


So 


Ar 
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Some, when th' affair was Blenheim's glorious battle i 


Declaim'd againſt importing Iriſh cattle. 


| But you, from whate'er fide you take your game, 


Like Anna's netto, always be the ſame. 


() Outſides deceive, * tis hard the eruth to know _ 
Parties from quaint denominations flow, 
As Scots and Iriſh antiquaries ſhow. 
The Low are ſaid to take Fanatics parte, 
The High are bloody Papiſis in their hearts. 
Caution and fear to higheſt faults have run ; 
Io pleaſing both the parties, you pleaſe none, 
Who in the houſe affects declaiming airs, - 
Whales in Change alley paints, in Fiſh-ſtreet, bears. 
Some metaphors, ſome handkerchiefs diſplay, 
Theſe peep in hats, while thoſe with buttons play, 
And make me think it reperition-day ; 


There 


Scis fimulare : ; Fw” hoc, f frattis enatat expes- 
Navibus, ere dato qui pingitur ? amphora cepit 
Inſtitui, currente rota cur urceus exit? 
Dengue ſit quidvis, ſimplex duntaxat & unum. 
(e) Decipimur ſpecie recti: brevis eſſe labors, 
Ob/turus Ho; ſectantem læ via, nervi 
Deficiunt animique « profeſſus grandia, turget, 
Qui variare cupit rem prodigaliter unam, 
Delphinum /5lvis appingit, fluctibus aprum, 
In vitium ducit culpæ fuga, ſi caret arte. 
Emilium circa ludum faber imus & ungnes 
Hamer, & molles imitebitur ore capillos; 
9 I nfelix 


= | ' 
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There knights baranguing hug a neighb'ring poſt, 
And are but Querum orators at moſt. 


- Sooner than thus my want of ſenſe expoſe, 
I'd deck out bandy-legs with gold clock't hoſe, 


Or wear a toupet-wig without a noſe. 


Nay, I would ſooner have thy phyz, I ſwear, 
Surintendant des plaiſirs d' Angleterre“. | 


(d) Ye weekly writers, of ſeditious news, 
Take care your ſubjects artfully to chuſe: 
Write panegyric ſtrong, or boldly rail, 
You cannot miſs preferment,—or a jail, 
Wrap up your poiſon well, nor fear to ſay 
What was a lie laſt night is truth to day; 


Infelix operis ſumma, quia ponere totum 
Neſciet ; ego me, ſi quid componere curem, 
Non magis eſſe velim, quam pravo vivere naſo 

Sßpectaudum uigri. oculus, nigroque capillo. 

(4) Sumite materiam veſtris, gui ſcribitis, aquam 
Viribus; & verſate diu, quid fes re recuſent, 
Quid valeant humeri t cui lecta potenter erif res; 
Nec facundia deſeret hunc, nec lucidus ordo. 
Ordinis hæc virtus erit & Venus, aut ego fallor, 
U? jam nunc dicat, jam nunc dehentia dici: 
Pleraque differet, & præſenò in tempus omittat, 
Dixeris egregie, notum ſi callida verbum 

Keddiderit junctura novum; ſi forte neceſſe eſt 
=; Fudiciis 

*All Mr Heydegger's letters eame directed to 
him from abroad, A Monſieur, Monſieur Heydegger, 

Surintendant de plaiſirs d' Angleterre. 
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Tell this, ſink that, arrive at Ridpath's praiſe, 


Let Abel Roper your ambition raiſe. 
To lie fit opportunity obſerve, 


S.ving ſome double meaning in reſerve; 

But oh ! you'll merit everlaſting fame, 

If you can quibble on Sir Robert's name. 

In ſate aff airs uſe not the vulgar phraſe, | 
Talk words ſcarce known in good queen Beſt's days. 
New terms let war or trafhc introduce, 

And try to bring perſuadiug ſhips in uſe, 

Coin words: in coiniag ne'er mind common fenſe, 
Provided the original be French. | 


() Like ſouiſ ſea ſtock, expreſſions riſe and fall 
King Edward's words are now no words at all. 
Did ought your predeceſſor's genius cramp ? 


Sure ev ry reign may have its proper ſtamp, 


All ſublunary things of death partake ;. 


What alteration does a cent'ry make ? 


H Kings 


Indiclis monſtrare recentibus abdita rerum; 

Fingere cinfuris non exaundita Cethegis 
Continget, dabiturgue licentia ſumpta pudenter 
Et nova, fittaque nuper habebunt verba fidem; ſi 
Graco fonte cadant. N 

licuit, ſemperque licebit, 


(e) 


Signatum praſente nota producere nomen. 

Ut Syloæ foliis prenos mutantur in annos, 
Prima cadunt ; ita verborum vetus interit etas, 
Debemur morti nos, noſiraque. five receptus, 5 
Terra Neptunus, claſſes aquilonibus arcet, 


R egis 
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Kings and comedians all are mortal found, 
Cæſar and Pinkethman are under ground. 
What's not deſtroy'd by time's devouring hand! 


Where's Troy, and where's the May-pole ia the 


Strand: | 
Peaſe, cabbages, and turnips, once grew where 
Now ſtands New Bond- ſtreet, and a newer ſquare ; 
Such piles of buildings now riſe up ond down ; 
London itſelf ſeems going out of town. 
Our fathers croſs'd from Fulham in a wherry, 
Their ſons enjoy a bridge at Putney-ferry. 
Think we that modern words eternal are ? 
Toupet and Tompion, Coſins and Colmar, 
Hereafter will be call'd by ſome plain man 
A wig, a watch, a pair of ſlays, a fan. 
To things themſelves if time ſuch change affords, 


Can there be any truſting to our words:! 


(f) To ſcreen good miniſters from public rage, 
And how with party-Madneſs to engage, 


We learn from Addiſun's immortal Page. 
| The 


Regis opus, ſleriliſve diu palus, aptaque remis 
Vicinas urbes alit, & grave ſentit aratrum : 
Seu curſum mutavit iniquum frugibus amnis, 
Doctus iter melius, mortalia facta peribunt ; 
Nedum ſermonum ſtet honos, & gratia vivax. 
Multa renaſcentur, que jam cecidere ; cadentque, 
Que nunc ſunt in hanore vocabula, ſi volet uſus : 


Quem penes arbitrium eſt, & jus & norma 8 | 


( f) Res geſte regumque ducumgne, & triſiia bella, 


Ne ſeribi poſſent numero, monſiravit Homerus. 


Ver ſibus 


pP & L FT FCS "= 
The Jacob ite's ridicolous opinion | 
Is ſeen from Tikell's letter to Avignon. 


But who put sCaleb's Country Craftſman out, 
Is till a ſecret, and the world's in doubt. 


(2) Not long fince pariſb-clerks, with ſaucy airs, 
| Apply'd king David's p/alms to ſtate affairs. 
Some certain fanes to politics belong, 


On both ſides drunkards love a party-ſong. 


(% If full acroſs the Speaker's chair I go, 
Can I be ſaid the rules o'th* houſe to Kno 
I'll ask, nor give offence without intent, 


Nor thro' meer ſheepiſhneſs be impudent. 


(i) In ads of parliament avoid ſublime, 
Nor e'er addreſs his majeſty in rbime ; 
H2 | An 


Verſibus impariter junctis querimonia primum, 
Poſt etiam incluſa eſt voti ſententia compos. 
he Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiſerit auctor, 

Crammatici certant, & adhuc ſub judice lis eſt. 

(2) Muſa dedit fidibus Divos, pueroſque Deorum, 
Et pugilem victorem, & equum certamine primum 
Et juvenum curas, & libera vina referre, 

% Deſeriptas ſervare vices, operumque colores, 


ue, Gur ego, fi nequeo, ignoroque poeta ſalutors _ - 
| Cur neſcire, pudens prave, quam diſcere malo ? 1 

dj, (i) Verſibus exponi tragicis res comica non vult, 

Iudignatur item privatis, ac prope ſocco 

. Digni. 
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An at? of parliament's a ſerious thing, 
Begins with year of Lord and year of king ; 
Keeps cloſe to form, in every word is ſtrict, 
When it would pain, and penalties inflict, 
Soft words ſuit beſt petitioners intent ; 
Soft words, O ye petitioners of Kent! 


(% Who e'er harangues before he gives his vote, W + 
Should ſend ſweet language from a tuneful throat. 
Pultney the coldeſt breaſt with zeal can fire, 

And Roman thoughts by Attic /{i/e inſpire; * 
He knows from tedious wrangliags to beguile 
the ſerious houſe into a chearful ſmile ; 

When the great patriot paints his anxious fears 
For England's ſafety, I am loſt in tears. 


But when dull ſpeakers ſtrive to move compaſſion, L 
I pity their poor hearers, not the nation: In 
Unleſs young members to the purpoſe ſpeak, | G 


1 fall a laughing, or 1 fall aſleep. 
| (/) Can 


Dignis carminibus narrari cena Thyeſte. 

Iute raum tamen, & vecem Comedia tollit, 
Jratuſque Chremes tumido delitigat ore. 

Telephus & Peleus, cum pauper, & exu! utergue 
Peirojicit ampullas, & ſeſquipedalia ver ba, 

(*) Non ſatis eſt pulchra eſſe poemata © * dulcia ſunt ; 
Et quocungue. volent animum auditoris agunio, 5 
Ut ridentibus arrident, ua flentibus adſunt 

Humani vultus. Si vis me flere, dolendum eſt 

Primum ipſi tibi: tunc tua me infortunia ledent ( 
Telephe, vel Peleu. Male fi mandel luqueris, 
Aut dormitabo aut ridebo. | 
(1) Format 
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(%) Can men their inward faculties controul-? 
Is not the tongue an index to the ſoul ? 5 
Laugh not in time of ſervice to your God, : 
Nor bully, when in cuſtody o'th* red; EE 
Look grave, and be from jokes and grinning far, 
When brought to ſue for pardon at the bar. 


| If then you let your ill-tim'd wit appear, 
» MW Knights, citizens, and burgeſſes will ſneer. 


(n) For land or trade, not the ſame notions fire 
The city-merchant, and the country /quire ; 
Their climes are diſtant, tho? one cauſe unites 
The /airds of Scotland, and the Corniſh knights. 


(2) To /ike/ihood your characters confine 
Don't turn Sir Paul out ; let Sir Paul reſign. 


2 
In Walpole's voice (if factions ill intend) 
Give the two Univerſities a friend; 
1 Give 
Can | | h 
(/) Format enim natura prins nos intus ad omnem 
Fortunarum habitum, &c. | 
Poſt effert animi motus interprete lingua. 
| | = Triſlia mæſtum 
1 Vultum verba decent, &c. . 
Si dicentis erunt furtunis abſona diſta, 
210 Romani tollent equites, pediteſque cachinn um. 
o. (az) Intererit multum Divuſne loquatur, an heros: 


Mercator ne vagus, cultcrne virentis agelli: 
| Colchus, an Alſyrius, Thebis nutritus, an Argis. 
Jent (t,) Aut famam ſequere, aut ſibi conwenientia finge 
4 Scriptor. Honoratum ſi forte reponis Achiliem > 


Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer: 


Jura 
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. Give Maidſtone wit, and elegance refin'd ; 


To both the Pelhams give the Scipios mind 

To Cart“ ret learning, eloquence, and parts; 

To George the /econd, give all Engliſh hearts. 
(s) Sometimes freſh names in politics produce, 
And factions yet unheard of introduce; 

And if you dare attempt a thing ſo new, 
Make to itſelf the flying /quadron true. 


() To ſpeak is free, no member is debar'd : 
But funds and national accompts are hard: 
Safer on common topics to diſcourſe, | 
The malt-tax, and a military force. 
On theſe each coffee-houſe will lend a hint, 
Beſides a thouſand things that are in print, 
But ſteal not word for word, nor thought for thought: 
For you'll be teaz'd to death, if you are caught. 
| | Vhen 


Jura neget ſibi nata ; nihil non arroget armis. 

Sit Medea ferox, invictaque flebilis Ino, 

Perfidus Ixion, To vaga, triſiis Oreſtes. 

() Si quid inexpertum ſcenæ committis, & audes 

 Perſonam formare novam : ſervetur ad imum 

Qualis ab incæpto proceſſerit, & ſibi conſtet. 

(p) Difficile "ſt proprie communia dicere e tuque 
Refins Iliacum carmen deduces in actus, 
Quam fi proferres ignota, indiftaque primus. 
Publica materies privati juris erit, ſi 
Nec circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem, 
Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 

| ee Interpres, 


12 


en 


* 


rr 
When Factious leaders boaſt increaſing ſtrength, 
Go not too far, nor follow ev'ry length: 

Leave room for change, turn with a grace about, 
And ſwear you left em, when you found 'em out. 


(q) With art and modeſty your part maintain: 
And talk like co/'ze/ Titus, not like Lane; 
The trading knight with rants his ſpeech begins, 
Sun, moon, and ſtars, and dragons, ſaints, and kings: 
But Titus ſaid, with his uncommon ſenſe, | 2h 
When the excluſion bill was in ſuſpence, 
hear a lion in the lobby roar; 
Say, Mr Speaker, ſhall we ſhut the door, 
And keep him there, or ſhall we let bim in, 


To try if we can turn him out again! 


(r) Some mighty bluſterers impeach with noiſe, 
And call their private cry, the nation's voice; 


(5) From 


Tnterpres : nec ſic deſilies imitator in arctum 
Unde pedem proferre pudor vetet, aut operis lex. 


(q) Nec fie incipies ut Scriptor Cyclicus olim. 
Fortutam Priami cautabs, & nobile bellum > 
Quanto rectius hic, qui nil molitur inepte ! _ 
Dic mihi Muſa virum, capte poſt tempora Troje, 

Qui mores hominum muitorum vidit & urbes, 


(ert) Non fumum ex fulgore, ſed ex fumo dare lucem | 
Copitats 


(5) Qrid 
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(-) From folio'sof accompts they take their handles, 
And the whole balance proves a pound of candles; 


As if Paul's cupola were brought to bed, 
After hard labour, of a ſmall pin's head. 


(7) Some Rufus, ſome the Conqueror bring in, 
And ſome from Julius Cæſar's days begin. 
A cunning ſpeaker can command his chops, 
And when the hou/e is not in humour, ſtops; 
In falſehood probability imploys, | 
Nor his old lies with newer lies deſtroys. 


() If when you ſpeak, you'd hear a needle fall, 
And make the frequent hear-hims rend the wall, 
In matters ſuited to your taſte engage, | 
Remembring ſtill your quality and age. 

Thy taſk be this, young knight, and hear my ſong, 
What politics to ev'ry age belong, 

(x) When 


(s) Quid dignum tanto feret hic fromi{"or hiatu ? 
Parturient montes, naſcetur ridiculus mus. 
(:) Nec reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri, 
Nec gemino bellum Trejanum orditur ab cvo, 
= - , que 
Deſperat tractata niteſcere poſſe, relinguit. 
Atque ita mentitur, fic veris falſa remiſcet 
Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrefet imum. 
(u) Tu, quid ego, & populus mecam deſideret, audi, 
S1 plauſorts eges aulza manentis, & uſque 
Seſſuri, donec cantor, vos plaudite, dicat ; 
Atatis cujuſque notaudi ſunt tibi mores ; 
Mobilibuſque decor naturis dandus, & annis, 
5 | (x) Keddere 


*. 
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85 (x) When babes can ſpeak, babes ſhould be taught 
; to U, © 7 | 
King George the [econd's health, huzza, huzza !1 
Boys ſhould learn Latin for Prince William's ſake, 


And girls Louiſa their example make. 


(5) More loves the youth, juſt come to his eſtate, 
To range the helds, than in the houſe debate; 
More he delights in fav'rite jowler's tongue, 
Than in Will Shippen, or Sir William Young : 

If in one chaſe he can two horſes kill, 

He cares not two-pence for the land-tax bill: 

Loud in his wine, ia women not o'er-nice, 

He damns his uncles if they give advice; 
Votes as his father did when there's a call, 
But had much rather never vote at all. 


(z) We take a diff'rent turn at twenty - ſiæ, 
And lofty thoughts on ſome lord's daughter fix; 


(x) Redde re gui veces jam ſcit puer, & pede certo 
S ignat humum, gejlit paribus colludere, & iram 
Colligit ac ponit temere, & mutatur in horas. 
(O) Imberbis juvenis, tandem cuſtode remoto, 
Gaudet equis, canibuſque, & aprici gramine campi; 
Cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus aſper, 
Utilium tardus proviſor, procigus eris, * | 
 Sublimis, cupiduſque, & amata relinguere pernix. 
| (2) Converſis ſtudiis, ætas, animuſque virilis 
| | Quarit 


— 
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With men in pow'r ſtrict friendſhip we purſue, 
With ſome conſiderable poſt in view. 

A man of forty fears to change his note, 
One way to ſpeak, and t'other way to vote; 
Careful his tongue in paſſion to command, 


Avoids the bar, and ſpeaker's reprimand. 


(4) In bags the od man lets his treaſure ruſt, 
Afraid to ule it, or the funds to truſt; | 
When ſtocks are low, he wants the heart to buy, 
And through much caution ſees *em rife too high; 
Thinks notbing rightly done ſince ſeventy-eight, 
Swears preſent members do not talk, but prate : 


In Charles he /econd”s days, ſays he, ye prigs, 


Tories were Tories then, and Whigs were Whigs. 


Alas! this is a lamentable truth, 
We loſe in age as we advance in youth: 
I laugh, when twenty will like eighty talk, 
And old Sir John with Polly Peachum walk. 
(5) Now 


Quærit opes & amicitias; inſervit honori 
Coumiſiſſe canet, quod mox mutare laboret. 

(a) Multa ſenem circumveniunt incommoda : vel quod 
Quarit, & inventis miſer abſtinet, ac timet uti : 
Dilator, ſpe longus, iners, aviduſque futurt ; 
Di fiicilis, querulus, laudatur temporis acti 
Se puero, cenſor, caſligatorque minorum. 

Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda ſecum ; 
Multa recedentes adimunt. Ne forte ſeniles, 
Mandentur juveni partes, pueroque viriles: 
Semper in adjunctis, evoque morabimur aptis. 


(6) Aut 
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(5) New as to double, or to falſe returns, 

When pockets ſuffer, and when anger burns, 

O thing ſurpaſſing faith! knight ſtrives with knight, 
When both have brib'd and neither's in the right. 
The bayliſt's ſelf is ſent for in that caſe, 

Aud all the witneiles had face to face. 

Selected members ſoon the fraud unfold, 

In full committee of the hou/? 'tis told; 
Th' incredible corruption is deſtroy'd, 


The chairwan's angry, and th' election void. 


(c) Thoſe who would captivate the well-bred 
throng, 
Should not too often ſpeak, nor ſpeak too long : 
Church, nor church-matters ever turn to ſport, 
Nor make St Stephen's Chapel, Dover Court, 


(4) The /peaker, when the Commons are aſſembl'd, 
May to the Grecian Chorus be reſembl'd ; | 
; ' Tis 


(%) Aut agitur res in ſceuis, aut acta refertur. 

Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 
Quai gue ſunt oculis ſubjetta fidelibus, & que 

Ip/e ſibi tradit Spectator. | 
Quodcung; ofiendis mihi ſic, incredulus odi. 

(c) Neve minor, neu fit quinto productior actu 
Fabula, quæ poſci vult, & ſpectata reponi : 

„ Vec Deus inter ſit, niſi dignus vindice nodu s 

Inciderit, nec quarta loqui perſona laboret. 

(d) Actoris partes Chorus, efficiumgque virile 
Defendat s neu quid medios interciuat actus 


Quod 
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*Tis his the young and modeſt to eſpouſe, 

And ſee none draw, or challenge in the houſe 2 
? Tis his old hoſpitality to. uſe, 
And three good printers for the houſe to chuſe; 
To let each repreſentative be heard, 


And take due care the chaplain be preferr'd, 
To hear no motion made that's out of joint, | 
And where he ſpies his member, make his point. 


(e) To knights new choſen in old time would come, 
The county trumpet, and perhaps a drum ; 
Now when a burgeſs new elect appears, 
Come train-bands, horſe-guards, foot guards, 
grenadiers: 
| When the majority the town clerk tells, 
His honour pays the fiddles, waits, and bells : 


© Harangues 


Quod non propoſite conducat, & hæreat apte ; 
Ille bonis faveatque & concilietur amicis, 
Et regat iratos, & amet peccare timentes. 
Ille dipes laudet menſ# brevis : Ule ſalubrem 
Juſlitium, legeſque & apertis otia portis, 
Ille tegat commiſſa, Deiſgue p ecetur, & oret 
Ut redeat miſtris, abeut fortuna ſuperbis. 

(e) Tibia non, ut nunc, orichalco vincta, tubæ gu-: 
Emula, ſed tenuis, ſimplexque foramine pauco 
Aſpirare, & adeſſe cheris erat utilis, c. 
Poſ!quam cepit agros extendere victor, e urbem 
Latior ampledti murus, Tc, 

Acceſſit numeriſque modiſque licentia major. 
Sic etiam fidibus veces crevere ſeveris, 
Et tulit eloquium inſolitum facundia praceps, 

Utiliumgue 


es 


7 
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Harangues the mob, and is as wiſe and great, 


As the moſt myſtic oracle of ſtate. 


(J) When the duke's Hendon for the county ſtood, 
His beef was fat, and bis October good; 
His lordſhip took each ploughman by the fiſt, 
Drunk to their ſons, their wives and daughters kid; 
But when ſtrong beer their freeborn hearts inflames, 
They ſell him bargains, and they call lim names. 
Thus is it deem'd in Engliſh nobles wiſe 
To ſtoop for no one reaſon but to riſe, 


(g) Election matters ſhun with cautions awe, 
O all ye judges learned in the law! 
A judge by bribes as much himſelf degrades, 


As ducheſfs- dowager by en. 


(5) Try not with joſts obſcene to force a ſmile, 
Nor lard your fpeech with mother Needham's ſtile: 
1 - 

Utiliumgque ſagax rerum, & divina futuri © 
Sortileuis non diſcrepuit ſententia Deiphig, 
(J) Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit, ob hircum, 
Incolumi gravitate jocum tentavit ; eo quod 

Iliecebris erat, & grata novitate morandus 

Spe'tator, fund? 4, que ſacris, & potus, & exlex. 
(g) Lfitire leves indigna tragedia verſus: 

Ut feſtis matrona moveri juſſa diebus, 

Intererit Satyris paulnm pudibunda Protervis. 
(b) Non ego inornata & dominantia nomina ſolum, 

6 erbaque, Pi/\ _ Satyrorum ſet iptor amabo ; 


Nec 


— 


” — 
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Let not your tongue to Olphieldiſmmos run, 

And Xibleriſmos with abhorrence ſhun ; 

Let not your looks affected words diſgrace, 
Nor join with filver tongue a brazen face; 
Let not your hands, like tall-boys, be employ'd 
And the mad rant of tragedy avoid. 5 


Juſt in your thoughts, in your expreſſion clear, 


Neither too modeſt, nor too bold appear. 


| (i) Others in vain a like ſucceſs will boaſt, 
He ſpeaks moſt eaſy who has ſtudy'd moſt. 


(% A peer's pert heir has to the commons ſpoke 
A vile reflection, or a bawdy joke; 
Call'd to the houſe of lords, of this beware, 
»Tis what the hops bench will never bear. 
Among the commons is ſuch freedom ſhown, 
They laſh each other, and attack the throne : 
Yet ſo unſkilful, or ſo fearful ſome, 


For nine that ſpeak there's nine-and-forty dumb, 


bh 


(/) When 


Nec fic enitar tragico differre color, | 
Ut aihil interſit, Davuſue loquator, et audax 
Pythias, emuncto lucrata Simone talentum : 
An cuſterfamuluſque Dei Silenus alumni 
5A Ut ſibi quivis 
Speret idem, ſudet multum fruſtraque laboret, 
(k) Ne nimiumteneris juvenentur verſibus unguam, 
Aut immunda crepent, ignominioſaque dita.s 
Offenduntur enim, quibus eft equus, & pater, & res 
Nee fi quid fricti ciceris probat. & nucis emtor, 
Eguls accipiunt animis, donautve corona. 1 
| fs | - 1) At 


j) 
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(/) When James the firſt, at great Britannia's helm, 
Rul'd this word-clipping and word-coining realm, 
No words to royal favour made pretence, 5 
But what agreed in ſound and claſh'd in ſenſe. 
Thrice happy he! how great that ſpeaker's praiſe, 
Whoſe ev'ry period look'd an hundred ways? 
What then? we now with juſt abhorrence ſhun, 
The trifling quibble, and the ſchool-boys pun ; 
Tho? no great connoiſſeur, I make a ſhift 
Juſt to find out a Durfey from a Swift; 
e I can diſcern with half an eye, I hope, 
Miſt from Jo. Addiſon; from Euſden, Pope: 
I know a farce from one of Congreve's plays, 
And Cibber's opera from Johnny Gay's. 


() When pert Defoe his ſaucy papers writ, 
He from a cart was pillor'd for his wit: 
By mob was pelted half a morning's ſpace, 
en And rotten eggs beſmear'd his yellow face 
The Cenſor then improv'd the liſt'ning iſle, 
And held both parties in an artful ſmile, ' 
(1) At noſtri proavi, Plautinos, & numeros & 
Laudavere ſales, nimium patienter utrumque, 
Nec dicam ſtulte, mirati :*i modo, ego, & vos 


* Scimus inurbanum lepido ſe ponere dicto, 

SEP Loegitimumque ſonum digitis callemus, & aure, 
＋ res, (n) Ignotum tragicæ genus inveniſſe Camæ na 
r, 


Dicitur, & plauſtris vexiſſe poemata Theſpis * 
1) At Qua canerent, agerentque petuncti fæcibus ora. 
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A ſcribbling erew now pinching winter brings, 0 
That ſpare no earthly nor no heav'nly things, 5 
Nor church, nor ſtate, nor treaſurers, nor kings. 
But blaſphemy diſpleaſes all the town; 

And for defying ſeripture, law, and crown, 8 
Woolſton ſhould pay his fine, and loſe his gown. 


(+) It muſt be own'd the journals try all ways 

To merit their reſpective party's praiſe : 

They jar in every article from Spain; 

A war theſe threaten, thoſe a peace maintain : 

Tho' lye they will, to give em all their due, 

In foreign matters, and domeſtic too. 

W boe'er thou art that would'ſt a poſt man write, 

Enquire all day, and hearken all the night. 

Sure Gazetteers, and writers of Courants, 

Might ſoon exceed th' intelligence of France: 

To be out-done old England ſhould refuſe, 

As in her arms, ſo in ker public news; 

fo, But 

Poſt hunc perſonæ, palleque repertor Hon 
#ſchjlus, & modicis inſtravit pulpita tignis, 
Et docuii magnumgque loqui, nitique cotturuo. 
Succeſfſit vetus bis comæ dia, non ſine multa 
Laude : ſed in vitium libertas excidit, & vim 
Dignum lege regi + lex eſt accepta, choruſque 
Turpiter obticuit. ſublato jure nocendi, 

(2) Nil intentatum noſtri liguere poete, 
Nec minimum meruere decus, veſtigia Graca 


Auſi deſerere, & celebrare domeſtica facta: 
Nec virtute foret, clariſve potentius armis, 


Quan 


ann 
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But truth is ſcarce, the ſcene of action large, 
And correſpondence an exceſſive charge. 


(%) There are who fay no man can be a wit, - 


' Unleſs for Newgate or for Bedlam fit; 


Let pamphleteers abuſive ſatyr write, 
To ſhew a genius is to ſhew a ſpite: 


That author's works will ne'er be reckon'd good, 


Who has not been where Curl the printer ſtood. 


() Alas poor me, you may my fortune gueſs : 
I write, aud yet humanity profels : 


(Though nothing can delight a modern judge, 


Without ill-nature and a private grudge), 
I love the king, the queen, and royal race: 
1 like the government, but want no place :: 


13 | Tos 
* ' . 
 Quam lingua, Latium, ſi non effenderet unum- 
quemque portarum lime labor, & mora.— 
(o) Ingenium miſera quia fortunatius arte 
Credit. & excludit ſanos Helicone poetas 
| Democritus ; bona pars non unguem pon ere curat, 
Non barbam : | | 
Naniiſcetur enim pretium, nomenque poetæ, 
Si tribus Anticyris caput inſanabile nunquam 
Tonſori Licina commiſerit. 
8 | O ego levus, 
Qui purgor bilem ſub verni temporis horam : 
Non alius faceret meliora poemata, Verum 
Nil tanti eſt : ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum 
Reddere que ferrum valet, exurs ipſa ſecands ; 
Munus C «ficium, nil ſcribens ipſe, docebo, 


(2) 


— 
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Too low in life to be a juſtice 1, 8 
And for a conſtable, thank god ! too high : 
Was never in a plot, my brain's not hurt; 
I politics to poetry convert. | 


(2) A politician muſt (as I have read) 
Be furniſh'd, in the firſt place, with a Head: 
A head well fill'd with Machiavelian brains, 
And ſtuff' d with precedents of former reigns ; 
Muſt journals read, and Magna Charta quote, 
hut acts till wiſer, if he fpeaks by note + 
| Learns well his leſſon, and ne'er fears miſtakes ? 
For ready-money ready-ſpeakers makes; | 
He muſt inſtructions and credentials draw, 
Pay well the army, and protect the law: 
Give to his country what's his country's due, 
But firſt help brothers, ſons, and couſins too. 
He muſt read Grotius upon war and peace, 
And the twelye judges ſalary increaſe. 
He muſt oblige old friends and new allies, 
And find out ways and means for freſh ſupplies. 
He 


Unde parentur opes; quid alat formetque poetam: 
Quid deceat, quid non: quo virtus, quo ferat error. 
(J) Scribendi rele, ſapere eft & principium, & fons « 
Rem tibi Soratice poterunt oftendere charte ; 
Verbaque proviſam rem non invita ſequentur. 
Qui didicit, patriæ quid debeat, & quid amicis < 
Quo ſit amore parens, quo frater amandus, & 
hoſpes, | | a 
Quod ſit conſeripti, quod judicis officium ; . 
| aries 
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He muſt the weavers grievances redreſs, 
And merchants wants in merchants words expreſs, 


(2) Dramatic poets that expect the bays, 
Should cull our hiſtories for party plays ; 


Wickfort's ambaſſador ſhould fill their head, 
And the /tate-trials carefully be read: 


For what is Dryden's muſe and Otway's plots 
To th' ear/ of Eſſex or the queen of Scots ? 


(q) Tis faid that queen Elizabeth could ſpeak, 
At twelve years old, right Attic full-mouth'd Greek ? 
Hence was the, ſtudent forc'd at Greek to drudge, 

If he would be a biſhop, or a judge. 
Divines and lawyers now don't think they thrive, 
'Till promis'd places of men ſtill alive: 


How 


Partes in bellum miſſi ducis, ille profecto 
Reddere perſone ſcit convenientia cuique. 

() Reſpicere exemplar vita, morumque jubebo 
Doctum imitatorem, & vera hinc ducere voces. 
Fabula nullius Veneris, ſine pondere & arte, 
Valdius cblefat populum, meliuſque moratur, 
Quam verſus inopes rerum, nugæque canoræ. 

(2) Craiis ingenium, Eraiis dedit ore ratundo 
Muſa 1equi, c. 

Romani pueri longis i aſſem 
Diſcunt in partes centum diducere : dicat 
Filius urbani, fi de quincunce remota eſt 
Uncia, quid ſupereſt? poteras dixiſſe, triens * 2 
en 
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How old is ſuch a one in ſuch a poſt ? 

The anſwer is, he's ſeventy-five almoſt : 
Th' archbiſhop, and the maſter of the rolls! 
Neither is young, and one's as old as Paul's. 
Will men, that aſk ſuch queſtions, publiſh books, 
Like learned Hooker's, or chief-juſtice Cook's ? 


(r) On tender ſubjects with diſcretion touch, 
And never ſay too little, or too much. | | 


On trivial matters flouriſhes are wrong, 


| Motions for candles never ſhould be long: 

Or if you move, in caſe of ſudden rain, 

To ſhut the windows, ſpeak diſtinct and plain. 
Unleſs you talk good Engliſh down-right ſenſe, 
Can you be underſtood by ſerjeant Speuce ? 


() New ſtories always ſhould with truth agree, 
Or truth's half-ſiſter, probability: 
Scarce could Toft's rabbits, and pretended throws, 


On half the honourable houle pak. 
| (/ ) When 


Rem poteris ſervare tuam. 
Redit uncia; guid fit? 
Semis ; at hac animos ærugo, & cura peculi 
Cum ſe mel imbuerit ; ſperamus carmina fingi 
Poſſe linenda cedre, & lævi ſervanda cupreſſe ? 
(r) Quicguid præcipies, eſto brevis, ut cito dicta 
Percipiant avimi dociles, teneantque fideles ; 
Omne ſupervacuum pieno de pectore manat. 
() Ficta voluptatis cauſa, ſiut proxima veris ; 
Nec quodcunigue volet, poſcat ſ161 fabula credi: 
Neu pra nſæ Lamiæ vivaum puerum extrahat alvs, 
| ( ) Centuriæ 
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(:) When Cato ſpeaks, young Shallow runs away, 
And ſwears it is ſo dull he cannot ſtay : 
When rakes begin on blaſphemy to border, 
Bromley and Hanmer cry aloud —T' order. 
The point is this, with manly ſenſe and caſe 
T' inform the judgment, and the fancy pleaſe. 
Praiſe it deſerves, nor difficult the thing, 
At once to ſerve one's country and one's king. 
Such ſpeeches bring the wealthy Tonſon's gain. 
From age to age they minuted remain, 
As precedents for George the twentieth's reign, 


(2) Js there a man on earth ſo perfect found, 
Who ne'er miſtook a word in ſenſe or ſound ? 
Not blund'ring but perſiſting is the fault ; 

No mortal fin is /ap/ſus /ingue thought: 
Clerks may wiſtake ; conſid'ring who 'tis from, 
I pardon little flips in Cler. Dom Cem. 
But let me tell you, I'll not take bis part, 

If ev'ry Thurſday he date Die Mart, 


(t) Centuriæ ſentorum agitant expertia frugis 5 © 

Celſi pratereunt auſtera poemata Rhamnes. 
Omne tulit puuctum, qui miſcuit utile dulct, 
Lectorem delectando, pariter que monendo; 
Hic meret era liber Soſiis, hie & mare tranſit, 

Et longum neto ſcriptori prorogat æ vum. 

(2) Sunt delifta tamen quibus ignoviſſe velimus ; 54 
Non ſemper feriet quodcunque minabitur arcus» - -k 
Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 1 


W 
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Of ſputt'ring mortals *tis the fatal curſe, 

By mending blunders ſtill to make em worſe. 

Men ſneer when——gets a lucky thought, 

And ſtare if Wyndham ſhould be nodding caught. 


But ſleeping's what the wileſt men may do, 


Should the committee chance to fit *till two. 


(x) Not unlike paintings, principles appear, 
Some beſt at diſtance, ſome when we are neare 
The love of politics ſo vulgar's grown, 
My landlord's party from his ſign is known: 
Mark of French wine, fee Ormond's head appear, 
While Marlb*rough's face directs to beer and beer: 
Some Buchanan's, the Pope's-head ſome like beſt, 
The Devil Tavern is a ſtanding jeſt. | | 
| (7) Whoe'er 


Aut humana parum cavit natura « guid ergo? 
Ut /criptor (i pe-cat, idem libearius uſgue, 
Quamuwis eſt monitus, venia caret : ut citharedus 
Kidetur, chorda qui ſemper oberrat eadem: 

Sic mihi qui muitum ceſſat, fi Cherilus ille, 
| Quem bis terque bonum cum riſu miror ; & idem 
Indignor, quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus ; 

Verum opere in longo fas eft obrepere ſomnum. 


(x) Ut pictura poe ſis erit, gue, ſi propius fles, 
e capiat magiss & quadam, fi longius abſies ; 
Hæc amet obſcurum, volet hec ſub luce videri ; 
Hee placuit ſemel; hac decies repetita placebit. 


(7) 0 


4 


0 
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(O0 Whoe'er you are that have a ſeat ſecure, 


Duly return'd, and from pelition ſure, 

Stick to your friends in whatſoe'er you ſay; - 
With ſtrong averſion ſhun the middle way: - 
The middle-way the beſt we ſometimes eall 
But *tis in politics no way at al}, 

A trimmer's what both parties turn to ſport, 

By country hated, and deſpis'd at court. 

Who would in earneſt to a party come, 

Muſt give his vote, not whimſical, but plumb, 
There is no medium : for the term in vogue 

On either fide is, honeſt man, or rogue. 

Can it be difficult our minds to ſhow, 

Where all the difference is Yes, or No? 


(2) In all profeſſions, time and pains give {kill ; 
Without hard ſtudy, dare phyſicians kill? | 
Can he that ne'er read ſtatutes or reports, 
Give chamber-counſel, or urge law in courts ? 
| But 


O) O major Fuvenum ——— hoc tibi dictum 
Tolle memor certis 3 & tolerabile as 


Rette concedi. — 
Mc e eſſe 3 
Non homines, nm Dit, non conceſſere columns. 
Sic, animis natum, inventumque poema juvandis, 
Si paulum a ſummo diſceſſit, vergit ad imum. 
(z) Ludere qui neſcit, campeſiribus abſlinet armis: 
Iudoctuſg e pile, diſcive, trochive, quieſcit, 
Ne pill. riſum tollant impune coronæ. 
Qui neſcit, verſis tamen audet fingere.— uid ais 


Liber 


— 
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But ev'ry whipſter knows affairs of ſtate, 

Nor fears on oiceſt ſubjects to debate. 

A knight of eighteen hundred pounds a-year— 
Who minds his head, if his eſtate be clear! 

Sure he may ſpeak his mind, and tell the houſe, 
He matters not the government a louſe, 

Lack learning knights, theſe things are ſafely ſaid 
To friends in private, at the Bedford head : 

But in the hox/e, before your tongue runs on, 
Conſult Sir James, lord William's dead and gone, 
Words to recal is in no member's power, 


One ſingle word may ſend you to the Tower. 


) The wrong'd to help, the lawleſs to reftrain, 
Thrice ev'ry year, in ancient Egbert's reign, 
The members to the Mitchelgemot went, 
In after ages call'd the parliament; a 
Early the Mitchelgemot did begin | 
T* enroll their ſtatutes on a parchment kin 2 
| For 


Liber, & ingenuus, præſertim cenſus equeſtrem 
Summanm nummmirum. vitioque remntu ab omni. 
Membranis intus poſitis delere licebit, 

Quod uon eaid.ris ; neſcit vox miſſa revert, 


O) S /veſires bomines, ſacer interpreſgue Deorum 
Cædibus, & vittu fædo deterruit Orpheus: 
— Fuit hac ſapientia quendam 
Publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra profanis « 
Corcubitu 
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For impious treaſon, hence no room was left, 
For murder, for polygamy, or theft: 
Since when the ſenate's power both ſexes know, 
From hops and claret, ſoap and callico. 
Now wholeſome laws young ſenaters bring in, 
Gainſt goals, attornies, bribery and gin, : 
Since ſuch the nature of the Britiſh ſtate, 
The power of parliament lo old and great, 
Ye 'ſquires and Iriſh lords, 'tis worth your care 
To be return'd for city, town, er ſhire, 
By ſheriff, bailiff, conſtable, or mayor, 


(z) Seme doubt, which to a ſeat has beſt pretence, | 


, A man of ſubſtance, or a man of ſenſe: 
But never any member feats will do, 
Without a head piece, and a pocket too; 
Senſe is requir'd the depth of things to reach, 
And money gives authority to ſpeech. 
. 
or 
Concubitu 1 vago, ** jura maritis : 
Oppida molira, leges incidere liguo. 
Dictæ per carmina ſortes, 
i. Et vitæ monſtrata via eſt, & gratia regum 
Pieriis tentata modis : luduſque repertus, 
Et longarum operum inis. 
——— — e forte Poder 
x Sit tibi Muſa lyræ ſolers, & cantor Apollo. 
(a) Natura fieret laudabile carmen, an arte, 
Que ſitum eſt. Ego nec ſtudium fi ft ne divite vena, 


Nec rude guid profit video ingenium ; alterius ſic 
itu Altera poſcit oem res, & conjurat amice. 


(«) Que 


8. 
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() A man of bus'neſs won't till ev'ning dine, 

Abſtains from women, company, and wine: 
From Fig's new theatre he'll miſs a night, 
Tho' cocks, and bulls, and Iriſh women fight: 
Nor ſultry ſuns, nor ſtorms of ſoaking rain, 
The man of bus'neſs from the hor/? detain : 
Nor ſpeaks he for no reaſon but to ſay, 
Jam a member, and I ſpoke to-day. 
I ſpeak ſometimes, you'll hear his lordſhip cry, 
* Becauſe ſome ſpeak that have leſs ſenſe than I, 


{5) The man that has both land and money too, 
May wonders in a trading borough do: 
'They'll praiſe his ven'ſon, and command his port, 
Turn their two former members into ſport, 
And, if he likes it, ſatyrize the court. 
But at a feaſt *tis difficult to know 


From real friends an undiſcover'd foe ; 


The 


(a) Qui ſtudet optatam curſu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit, fecitque puer; ſudavit & alſit : 
Abſtinuit Venere & vino. | 
Nunc ſatis eſt dixiſſe : Ego mira pormata pangn 2 
Occupet extremum ſcabies; mihi turpe relinquiefi; 
Et quod non didici ſane neſcire fateri. 

(5) Aſſentatores jubet ad lucrum ire Poeta, 
Dives agris, dives poſitis in ſænere nummis ; 
Si vero eft unctum qui reite penere poſit, 

Et ſpondere levi pro paupere, & eripere arctis 
Litibus implicitum : mirabor, (i ſtiet inter- 
noſcere mendacem verumque beatus amicum. 
Tu ſeu denaris, ſen quid donare velii cui, 
9 | Nolito 


he 


fi 


ito 


1 O þ 
The man that ſwears he will the poll ſecure, 
And pawns his ſoul that your election's ſure; | 
Suſpe& that man: beware, all is not right; 
He's, ten to one, a corporation bite. 


(4) Alderman Pond, a downright honeſt man, 
Would ſay, I cannot help you, or I can: 


To ſpend your money, far, is all a jeſt; 


| Matters are ſettled, fet your heart at reſt : 


We've made 3 compromiſe, and, Sir, you know, 
That ſends one member high, and t'other Jou. 


But if his good advice you would not take, 


He'd ſcorn your ſupper, and your punch forſake-: 


Leave you of mighty intereſt to brag, 
And poll two voices like Sir Robert Fag. 


(4) Parliamenteering is a ſort of itch, 
That will too oft unwary knights bewitch. 

K 2 Two 
Nolito ad verſus tibi factos ducere plenum 
Lætitiæ : clamabit enim, pulchre! bene! recte! 

—— — fi carmina condes, 
Nunquam te fallant animi ſub vulpe latentes, 
(c) Quinti/io ſiquid recitares, corrige, ſodes; 
oc, aiebat, & huc : melias te poſſe negares 
Bis, terque expertum fruſira delere jubebat. 
Si defendere delictum, quam vertere, malles, 


Nullum ultra verbum, aut eperam, ſumebat inanem, 
Quin ſine rivali tegue, & tua ſolus amares. 


| (4) Ut, mala quem ſcabies, aut morbus regius urget — 


— dic am Siculigue Poetæ 


Narrabo 
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Two good eſtates Sir Harry Clodpole ſpent; 
Stood thrice, but ſpoke not once, in parliament : 
Two good eſtates are gone who'll take his word! 
Oh ! ſhould his uncle die, he'd ſpend a third: 
He'd buy a houſe, his happineſs to crown, 
Within a mile of ſome good borough-town; 
Tag, rag, and bobtail to Sir Harry's run, 
Men that have votes, and women that have none: 
Sons, daughters, grandſons, with his honour dine; 
He keeps a public houſe without a ſign. 
Coblers and ſmiths extol th' enſuing choice, 
And drunken taylors boaſt their right of voice. 
Dearly the free-born neighbourhood is bought, 
They never leave him while he's worth a groat2 
So Leeches ſtick, nor quit the bleeding wound, 
Till off they drop with ſkinfuls to the ground. 
 Narrabo interitum ——— 
Nec ſemel hoc fecit, nec, fi retractas erit, jam 
Fiet homo, aut ponet famoſe mortis amorem. 
Indoctum doctumque fugat recitator acerbus : 


Quem vero arripuit, tenet, occiditque legendo, 
Non miſſura cutem, niſi plena cruoris, hiruds. 
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(a) 0 HOU LD ſome ſtrange poet, in his piece, affect 
Pope's nervous ſtile, with Ward's low puns 
be-deck'd ; x 2-564 
Prink Milton's true ſublime, with Swift's true wit; 
And Blackmore's gravity with Gay's conceit ; 
Would you not laugh ? truſt me that prieſt's as bad, 
Who in a ſtile now grave, now raving mad, 
Gives the wild whims of dreaming ſchoolmen vent, 
Whilſt drowſy congregations nod aſſent. 
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(a) Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 1 
Fungere ſi velit, & varias inducers plumas, p. 


- Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum : 
Deſinat in piſcem, mulier formoſa ſuperi.e ; 5 
Spectatum admiſſi riſum teneatis amici? Mw 7 
Credite, Piſones, ſti tabulæ fore librum = 

Perſimilem x - - | 


— 
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(3) The prieſts, tis true, have always been allow'd 
To teach religion, and *tis fit they ſhou'd | 
But in that ſacred name when they diſpence 

Flat contradictions to all common ſenſe ; 
Tho? fools and bigots wonder and believe, 
The wiſe 'ris not ſo my to deceive. 


e) Some take a text ſublime, and fraught with 
* ſenſe, 

But quickly fall into impertinence. 

On trifles eloquent, with great delight 

They flouriſh out on ſome ſtrange myſtic rite; 
Clear up the darkneſs of ſome uſeleſs text, 

Or make ſome crabbed paſſage more perplext: 
But to ſubdue the paſſions, or direct, 

And all life's moral duties, they neglect. 


(4 ) Moſt preachers err (except the wiſer few), 
Thinking eſtabliſh'd doctrines, therefore, true: 


(e) Others too fond of novelty and ſchemes, 
Amuſe the world with airy idle dreams: 


(e) Others 


(5) nn atque poetis 
Nuidlibet audendi ſemper fuit equa poteſias — 
Sed non ut placidis cocant immitia— 

(e) Inceptis gravibus plerumgque, & magna 2 [Ss 

(4) Maxima pars vatum | | 
Decipimur ſpecie recti —— 

(e) Qui variare cupit rem prodigaliter unam, 


Delphinum ſilvis appingit, fluctibus aprum. 


(0 In 


In 
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| 9 Thus too much faith, or too preſuming wit, 
Are rocks where bigots, or free- thinkers ſplit. 


(2) The very meaneſt dabler at Whitehall, 
Can rail at Ps piſts, or poor Qaakers maul; 
But when of ſome great truth he aims to preach, | 
Alas! he fiods it far beyond his reach. 


(5) Young deacons try your ſtrength, and ſtrive 


to find ES 
A ſubject ſuited to your turn of mind; 
Method and words are eaſily your own, 
Or ſhould they fail you— ſteal from Tillotſon. 


() Much of its beauty, uſefulneſs, and force, 
Depends on rightly timing a diſcourſe, 
Before the l—ds or c- mus far from nice, 
Say boldly — Brib'ry is a dirty vice 
But quickly check yourſelf— and with a ſneer — 
Of which this honourable bouſe is clear, . 
| | | (4) Great 


f) In vitium ducit culpa fuga, fi caret arte. 
(g) Emilium circa ludum faber imus, & ungues 
Exprimet, & malles imitabitur e capillos; 

Infelix operis ſumma, quia ponere totum 

Ne ſciet.— = | 
(% Sumite materiam veſtris, qui ſcribitis, æquam 

Viribus. | 


(i) Ordinis hæc virtus erit, & Venus, aut ego fallor, | 


Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici 


Pleraque differat ; et preſens in tempus omittat— 
(4) in 
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(9 Great is the work, and worthy 'of the gown 
Jo bring forth hidden tracks; and make them 
known: | 

| Yet i in wall. ne w opinions how a care, 3 
s is tos ſtrong for fome weak minds to bear: 


(1) And 2. new doc ines taught, or * revir'd, 


Let them from ſcripture plainly be deriv'd. 


(mm) Barclay or Baxter, wherefore do we blame 
For innovations, yet approve the ſame 
In Wickliffe and in Calvin ? Why are theſe 2 
Call'd wiſe reformers? Thoſe mad ſectaries 5 
Tis moſt unjuſt: (2) men always had a right, 
And ever will, to think, to ſpeak, to write 71 
Their various minds; yet ſacred ought to be 
The public peace, as private liberty. 


000 Opinions 


(+) 7 71 1 etiam tenuis e, ſerendis 


(/) Et nova ficlaque nuper habebunt verba fem, þ ſi 
Graco fente cadant, parce detorta. 


(m) — Quid autem 
Cecilio, Plautogue, dabit Romanos, ademptum 
Virgilio, Varioque ? | 


— 


(2) enn fempergue Becht, 
e preſente nota pr ocudere nomen. 


400) Ut 


#5 


1 
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(o) Opinions are like leaves which every year 
Now flouriſh green, now fall and diſappear. 
Once the Pope's bulls could terrify his foes, 
And kneeling princes kiſs'd his ſacred toes; 
Now he may damn, or curſe, or what he will, 
There's not a prince in chriſtendom will kneel. 


Reaſon now reigns, and by her aid we hope 


Truth may revive, and ſickening error droop : 
She the ſole judge, the rule, the gracious light 
Kind heaven has lent to guide our minds aright. 


(?) States & to e and faction 1 to diſplay, 1 
In wild barangues, Sacheverel ow d the way. 5 


* 


0 The fun- ral Hens, when it firſt began, 


Was us'd to weep the loſs of ſome good man; 


Now any wretch, for one ſmall piece of gold, 
Shall have fine praiſes from the pulpit ſold 15 


But hence this cuſtom roſe, who can decide ? 


From prieſely : av "rice? or from humane pride ' 
(9 Truth 
(9) Ut Sy ſve felis pronos mutantur in anno: 4 


( 7) Res geſtæ regumque, duc ungue, 6 & toiſftia bella, 
Quo [crivt PO numero, nen nne 


if q) Verſibus impariter jundlir querimonie Prime, 


Poſt etiam inc luſa eſt voti ſententia compore : 
Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiſerit auctor, 
Grammatici certant, & adhuc ſub judice lis efts- 


(r) —_ 
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(.) Truth, moral virtue, piety, and peace, 
Are noble ſubjects, and the pulpit grace: 

But zeal for trifles arm'd imperious Laud, 


His power and cruelty the nition aw'd. 


6 (-) Why was he honour'd with the name of prieſt, 1 
And greateſt made, unworthy to be leaſt, 0 
W hoſe zeal was fury, whoſe devotion pride, 

Power his great god, and iatereſt his ſole guige ? 


(5 To touch the paſſions let your ile be plain 
The praiſe of virtue aſks a higher ſtrain :. 


| Yet ſometimes the pathetic may recei.e 
The utmoſt force that eloquence can give 
As ſometimes, in elogiums, tis the art, 
With plain ſimplicity to win the heart, 


(2) Tis not enough that what you ſay is true, 
To make vs feel it, you mult feel it too: 
Show, your ſelf warm'd, and that will warmib 

| impart | | 
To every hearer's ſympathizing heart. 

5 When 
(r) Muſa dedit fidibus Divos, pueroſgne Deorum— 
Archilocum proprio rabies armavit Tambo —— 

(s) Gur ego, ſi nequeo, ignorogue, poeta ſalutur 
Cur ne/cire—— quam diſcere malo? ; 
() Ver ſibus exponi tragicis res comica non vult, — 
Interdum tamen & vocem comedia tollit ; — _ 
Et tragicus plerumgue dolet ſermone pedeſiri ; 
(2) Non ſatis eff pulchra eſſe paemata-— 
nadie ſi nandata lqris 


2 


n 


2 
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When hone Foſter virtue does enforce, : f 
All give attention to the warm diſcourſee: 
But who a cold, dull, lifeleſs, drawliug keeps, 


One half his audience laughs, the other ſleeps. + 


(*) In cenſuring vice be earneſt and ſevere; 
In ſtating dubious points conciſe and clear; 
Anger requires ſtern looks and threatening ſtile; 
But paint the charms of virtue with a ſmile. 
Theſe different changes common ſenſe will teach, 
And we expect them from you if you preach; 
For ſhould your manner differ from your theme, 
Or on quite different ſubjeas be the ſame, 
Deſpis'd and laugh'd at, you muſt travel down, 


And hide ſuch talents in ſome country town. 


(») It much concerns a preacher firſt to learn 
The genius of his audience, and their turn. 


Amongſt the citizens be grave and flow ; 


Before the nobles let fine periods flow ; 


The Temple church aſks Sherlock's ſenſe and (kill 
Beyond the tow'r no > matter—what you will. 


(3) In 


Aut dormitabe, aut ridebo. 
(x). ——Triſtia me//um 
Vultum verba decent; iratum, plena minarum ; 
Ludentem, Jaſciva ; ſeverum, ſeria din. 
Format enim natura prius nos intus ad —_—_ | 
Fortunarum habitum: 
00 Intererit ann diouſne loguatur —— 
9 2 9 Rb Em: 73 
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(Zz) In facts or notions fetch'd from ſacred writ 


Be orthodox, nor cavil to ſhow wit : 


(a) Or if your daring genius is ſo bold 
To teach new doctrines, or to cenſure old, 
With care proceed ; you tread a dangerous path; 
Error eſtabliſh'd grows eſtabliſh'd faith, | 
*Tis eaſier much, and much the ſafer rule 
To teach in pulpit what you learnt at ſchool ; 
With zeal defend whate'er the church believes, 
If you expect to thrive, or wear lawn ſlee ves. 


(b) Some loudly bluſter, and conſign to hell 
All who dare doubt one word or ſyllable 
Of what they call the faith ; and which extends 
To whims and trifles without uſe or ends: 


(c) Sure 'tis much nobler, and more like divine, 
T' enlarge the path to heaven, than to confine : 
Inſiſt alone on uſeful points, or plain; 


And know, God carnot hate a virtuous man. 
| (4) If 


(z) Famam ſequere | 
(a) Si quid inexpertum ſcene committis, & audes 
Perſonam formare novam ;— 
Fugue 
Rettius Tliacum carmen deducis in aftns 


(5) Nec ſic incipies, ut [criptor C ae olim— 
(d) Tis 


( ) Quanto rectius hic 
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(4 If you expect or hope that we ſhou!d ſtay 


Yuur whole diſcourſe, nor ſtrive to ſlink away ; 


Some venial faults there are you muſt avoid 


To every age and circumſtance ally'd. 


(e) A pert young ſtudent juſt from college 
broupht, 
With many little pedantriet is fraupht : : 
Reaſons with {ylogiſm, perſuades with wit, 
Quotes ſcraps of Greek iuſtead of ſacred writ ; 
Or deep immers'd in politic debate, 
Reforms the church, and guides the tottering tate. 


(J) Thoſe trifles which maturer age forgot, 
Now ſome good benefice employs his thought; 
He ſeeks a patron, and will ſoon incliue 
To all his notions civil or divine; 


Studies his principles both night and day, 


And as that ſcripture guides, muſt preach and pray. 


Is | AFL Av'rice 


(4) Tu, quid eg0 & populus mecum deſideret, audi, 
Si plau/oris eges aulæ a manentis, & uſque | 
Seſſuri, donec caulor, vos plaudite, diet ; 
Ætatisęcujuſque notandi ſunt tibi mores —— 


(e) Reddere qui voces jam ſcit puer 


(J) Converſis ſudiis, atas ON) virilis 4 | 
. Malta 


Qu ærii Wes, C amicit;as ; 
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(2) Av'rice and age creep on: his reverend mind 
Begins to grow right-reverendly inclin d. 
Power and preferment ſtill ſo ſweetly call, 

The voice of heaven is never heard at all: 
Set but a tempting biſhopric in view, 

He's ſtrictly orthodox and loyal too; 

With equal zeal defends the church and ſtate, 
And infidels and rebels ſhare his hate. 


(% Some things are plain, we can't miſunderſtand; 
Some ſtill obſcure, tho' thouſands have explain'd : 
Thoſe influence more which reaſon can conceive, 
Than ſuch as we thro? faith alone believe; : 
In thoſe we judge, in theſe you may deceive : 

But what too deep in myſtery is thrown, 
The wiſeſt preachers chuſe to let alone. | 

How Adam's fault affects all human kind; 

How three is one, and one is three combin'd; 
How certain preſcience checks not future will ; 
And why almighty goodneſs ſuffers ill; 

Such points as theſe lie far too deep for man, 
Were never well explain'd, nor ever can, 


(4) If 


(g) Multa ſenem circumveniunt 
(% Aut agttur res in ſcenis, aut acta refertur : 
Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 


rom ge ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus, & que 
Ipſe ſibi tradit Spectator.— 


—in avem Procne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem, 
 Quodeungue oſtendis mihi ſic, incredulus odi. 
| (% Neve 


If 


2 
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(i) If paſtors more than thrice ſive minutes preach, 
Their fleepy flocks begin to yawn and ſtretch. 


(k) Never preſume the name of God to bring 
As ſacred ſanction to a trifling thing. 


(%) Before, or after ſermon, hymns of praiſe 
Exalt the ſoul, and true devotion raiſe. 
In ſongs of wonder celebrate his name, | 
Who ſpread the ſkies, and built the ſtarry frame: 
Or thence deſcending view this globe below, 


And praiſe the ſource of every bliſs we know. 

(n) In ancient times, when heaven was to be prais'd, 
Our humble anceſtors their voices rais'd, 
And hymns of thanks from grateful boſoms flow'd, 


PFor ills prevented, or for good beſtow'd : 


But as the church increas'd in power and pride, 


The pomp of found the want of ſenſe ſupply'd ; 


Majeſtic organs then were taught to blow, 
And plain religion grew a raree-ſhow: 


L 2 _ Majeſtic 


(i) Neve minor, neu ſit guinto productior actu 
Fabula. 878 
(% Nec Deus inter ſit, niſi dig nus vindice nodus 
Iuciderit: —— | 
(%) Actoris partes chorus, officiumgue virile, 
Defendat 
(-m) Tibia non, ut nuuc, orichalco viucta, tubeque 
Amula ; ſed tenuis, ſimplexgue 
Poſtquam cepit agros extendere victor, & trbem 
Latior amplecti murus, vinoque diurno 


— — 


Placari 
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Strange ceremonious whims, a numerous race, 

| Were introduc'd, in truth's and virtue's place. 
My ſterious turnpikes block up heaven's high way, 


And, for a ticket, we our reaſon pay. 


(2) Theſe ſoperſtitions quickly introduce 

| Contempt, neglect, wild fatire, and abuſe ; 

R ligion and its prieſts, by every fool, 

Were thought a jeſt, and turn'd to ridicule, 
Some few indeed found where the medium lay, 


And kept the “ coat, but tore the fringe away, 


() Of preaching well if you expect the fame, 
let truth and virtue be your firſt great aim. 
Your ſacred function often call to mind, 

And think how great the truſt to teach mankind, 
*T:s yours in uſeful ſermons to explain, 

Both what we awe to God, and what to man. 
is yours the charms of liberty to paint, 

His country's love in every breaſt to plant ; 


Yours 


Platari genins fef'is impune die bus: 

Ac eee num:risque modiſque licentia major. 

Indofus quid Is e liberqre laborum 

Kuliicus, urbany confuſus, turpis hon'ſto ? 
() Mox etiam agreſtis Satyros #ndavit,. & Mer 

Iucolumi gravitate jocum tentavit : 
() Scribendi refte, ſapere elf & principium & font. 

Qui diaicit Fatriæ quid debeat, & guid Amicis ; 


* Vide Martin in the Tale of a Tub. 
= () Lenturiæ 


r r irn 
Yours every ſocial virtue to improve, 
Juſtice, forbearance, charity, and love; 
Yours too the private virtues to augment, 
Of prudence, temperance, medeſty, content: 
When ſuch the man, how amiable the prieſt | 
Of all mankind the worthieſt, and the beſt. 


(p) Tickliſh the point, I grant, and hard to find, 
To pleaſe the various tempers of mankind, | 
Some love you ſhould the crabbed points explain, 
Where texts with texts a dreadful war maintain: 
Some love a new, and ſome the beaten path, 
Morals pleaſe ſome, and others points of faith ; 
But he's the man, he's the admir'd divine, 

In whoſe diſcourſes truth and virtue join; 

Theſe are the ſermons which will ever live, 

By theſe our Touſons and our Knaptons thrive ; 
How fuch are read, and prais'd, and how they fell, 


Let Barrow's, Clarke's, and Butler's fermons tell. 


() Preachers ſhould either make us good or wiſe, 
Him that does neither who but muſt deſpiſe ? 


If all your rules are uſeful, ſhort, and plain, , 
We ſoon hall learn them, and ſhall long retain ; 


But if on trifles you harangue, away 


We turn our heads, and laugh at ail you ſay, 


| 'L 3 But 
(D) Centurie ſeniarem agitant expertia frugis; 
Cel ſi prætereunt auſtera oemata Ramnes 
Cine tulit pundum qui miſcuit utile dulci. 
Lectorem dolectaudo, pariterque monendo.— 
() Aut prodeſſe voluut, aut deletfare poetæ — 
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(7) But prieſts are men, and men are prone to err, 
On common failings none ſhould be ſevere; 
All are not maſters of the ſame good ſenſe, 
Nor bleſt with equal powers of eloquence, 
»Tis true: and errors with an honeſt mind, 
Will meet with eaſy pardon from mankind ; 
But who perſiſts in wrong with haughty pride, 


Him all muſt cenſure, many will deride, 


() Yet few are judges of a fine diſcourſe, 
Can ſee its beauties, or can feel its force ; 
With like indulgenee ſome attentive lit, 
To ſober reaſoning, and to ſhallow wit. 
What then ? Becauſe your audience moſt are fools, 
Will you neglect all methods, and all rules! 
Or-ſince the pulpit is a ſacred place, 
Where none dare contradict you to your face, 
Will you preſume to tell a thouſand lies ? 
If ſo, we may forgive, but muſt deſpiſe, 


(7) In jivgling Bev'ridge if I chance to ſee 
One word of ſenſe, I prize the rarity : | 
| But 


(r) Sunt delifla tamen, quibus ignoviſſe velimus— 
(s) Non quivis videt immodulata poemata judex, — 
{t) Sic mihi, qui multum ceſſat, fit Cherilus le, 
Quem bis terve bonum, cum riſu, miror; & idem 
| | Indignor 


It 


nor 
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But if in Hooker, Sprat, or Titlotfon, 


A thought unworthy of themſelves is ſhown, 
I grieve to lee it; but *tis no ſurprile : 


The greateſt men are not at all times wiſe. 


(2) Sermons, like plays, ſome pleaſe us at the ear, 
But never will a ſerious reading bear; | 
Some in the cloſet edify enough, 1 
That from the pulpit ſeem' d but ſorry tuff. 

*Tis thus: there are who by ill preaching ſpoil 


Young's pointed ſenſe, or Atterbury's ſtile; 


While others, by the force of eloquence, 


Make that ſeem fine, which ſcarce is common ſenſe, 


(x) In every ſcience, they that hope to riſe, 
Set great examples ſtill before their eyes. 


Young lawyers copy Murray where they can; 


Phyſicians Mead, and ſurgeons Cheſelden : 
But all will preach, without the leaſt pretence 


To virtue, learning, art, or eloquence. 
Why not? you cry: they plainly ſee, no doubt, 
A prieſt may grow right reverend without. 


(O) Preachers 


Indignor; quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 
| Verum opere in longo fas eſt obrepere ſomnum. 
(2) Ut Piftura, poe ſis erit : que, ſi propius ſtes, 
Te capiet magis ; & quadam, fi longius abſtes. 
(x) Ludere qui neſcit, campeſtrihus abſlinet armis 8 — 
Qui neſcit verſus tamen audet fingere. Quid ni? 
6) ————Fuit 
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(5) Preachers and preacking were at firſt deſigu'd 
For common benefit to all mankind. | 
Public and private virtues they explain'd, 
To goodneſs courted, and from vice reſtrain'd : 
Love, peace, and union breath'd in each diſcourſe, 
And their examples gave their precepts force 
From theſe good men, the prieſts, and all their line, 
Were honour'd with the title of div/ze. 
But ſoon their proud ſucceſſors left this path, 
| Forfouk plain morals for dark points of faith; 
| Till creeds on creeds the warring world inſlam'd, 


Ard all mankind, by different priefts, were damn'd. 


(2) Some alk which is th' eſſential of a prieſt, 
Virtue or learning! What they aſk's a jeſt; 
We daliy ſee dull loads of reverend fat, 
Withcut pretence to either h or that. 

But who like Hough or Hoadley hopes to ſhine, 
Moſt with great learning real virtue join. 


(a) He 


—— Fuit oc ſapientia guondam, 
Publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra profanis ; 
Concubitu prohibere vage, dare jufa maritis ; 
Cpfpida moliri ; leges tncidere ligno — — 
—— Sic honer & nomen divinis vatibus, atque 
Carminibus venit, — — | A 

—— Poſt bes —- 
— Animos jn triſtia bella 
Verſib us exacuit. 
(2) Natura fieret laudabile carmen, an arte, 


Que ſitum eſt, 
(a) N 


* 
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(42) He who by preaching hopes to raiſe a name, 
To no ſmall excellence directs his aim. N 
On every noted preacher he muſt wait; 
The voice, the look, the action imitate: 
And when complete in ſtile and eloquence, 
Muſt then crown all with learning and good ſenſe. 
: But ſome with lazy pride diſgrace the gown, 
Aud never preach one ſermon of their own ; 
. *Tis eaſter to tranſcribe than to compoſe, 


So all the week they eat, and drink, and doze. 


% 


——— 
ro 


(5) As quacks with lying puffs the papers fill, 

Or hand their own praiſe in a pocky bill, 
Where empty boaſts of much ſuperior ſenſe, 
Draw from the cheated crowd their idle pence z 
So the great Henley hires for half a crown, 

M quack advertiſement to tell the town, 
Of ſome ſtrange point to be diſputed on; 
Where all who love the ſcience of debate, 


0 May hear themſelves, or other coxcombs prate. 


(c) When dukes or noble lords a chaplain bire, 
They firſt of his cap acities enquire. 


If 


(4) Qui ſudit optatam eurſu contingere me tam, 
Huta tutit fecitque puer; ſudavit & alſit 
(5) Ut ęræco, ad merces turbam qui cogil emendas.— 
(4) Reges dicuntur multis urgere culullis, 

Et lorguere mero, quem per/pexiſſe laborant, 


As An 


If ſtoutly qualify'd to drink and ſmoke, 
If not too nice to bear an impious joke ; 
If tame enough to be the common jeſt, 

This is a chaplain to his lordſhip's taſte, 


(4) If bards to Pope indifferent verſes ſhow, 

He is too honeſt not to tell them ſo. 
This is obſcure, he cries, and this too rough, 
Theſe trifling, or ſuperfluous ; ſtrike them off. 
How uſeful every word from ſuch a friend ! 
But parſons are too proud their works to mend, 
And every fault with arrogance defend : 
Think them too ſacred to be criticis'd, 

And rather chuſe to let them be deſpis'd. 
£ (e) He that is wiſe will not preſume to laugh 
At prieſts, or church affairs ; it is not ſafe. 
Think there exiſts, and let it check your ſport, 
That dreadful monſter call'd a ſp'ritual court. 
Into whoſe cruel jaws if once you fall, 

In vain, alas ! in vain, for aid you call : 
Clerks, proctors, prieſts, voracious round you ply, 
Like leeches ſticking till they*ve ſuck'd you dry. 


An ſit amicitia dignus : —— Does i 
(4) Vir bonus & prudent, verſus reprehendet inertes— 
TEM. ———ambitioſa recidet | 
Ornamenta ; parum claris lucem dare coget:—— 
(e) Ut, mala quem ſcabies aut morbus regius urget, 
Aut fanaticus error, @ iracunda Diana, 
Veſanum tetegiſſe tim:nt, fugiuntque poetam, 
Qui ſapiunt ; —— © | 
Quem vero arripuit, tenet, occiditque legends, 
| Non miſſura cutem niſi plena cruoris hirudo. 
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T is now a days the hard fate of ſuch as pre- 
tend to be authors, that they are not permit- 
ted to be maſters of their own works; for if ſach 
Papers, (however imperfect) as may 'be called a 
copy of them, either by a ſervant, or any other 
means come into the hands of a bookſeller; he 
never conſiders whether it be for the perſon's re- 
putation to come into the world, whether it is 
agreeable to his ſentiments, whether to his ſtile 
or correctneſs, or whether he has for ſome time 
looked over it; nor doth he care what name or 
character he puts to it, ſo he imagines Re may 
get by it. 5 
It was the fate of the Glowing! poem to be 
ſo uſed, and printed with as much imperfection, 
and as many miſtakes, as a bookſeller that has 
common ſenſe could imagine ſhould paſs upon 
the town, eſpecially in an age ſo pry. and cri- 
tical as the preſent. X 
Theſe following letters and poem were at 
the preſs ſome time before the other paper pre- 
tending to the ſame title had crept out: And 
they had elſe, as the learned fay, groaned under 
the preſs till ſuch time as the ſheets had one by 
one been n and recen, not only by the 


M - author, 
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author, but his friends, whoſe judgment as he is 
ſenſible he wants, ſo he is proud to own that they 
ſometimes condeſcend to afford him. 

For, many faults that at firſt ſeem ſmall, yet 
create unpardonable errors, when the number of 
the verſe turns upon the harſhneſs of a ſyllable, 
and the laying ſtreſs upon improper words, will 
make the moſt correct piece ridiculous : Falfe 
concord, tenſes and grammar, nonſenſe, impro. 

riety and confuſion, may go down with ſome 

perſons; but it ſhould not be in the power of a 
bookſeller to lampoon an author, and tell him 
you did write all this; I have got it, and you 
ſhall ſtand to the ſcandal, and 1 will have the 
benefit: Yet this is the preſent caſe, notwith. 
ſtanding there are above threeſcore faults of this 
nature, verſes tranſpoſed, ſome added, others al. 
tered, and near forty omitted. The author does 
not value himſelf upon the whole; but if he 
ſhews his eſteem for Horace, and can by any 
means provoke perſons ta read ſo uſeful a trea- 
tiſe; if he ſhews his averſion to the introduction 
of luxury, which may tend to the corruption of 
manners, and declare his love to the old Britiſh 
boſpitality, charity and valour, when the arms 
.of the family, the old pikes, muſkets and halberds 
were hung up in the hall oyer the long table, 
when the marrow-bones lay on the floor, and Chevy 
Chace, and the old Courtier of the Queen, were 
placed over the carved mantle-piece, and the 
beef and brown-bread were carried every day to 
the poor, he deſires little farther, than that the 
reader would for the future give all ſach book- 
ſellers as are before ſpoke a no manner of en- 
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DEAR SIR, 


PHE happineſs of hearing nom and then 
from you extremely delights me; for, I 
muſt confeſs, moſt of my other friends are ſo 
much taken up with politics, or ſpeculations, that 
either their hopes, or fears, give them little lei- 
ſure to peruſe ſuch parts of learning as lie re- 
mote, and are fit only for the cloſets of the cu. 
rious. How bleſt are you at London, where you 
have new books of all ſorts! whilſt we at a great- 
er diſtance, being deſtitute of ſuch improve- 
ments, muſt content ourſelves with the old. 
ſtore, and thumb the claſſics, as if we were ne- 
ver to get higher than our Tully or our Virgil. 
You tantalize me only, when you tell me of 
the edition of a book by the ingenious Dr Liſter, 
which you ſay is a treatiſe: de condimentis & op- 
ſoniis veterum, ce of the ſauces and ſoups of the 
ancients,” as I take it. Give me leave to uſe an 
expreſſion, which, though vulgar, yet upon this 
occaſion is juſt and proper, you have made my 
mouth water, but have not ſent me wherewithal 
to ſatisfy my appetite. 
I have raiſed a thouſand notions to myſelf on- 
ly from the title: Where could ſuch a treaſure 
M 2 lie 
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lie hid? What manuſcripts have been collated? 
Under what emperor was it wrote? Might it not 
have been in the reign of Heliogabalus, who 
though vicious, and in ſome things fantaſtical], 
vet was not incurious in the grand affair of ect. 
ing? | 

8 dear Sir, in what uncertainties we 

muſt remain at preſent; you know my neighbour 
Mr Creatorix is a learned antiquary ; I ſhewed 
him your letter, which threw him iuto ſuch a 
dubiouſneſs, and indeed perplexity of mind, that 
the next day he durſt not put any catchup in his 
fi/h-ſauce, nor have his beloved pepper, oil and 
limon with bis partridge, leſt, before he had ſeen 
Dr Liſter's book, he might wranſereſs in uſing 
ſomerhing not common to the Ancients. ' 

Diſpatch it therefore to us with all ſpeed, for 
1 expect wonders from it. Let me tell you; I 
hope, in the firſt place, it will, in ſome meaſure, 
remove the barbarity of cnr preſent education: 
For what hopes can there be of any progreſs in 
learning; whilft our gentlemen ſuffer their ſons 
at Weſtminſter, Eaton, and Wincheſter to eat 
nothing but ſalt with their mutton, and vinegar 
with their roaſt beef upon holidays? What ex- 
tenſiveneſs can there be in their ſouls? Eſpecial. 
ly, when upon their going thence to the uni- 
verſity, their knowledge in culinary matters is 
ſeldom enlarged, and their diet continues very 
much the ſame; and as to ſauces they are in 
profound ignorance. 

It were to be wiſhed therefore, that every fa- 
mily had a French tutor; for, beſides bis being 
groom, gardiner, butler, and valet, you would 
ſee that he is endued with a greater accompliſh- 
ment; for, according to an ancient author, 9¼1 
Galli, totidem coqui, As many Frenchmen as yo 

have 


* 
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have, ſo many cooks you may depend upon;” which 
is very uſeful where there is a numerous iflue : 
And I doubt not but with ſuch tutors, and good 


| houſe-keepers, to provide cake and ſweet-meats, 


together with the tender care of an indulgent 
mother, to ſee that the children eat and drink 
every thing that they call for; I doubt not, I 
ſay, but we may have a warlike and frugal gen- 
try, a temperate and auſtere clergy; and ſuch 
perſons of quality, in all ſtations, as may beſt un- 
dergo the fatigues of our fleets and armies. 
Pardon me, Sir, if I break off abruptly, for I 
am going to Monſieur d' Avaux, a perſon famous 
for eaſing the t007h-ach by avulſion; he has pro- 


miſed to ſhew me how to ſtrike a lancen into the 
jugular of a carp, ſo as the blood may iſſue thence 
with the greateſt effuſion, and then will inſtant-_ 


ly perform the operation of ſtewing it in its own 
blood, in the preſence of myſelf, and ſeveral 


more wvirtwoſi: But let him uſe what claret he 


will in the performance, I will ſecure enough to 


drink your health, and the reſt of your friends. 


I remain, Bans! Ce. 


8 IR, | 


1 Shall make bold to claim your promiſe, in 


your laſt obliging letter, to obtain the happi- 
neſs of my correſpondence with Dr Lifter; and to 


that end have ſent you the incloſed, to be com- 


municated to him, if you think convenient. 


3 To 
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To Dr Liſter, preſent. 


SL, | $73 
AM a plain man, and therefore never uſe 
compliments; but I muſt tell you, that I have 
a great ambition to hold a correſpondence with 
yau, eſpecially that I may beg you to communi. 
cate your remarks from the ancients, concernin 
_ denti-ſcalps, vulgarly called tooth-picks. I take 
the uſe of them to have been of great antiquity, 
and the original to come from the inſtinct of na- 
ture, which is the beſt miſtreſs upon all occaſions, 
The Egyptians were a people excellent for their 
philoſophical and mathematical obſervations ; 
they ſearched into all the ſprings of action; and 
though I muſt condemn their ſuperſtition, I can- 
not but applaud their inventions. This people 
had avaſt diſtrict that worſhipped the Crocodile, 
which is an animal, whoſe jaws being very ob. 
long, give him the opportunity of having a great 
many teeth; and his babitation and buſineſs ly. 
ing. moſt in the water, he, like our modern 
Dutch-whitſters in Southwark, had a very good 
ſtomach, and was extremely voracious, It is cer- 
tain that he had the water of Nile always ready, 
and conſequently. the opportunity of waſhing his 
mouth after meals; yet he had farther occaſion 
for other inſtruments to cleanſe his teeth, which 


are ſerrate, or like a ſaw. To this end nature 


has provided an animal called the [nchneumon, 
which performs this office, and is ſo maintained 
by the product of its own labour. The Egypti- 
ans ſeeing ſuch an uſeful ſagacity in the Croco- 
_ Aile which they ſo much reverenced, ſoon began 
to imitate it; great examples eaſily drawing the 


- multitude, ſo that it became their conſtant cuſ. 


tom to pick their teeth, and waſh their mouths 
| after 
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after eating, I cannot find in Marſham's Dyna- 
ſties, nor in the Fragments of Manethon, what 
year of the moon (for I hold the Egyptian 
years to have been /unar, that is, but of a- month's 
continuance), fo. venerable an uſage firſt began: 


For it is the fault of great philologers to omit 


ſuch things as are moſt material. Whether Se- 
foſtris in his large conqueſts might extend the 
uſe of them, is as uncertain ; for the glorious ac- 


tions of thoſe ages lie very much in the dark: It 


is very probable that the public uſe of them came 
in about the ſame time that the Egyptians made 


uſe of Furics. I find in the preface to the Third 
Part of Modern Reports, That the Chaldees 


© had a great eſteem for the number twelve, be- 


© cauſe there were ſo many ſigns of the Zodiac; 


from them this number came to the Egyptians, 
© and ſo to Greece, where Mars himſelf was tried 
for a murder, and was acquitted.” Now it does 
not appear upon record, nor any /tone that I 
have ſeen, whether the Jury clubbed, or whether 
Mars treated them at dinner, though it is moſt 
likely that he did; for he was bat a quarrelſome 
fort of perſon, and probably, though acquitted, 
might be as guilty as count Coningſmark. Now 


the cuſtom of Furtes dining .at an eating-houſe, 


and having glaſſes of water brought them with 
tooth-picks, tinged with vermillion ſwimming at 
the top, being ſtill continued, why may we not 
imagine, that the tooth-picks were as ancient as 
the dinner, the dinner as the juries, and the juries 
at leaſt as the grand-children of Mitzraim? Ho- 
mer makes his heroes feed ſo groſly, that they 
ſeem to have had more occaſion for ſkewers than 


gooſe-puills, He is very tedious in deſcribing a 


ſmith's forge, and an anvil; whereas he might 


have been more polite in ſetting out the rooth. 
pick-caſe 
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pick caſe, or ins ſauff.-box of Achilles, if that 


age had not been ſo barbarous as to want them. 
And here I cannot but conſider, that Athens in 
the time of Pericles, when it flouriſhed moſt in 


ſumptuous buildings, and Rome in its height of. 


empire, from Auguſtus down to Adrian, had no. 
0 thing that equalled the Royal or New Exchange, 
or Pope's-head Alley, for curioſities and toyſhops; 
. neither had their ſenate any thing to alleviate 
their debates concerning the affairs of the uni. 
verſe like raffling ſometimes at colonel. Parſons, 
Although the Egyptians often extended their 
conqueſts into Africa and Ethiopia, and though 
the Cafre Blacks have very fine teeth; yet I can- 
not find that they make uſe of any ſuch inſtru. 
went; nor does Ludolfus, though very exact as 
ro the Abyſſine empire, give any account of a 
matter ſo i important; for which he is to blame, as 
] ſhall ſhew in my treatiſe of forks and napkins, of 
which I ſhall ſend you an effay with all expedi- 
tion, I ſhall in that treatiſe fully illuſtrate, or 
.confute this paſlage of Dr Heylin, in the third 
book of his Coſmography, where he ſays of the 
Chineſe, © That they eat their meat with two 
* ſticks of ivory, ebony, or the like; not touching 
it with their hands at all, and therefore no 
great foulers of linen. The uſe of filver forks 
with us, by ſome of our ſpruce gallants taken up 
of late, came from hence into Italy, and from 
© thence into England. I cannot agree with 
this learned doctor in many of theſe particulars, 
For, firſt the uſe of theſe ſticks is not ſo much to 
ſave linen, as out of pure neceſſity, which ariſes 
from the length of their nails, which perſons of 
great quality in thoſe countries wear at a prodi- 
gious length, to prevent all poſſibility of working, 
or being ſerviceable to themſelves or others; and 


therefore' 
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therefore if they would, they could not eafily 
feed themſelves with thoſe claws; and I have ve- 
ry good authority thar in the Eaſt, and eſpecially 
in Japan, the princes have the meat put into 


their mouths by their attendants. . Beſides, theſe 


ſticks are of no uſe but for their ſort of meat, 


which being pilau, is all boiled to rags. But, what 


would thoſe ſticks ſignify to carve a turkey. cock; 
or a chine of beef? Therefore our forks are of 
quite different ſhape; the ſteel ones are bidental, 
and the filver generally reſembling 2ridents ; 
which makes me think them to be as ancient as 
the Saturnian race, where the former is appropri- 
ated to Pluto, and the latter to Neptune. It is 
certain that Pedro Dello, Valle; that famous Ita- 
lian traveller, carried his knife and fork into the 
Faſt-Indies, and he gives a large account how, at 
the court of 2n Indian prince, he was admired for 
bis neatneſs in that particular, and his care in 
wiping that, and his kniſe, before he returned 
them to their reſpective repoſitories. ' I could 
with Dr Wotton, in the next edition of his mo- 


dern learning, would ſhew us how much we are 


improved fince Dr Heylin's time, and tell us the 
original of ivory-knives, with which young heirs 
are ſaffered to mangle their own pudding ; as 
likewiſe of ſilver and gold knives, brought in 
with the deſert for carving jellies and orange- 
butter; and the indiſpenſible neceſſity of a ſilver 
knife at the ſide board, to mingle fallads with, 
as is with great learning made out in a treatiſe 
called Acetaria, concerning dreſſing of ſallads, 
A noble work! But [ tranſgreſs -— ; 

And yet pardon. me, good Doctor, I had al- 
moſt forgot a thing that I would not have done 
for the world, it is ſo remarkible, I think I may 
50 3 be 
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be poſitive from this vetfe of Juvenal, where be 
ſpeaks of the Egyptians, | 


Porrum & cæpe nefas violare, & frangere 
morſu. 


T bat it was K fo chop a lork, or bite an 
07101 Nay, I believe that it amounts to a de- 
monſtration, that Pharaoh-Necho could have no 
true lenten porridge, nor any Carrier's ſauce to 
bis mutton; the true receipt of making which 
ſauce 1 have from an ancient MS. remaining at 
the Bull-Inn in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, which runs 
thus: Take ſeven ſpoonfuls of ſpring-water; 
© flice two onions of moderate ſize into a large 
© ſaucer, and put in as much ſalt as you can hold 
* at thrice betwixt your fore-finger and thumb, 
NE large, and ſerve it up.” Probatum eſt; Hob. 
fon, carrier to the univerſity of Cambridge. 

The effigies of that worthy perſon remains 
fill at chat i inn; and I dare ſay, that not only 
Hobſon, bur old Birch, and many others of that 
muſical and delightful profeſſion, would rather 
have been labourers at the pyramids with that 
Regale, than to have reigned at Memphis, and 
| have been debarred of it. I break off abruptly. 
Believe me an admirer of your worth, and a fol. 
lower of your methods towards the inereaſe of 
learning, and more eſpecally, x 

Yours, Ec. 


To Mr 


8 I R, 
AM now very ſeriouſly employed in a work 
1 thar, I hope, may be uſeful to the public, 
which is a poem of the Art of Cookery, in imi- 
tation of Horace s Art of ana inſcribed to 
Dr 
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De Liſter, as hoping it may be in time read as a 


preliminary to his works: but J have not vanity 
enough to think it will live fo long, F have in 
the mean time ſent you an imitation of Horace's 
invitation of Torquatus to ſupper, which is the 
fifth epiſtle of his firſt book. Perhaps you will 
find ſo many faults in this, that you may ſave me 


the trouble of my other propoſal; but however 


take it as it is. 


I Belville can his gen'rons ſoul confine 4 
To a ſmall room, few diſhes and ſome wine, 

I ſhall expect my happineſs at nine. 

Two bottles of ſmooth palm, or Anjou white, 
Shall give a welcome, and prepare delight. 
Then for the Bourdeaux you may freely afk, 
But the Champaigne is to each man his flaſk, 
I tell you with what force I keep the field, 
And if yon can exceed it, ſpeak, I'll yield. 
The ſaow.white damaſk enſigns are diſplay'd, 
And glittering ſalvers on the ſide-board laid. 
Thus we'll diſperſe all buſy thoughts and cares, 
The general's counſels, and the ſtateſman's fears: 
Nor ſhall ſleep reign in that precedent night, 
W hoſe joyful hours lead on the glorious light, 
Sacred to Britiſh worth in Blenheim's fight, 


The bleſſings of good fortune ſeem _— 
Unleſs ſometimes with generous freedom us'd. 
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Tis madneſs, not frugality, prepares 
A vaſt exceſs of wealth for ſquand' ring heirs, 
Muſt I of neither wine nor mirth partake, 
Leſt the cenſorious world ſhould call me rake? 
Who, unacquainted with the gen'rous wine, 
E'er ſpoke bold truths, or fram'd a great deſigu! 
That makes us fancy ev'ry face bas charms; 
'That gives us courage, and then finds us arms: 
Sees care diſburd' ned, and each tongue employ'd, 


The poor grown rich, and ev'ry wiſh enjoy'd. 


This I'll perform, and promiſe, you ſhall ſee, 
A cleanlineſs from affectation free: 


No noiſe, no hurry, when the meat's ſet on, 


Or when the diſh is chang'd, the ſervants gone; 


For all things ready, nothing more to fetch, 
W hate'er you want is in the maſter's reach. 
Then for the company Pl ſee it choſe, 
Their emblematic ſignal is the roſe. 

If you of Freeman's raillery approve, 
Of Cotton's laugh, and Winner's tales of love; 
And Bellairs' charming voice may be allow'd, 
| What can you hope for better from a md 
But I ſhall not preſcribe, conſult your eaſe, 


Write back your men, and number as you pleaſe: 


Try your. back-ſtairs, and let the lobby wait; 
A ſtratagem in war is no deceit. 
| I am, Sir, yours, Sc. 


fell, py Hy 
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To Mr | 


1 ſend you what I promiſed, 2 diſcourſe 


of Cookery, after the method which Horace 
has taken in his Art of Poetry, which I have all 
along kept in my view; for Horace certainly is 


an author to be imitated in the delivery of pre- 
cepts, for any art or ſcience: He is indeed ſevere 


upon our fort of learning in ſome of his Satyrs; 
but even there he inſtructs, as in the fourth Sa- 
tyr of the ſecond Book ; 


Longa quibus facies ovis erit, 1110 memento, 

Ut ſucci melioris, & ut magis alba rotundis, 

Ponere ; namque Marem cohibent calloſa vi- 
tellum. 


% Chooſe eggs oblong, remember they'll be 
foun 


ce Of ſweeter taſte, and whiter than the 


round ; 


© The firmneſs of that ſhell includes the 


male.“ 
I am much of his opinion, and could only wiſh 
that the world was thoroughly informed of two 
other truths concerning eggs- One is, how in. 


comparably better roaſted eggs are than boiled; 


the other, never to eat any butter with egg in 


the /hell + You cannot imagine how much more 


you will have of their flavour, and how much 
eaſter they will fit upon your ſtomach. The 
worthy perſon who recommended it to me made 
many proſelytes; aud I have the vanity to think 
that | have not beeu altogether unſucceſsful. - 

I have in this poem uſed a plain, eaſy, famili- 
ar ſtile, as moſt fit for precept; neither have 1 
been too exact an imitator of Horace, as he him- 


ſelf directs. I have not conſulted any of his 


N | tranſlators, 
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tranſlators, neither Mr Oldham, whoſe copiouf. 
neſs runs into paraphraſe ; nor Ben Johnſon, who 
is admirable for his cloſe following of the origi. 
nal; nor yet the lord Roſcommon, ſo excellent 
for the beauty of his language, and his penetra- 
tion into the very deſign and ſoul of that author, 
I conſidered, that I went upon a new undertak. 


ing; and though I do not value myſelf upon it as 


much as Lucretius did, yet I dare ſay it is more 
innocent and inoffenſive. 

Sometimes, when Horace's rules come too thick 
and ſententious, I have ſo far taken liberty as to 
paſs over ſome of them; for I conſider the na- 
ture and temper of cooks, who are not of the moſt 
patient diſpoſition, as their under-fervants too 
often experience. I wiſh I might prevail with 
them to moderate their paſſions, which will be 
the greater conqueſt, ſeeing a continual heat is 
added to their native fire. | 

Amidſt the variety of directions which Horace 
gives us in his Art of Poetry, that is one of the 
moſt accurate pieces that he or any other author 
has wrote, there is a ſecret connection in reality, 
though he does not expreſs it too plainly, and 
therefore this imitation of it has many breaks in 
it. If ſuch as ſhall condeſcend to read this 
Poem, would at the ſame time conſult Horace's 
original Latin, orſome of the fore-mentioned tranſ- 
lators, they would find. at leaſt this benefit, 
that they would recollect thoſe excellent inſtruc- 
rions which he delivers to us in ſuch elegant 
language. .- | 

1 could wiſh the maſter and wardens of the 


cooks company would order this Poem to be read 


with due conſideration; for it is not lightly to be 


run over, ſeeing it contains many uſeful inſtruc- 


tions for human life, It is true, that ſome of 


theſe ll 


„ 8a wed wo doo as 


ww * 


theſe rules may ſeem more principally to reſpect 


the leward, clerk of the kitchen, caterer, or per- 
haps the buzler. But the cook being the princi- 
pal per ſon, without whom all the reſt will be lit- 
tle regarded, they are directed to him, and the 
work being deſigned for the univerſal good, it 


will accompliſh ſome part of its intent, if thoſe 


ſort of people will improve by it. 
It may happen in this, as in all works of art, 
that there may be ſome terms not obvious to 


common readers, but they are not many. I he 


reader may not have a juſl idea of a fuoPd mut- 


ton, which is a ſheep roaſted in its wool, to fave 


the labour of fleaing. Bacon and filbert-tarts are 


ſomething unuſual, but ſince /prout tarts and pi- 


ſtachio tarts are much the ſame thing, and to be 
ſeen in Dr Salmon's Family Dictionary; thoſe 
perſons who have a deſire for them, may eaſily 
find the way to make them. As for grout, it is 


an old Daniſh diſh, and it is claimed as an ho- 


nour to the antient family of , to carry a 
diſh of it up at the coronation. A dwarf pye 
was prepared for king James the firſt, when Jef- 
frey his dwarf roſe out of one armed with a 
ſword and buckler, and is fo recorded in hiſtory, 


that there are few but know it. Though mari- 


nated fiſh, hippocras and ambigues are known to 
all that deal in cookery, yet terrenes are not fo 
uſual, being a ſilver veſſel filled with the moſt 


coſtly dainties after the manner of an oglio. K 


ſurprize is likewiſe a diſh not ſo very common, 
which promiſing little from its firſt appearance, 
when open, abounds with all ſorts of variety; 
which I cannot better reſemble than to the fifth 
act of one of our modern comedies. Leſt Mon- 
teth, Vinegar, Thalieſlen, and Boſſu, ſhould be 
taken for diſhes of rarities, it may be known, that 


N 2 | Monteth 
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Monteth was a gentleman with a ene coat, 


that Vinegar keeps the ring at Lincoln's Inn. 
fields, Thaliefſen was one of the moſt antient 
bards amongſt the Britons, and Boſſu one of the 
molt certain inſtructors of criticiſm that this lat- 
ter age has produced. 4 
I hope it will not be taken in by the wits, that 
I call my cooks by the title of ingenious ; for I 
cannot imagine why cooks may not be as well read 
as any other perſons: I am ſure their apprentices, 
of late years, have had very great opportunities 
of improvement ;. and men of the firſt pretences 
to literature have been very liberal, and ſent in 
their contributions very largely: They have been 
very ſerviceable both to pit and oven, and for 
theſe twelve months paſt, whilſt Dr Worton, 
with his modern learning, was defending pye-cruſt 
from ſcorching, his dear friend Dr Bentely, with 
his Phalaris, has been ſingeing of capons. Not 
that this was occaſioned by any ſuperfluity or te- 
_ divuſneſs of their writings, or mutual commenda- 
tions; but it was found out by ſome worthy pa- 
triots, to make the /abours of the two dodfors, as 
far as poſſible, to become uſetul to the public. 
Indeed cookery has an influence upon mens ac. 
tions even in the higheſt ſtations of human life. 
The great philoſopher Pythagoras, in his Gol- 
den Verſes, ſhews himſelf to be extremely nice 


in eating, when he makes it one of his chief prin - 


ciples of morality to abſtain from beans. The 
nobleſt foundations of honour, juſtice and integri- 
ty were found to lye hid in 7u7n7ps, as appears in 
that great dictator Cincinnatus, who went from 
the plough to the command of the Roman army; 
and having brought home victory, retired to his 
cottage: For when the Samnite ambaſſadors 
came thither to him, with a large bribe, and 


found 
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found him dreſſing !urnips for his repaſt, they 


immediately returned with this ſentence, That 
© jt was impoſſible to prevail upon him that 
© could. be contented with ſuch a ſupper.“ In 
ſhort, there are no honorary appellations but 
what may be made uſe of to cooks; for I find 
throughout the whole race of Charlemain, that 
the great cook of the palace was one of the 
prime miniſters of ſtate, and conductor of armies: 
So true is that maxim of Paulus Æmilius, after 
his glorious expedition into Greece, whed he 
was to entertain the Roman people: © That 
there was equal ſkill required to bring an army 
* into the field, and to ſet forth a magnificent 
© entertainment; ſince the one was as far as poſ- 
* ſibly to annoy your enemy, and the other to 

( pleaſure your friend.” In ſhort, as for all per- 
ſons that have not a due regard for the learned, 
induſtrious, moral, upright, and warlike profeſſion 


of cookery, may they live as the avtient inhabi- 


tants of Puerte Ventura, one of the Canary II. 


lands, where they being ſo barbarous as to make 


the moſt contemptible perſon to be their butcher, 


they. had likewiſe their meat ſerved up raw, be- 
cauſe they had no fire to dreſs it; and I take 


this to be a condition bad enough of all conſci- 
ence. 


As this ſmall eſſay finds acceptance, I ſhall be 


encouraged to purſue a great deſign I have in 
hand of publiſhing a Bibliotheca Culinaria, or the 
Cook's Complete Library, which fhall begin 
with a Tranſlation, or at leaſt an Epitome of 7" 
thenæus, who 'treats of all things belonging to a 


Grecian feaſt : He ſhall be publiſhed with all his 
comments, uſeful gloſſes, and indexes of a vaſt 


copiouſneſs, with cuts of the baſting-ladles, drip- 


ping-pans, and were -boxes, &c. lately Aus * 
N 3 
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at Rome out of an old ſubterranean ſcullery. 1 
_ deſign to have all authors in all languages upon 
that ſubject; therefore pray conſult what orien- 

tal maniiſcripts you have: I-remember Erpenius, 
in his notes upon Lockman's Fables (whom I take 
to be the {ame perſon with Zſop), gives us an 
admirable, receipt for making the /ower-mik, 


that is, the bonny-clabber of the Arabians. I 


ſhould be glad to know how Mahomet uſed to 
have his ſhoulder of mutton dreſſed; I have 
heard he was a great lover of that joint, and 
that a maid of an inn poiſoned him with one, 
ſaying, © If he is a prophet he will diſcover it, 
© if he is an impoſtor, no matter what emer 
* of him.” I ſhall have occaſion for the aſſi. 
ſtance of all my friends in this great work, T, 
ſome poſts ago, deſired a friend to enquire what 
manuſcripts Sol. Harding, 'a famous cook, may 
have left behind him at Oxford. He ſays, he 
finds among his executors ſeveral admirable ill, 
of fare for Ariſtotle-ſuppers, and entertainments 


of country ſtrangers, with certain prizes accord - 


ing to their ſeveral ſeaſons; he ſays, ſome pages 
have large black croſſes drawn over them, but 
for the greater part the books are fair and legible, 
Sir, 1 would beg you to ſearch Cooks-hall, 
what manuſcripts they may have in their ar- 
"of ly See what in Guild-hall: What account 
of cuſtard in the Sword-bearers Office: How ma- 
ny tun he, a common crier, or a common bunt 
may eat in their-life-time. Bur I tranfgreſs the 
bounds of a letter, and have ſtrayed from my 
ſubject, which ſhould have been to beg you to 
read the following -lines, 'when you are inclined 
to be moſt favourable to your friend; for elſe they 
wül never be able to endure your juſt cenſure; I 
'eoly pen your good nature, and I am 
Your moſt obliged, Sc. 
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To Mr | 


0 


DAR Sun, 
I HAVE reflected upon the diſcourſe 1 had 

with you the other day, and upon ſerious con- 
ſideration find, that the true underſtanding of 
of the whole Art of Cookery, will be uſeful to all 
perſons that pretend to the belles lettres, and 
eſpecially to poets. | 

[ do not find it proceeds from any enmity of 
the cooks, but it is rather the fault of their ma/- 
ters, that poets are not ſo well acquainted with 
good eating, as otherwiſe they might be, if oſ- 


tener invited; How ever, even in Mr d' Urfey's 


preſence, this I would be bound to ſay, that a 
good dinner is brother to a good poem; only it is 
ſometbing more ſubſtaniial; and between two 
and three o'clock more agreeable. 

I have known a ſapper make the moſt divert- | 
ing part of a comedy: Mr Betterton, in the Li- 
bertine, has ſat very gravely with the leg of a 
chicken; but I have ſeen Jacomo very merry, 
and eat very heartily of peale, and buttered eggs 
under the table. The Ho/t in the Villain, who 
carries tables, ſtools, furniture and proviſions all 
about him, gives great content to the ſpectators, 
when from the crown of his hat he produces his 
cold capon; ſo Amarillis (or rather Parthenope, 
as I take it) in the Rehearſal, with her wine in 
her ſpear, and her pye in her helmet; and the 
cook that ſlobbers his beard, with ſack-poſlet, in 
the Man's the Maſter, have, in my opinion, 
made the moſt diverting part of the action. 
Theſe embelliſhments we have received from 
our imitation of the antient poets: Horace, in 
his ſatyrs, makes Mecænas very merry with the 
* — of the unuſual W ſhes 


— 
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diſhes given him by Naſidienus; and with his 
raillery upon garlic in his third Epode. The 
ſupper of Petronius, with all its machines and 
contrivances, gives us the moſt lively deſcription 
of Nero's luxury. Juvenal ſpends a whole ſatyr 


about the price and dreſſing of a ſingle fiſh, with 


the judgment of the Roman ſenate concerning it, 
'Thus, whether ſerious or jocoſe, pood eating is 
made the ſubject and ingredient of Dees en. 
tertainments. 

I think all poers agree that epiſodes are to be 
interwove in their poems with the greateſt nice. 
ty of art; and ſo it is the ſame thing at a good 
table: and yet I have ſeen a very good epiſode 


(give me leave to call it ſo) made, by fending out 


the leg of a gooſe, or the gizzard of a turkey to 
be broiled: Though I know that critics, with a 
good ſtomach, have been offended that the uni - 
ty of action ſhould be ſo far broken. And yet, 
as in our plays, fo at our common tables, many 
epiſodes are allowed, as flicing of cucumbers, 
dreſling of ſallads, ſeaſoniog the inſide of a fir- 
Join of beef, breaking lobſters claws, ſtewing 
wild ducks, roaſting of cheeſe, legs of larks, and 
ſeveral others. 
A poet, who by proper expreſſions, and pleaſ- 
ing images, is to lead us into the knowledge of 
of neceffary truth, may delude his audience ex- 
tremely, and indeed barbarouſly, unleſs he has 
ſome knowledge of this Art of Cookery, and the 
progreſs of it. Would it not ſound ridiculous to 
hear Alexander the Great command his can. 
non to be mounted, and to throw red-hot bullets 
out of his m07tar-pieces? Or to have Statira talk 
of tapeſtry hangings, which all the learned know, 
were many years after her death, firſt hung up 
* os hall of * Attalus ? Should Sir John 
Falſtaff 


— 
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Falſtaff complain of having dirtied his ſilk ſtock» 


ings, or Anne of Boleyn call for her coach, would 


an audience endure it? When all the world 
knows that Queen Elizabeth was the firſt that 
had her coach, or wore ſilk ſtockings : Neither 
can a poet put hops in an Engliſhman's drink be- 
fore hereſy came in: Nor can he ſerve bim with a 
diſh of carps before that time: He might as well 
give King James the firſt a diſh of aſparagus upon 
his firſt coming to London, which were not 
brought into England till many years after; or 
make Owen Tudor preſent Queen Catherine 
with a ſugar-loaf, whereas he might as eaſily 
have given her a diamond as large; ſeeing the 
iceing of cakes at Wooditreet-corner, and the 
refining of ſugar, was but an invention of two 
hundred years ſtanding, and before that time our 
anceſtors ſweetened and garniſhed all with honey, 
of which there are ſome remains: In Windſor 
Bowls, Baron Bracks, and large Simnels ſent for 

preſents from Litchaeld. | 
But now, on the contrary, it would ſhew his 
reading, if the poet put a hen turkey upon the 
table in a Tragedy; and therefore I would adviſe 
it in Hamlet, inſtead of their painted trifles; and 
I] believe it would give more fatisfaction to the 
Actors. For Diodorus Siculus reports, how the 
ſiſters of Meleager, or Diomedes, mourving for 
their brother, were turned into hen turkeys; from 
whence proceeds their ſtatelineſs of gate, reſerv- 
edneſs in converſation, and melancholy in the 
tone of their voice, and all their actions. But this 
would be the moſt improper meat in the world 
for a comedy; for melancholy and, diſtreſs re- 
quire a different ſort of diet, as well as language; 
and I have heard of a fair lady, that was pleaſed 
to ſay, that if ſhe was upon a ſtrange road, and 
. driven 
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driven to great neceſſuy, ſlie believed ſhe might, 


for once, be able to ſup upon a Sack payer and a 
Fat capon.. 

I am ſure poets, as well as cooks, are for hav- 
ing all words nicely chofen, and properly adapt. 
ed; and therefore I believe they would ſhew the 


ſame regret that J do, to hear perſons of ſome 


rank and quality, ſay, Pray cut ap that gooſe; 
P Nau me to ſome of that chicken, hen, or ca. 

© pon, or half chat plover ;” not conſidering how 
indiſcreetly they talk before men of art, whoſe 


proper terms are, © Break that goofe, fruſt that - 


chicken: ſpoil that hen: ſauce that capon : 
© mince that plover: If they are ſo much out in 
common things, how much more will they. be 
with bitterns, herons, cranes, and peacocks * But 
it is vain for us to complain of the faults and er- 
rors of the world, unleſs we lend our * 
hand to retrieve them. 

To conclude, our greateſt author of eatnntic 
poetry, Mr Dryden, has made uſe of the myſ- 
teries of this art in the prologues to two of his 


plays, one a tragedy, the other a comedy, in 


which he has ſhewed his greateſt art, and proved 
molt ſucceſsful. I had not ſeen the play for 
ſome years, before I hit upon almoſt the ſame 
words that he has in the following prologue to 


All for Love. 


Fops may have lawn to level all they. can, 


As pigmies wou'd be glad to top a man. 


_ Half-wits are fleas, fo little and ſo light, 


We ſcarce cou'd know they live, but that ns 


bite. 
But, 


Bi 


« 


So 
Fe 


A 
I 


at, 


But, as the rich, when tir'd with daily feaſts, 
For change becoine their next poor tenant's gueſts; 


« Drink hearty draughts of ale from plain brown 


bowls, 


And ſnatch the homely raſher from the coals: 
So you retiring from much better chear, 
For once may venture to do penance here. 
And ſince that plenteous autumn now is paſt, 


Whoſe grapes and peaches have indulg'd your 


taſte, 


Take in good part from our poor poet's board, 
Such ſhrivel'd fruit as winter can afford. 


How fops and fleas ſhould come together I 
cannot eaſily account for; but I doubt nor but 
his ale, raſher, grapes, peaches, and ſhriveled ap- 
box——and gallery——it well 
His prologue to Sir Martin Mar-all is 
ſuch an exquiſite poem, taken from the tame art, 
that I could wiſh it tranſlated into Latin, to be 
prefixt to Dr LARGE" s work; The whole is as fol · 


ples might pit 


enough. 


lows. 


Fools which each man meets in his diſh eck 


Are yet the great regalias of a | dls 


* 


eben 


day, 


mY 


—— 
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In which to poets you but juſt appear, 


To prize that higheſt which coſt them ſo dear. 
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Fops in the town more eaſily will paſs, 

One ſtory makes a ſtatutable aſs: 

Bat ſuch in plays muſt be much thicker ſown, 
Like yolks of eggs, a dozen beat to one. 
Obſerving poets all their walks invade, | 

As men watch woodcocks elicing thro? a glade, 
And when they have enough for comedy, 
They ſtow their ſeveral bodies in a pye. 

The poet's but the cook to faſhion it, 

For gallants, you yourſelves have found the wit. 
To bid you welcome would your bounty wrong, 
None welcome thoſe who bring their * chear 


along. 

The image (which i is the great perfection of: a 
poet) is ſo extremely lively, and well painted, that 
methinks I ſee the whole audience with a diſh 
'of buttered eggs in one hand, and a woodcock 
pye in the other, I hope I may be excuſed af. 
ter ſo great an example, . I declare I have no 
deſign but to encourage learning, and am very 
far from any deſigns againſt it. And there fore 
I hope the worthy gentleman, who ſaid that the 
journey to Londyn ought to be burnt by the, 
common-hangman, as a book that, if received, 
would difceurage ingenuity, yould be pleaſed 
not ro make his bon fire at be upper end of 
Lud; ate-ſtreet, for. fear of endangering the 
bookſellers ſhops and the cathedral. 


© 3 critics as it bein | 


t. 


art 
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I have abundance more to fay upan theſe ſub- 


jects, but 1 am afraid my firſt courſe is ſo tedi- 


ous, that you will excuſe. me both the ſecond 
courſe and the deſert, and call for pipes, and a 
candle; but conſider the papers came from an 
old friend, aud ſpare them out of compaſſion to, 


SIR, &c. 


2% My — 
S I R, 5 
AM no great lover af” writing more than I 
am forced to, and therefore have not troubled 
you with my letters to congratulate your good. 
fortune in London, or to bemoan our unhappi- 
neſs in the loſs of yen here. The occaſion. of 


this is to deſire your aſſiſtance in a matter that I 


am fallen into by the advice of ſome friends; 
but unleſs they help me, it will be iin poſſible foe 
me to get out of ir, ] have had the misfortune 


to—write ; but what is worſe, J have never con- 


ſidered whether any one would read: Nay, I 
have been ſo very bad as to deſign to print, but 
then a wicked thought came acrols me with, Mha 
will buy? For if I tell you the title, you il be 
of my mind, that the very name will deſtroy it: 
The Art of Cooke? y, in Imitation of Horace's Art 
of” Poetry, with ſome familiar Letters. to Dy Lit- 
ter and others, occaſioned principally by the title 
of a book publiſhed by the Doctor, concerning 
the ſoups and ſauces of the Ancients To this a 
beau will cry, © Phough! what have I. to. do 
with kitchen-ſtuff? To which I anſwer, “ Buy 
it, and then give it to your ſervants:“ For I hope 
to live to fee the day when every miſtreſs of a 
family, and every fteward {hall call up her chil- 
dren and ſervants with, Come, Miſs Betty, how 
much have you got of your Art of Cookery? 

Where 
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Where did you leave off, Miſs Iſabel ? Miſs "9 
ty, are you no farther than King Henry and the 


Miller ? Yes, Madam, I am come to 


His name hall be enrolPd 
In Effcourt's book whoſe gu on's fram'd of gold, 


1 2 2 mother, is that our 1 Eſt court? Well, 


child, if you mind this, you ſhall not be put to 


your Aſſembly's Catechiſm next Saturday: What 
a glorious ſight it will be, and how becoming a 


great family, to ſee the butler out-learning the. 


ſteward, and the painful ſkullery-maid exerting 


her memory far beyond the mumping houſe. 
keeper, I am told that if a book is any thing 


uſeful, the printers have a way of pirating one 
another, and printing other perſons copies, which 
is very barbarous: And then ſhall I be forced to 


come out with, The true Art of Cookery is only to. 
be had at-Mr Pindar” a patten-maker”s under St 


Dunſtan's church, with the author's ſeal at the 
title page, being three ſauce-pans, in a bend pro- 
per, on a cook's apron argent: Beware of counter- 
feits. And be forced to put out advertiſements 

with ſtraps for razors. And the beſt ſpectacles 

are to be had only at the Archimedes, &c. 

I defign propoſals, which I muſt get delivered 
to the cooks company, for the making an order 


that every ?prentice ſhall have the Art of Cookery 


when he is bound, which he ſhall fay by heart 


before he is de” free; and then he ſhall have 


Dr Liſter's book of ſoups and ſauces delivered to 
him for his future practice. But you know bet- 


ter what T am to do than I. For the kindneſs 


you may ſhew me I ſhall always endeavour to 
make what returns lye in my power, I am 
Yours, Cc. 


To 


. 


Dr LIST E R, and Others. 1 59 
| To Mr hg 


Dr AR SiR, : | |; * 8 
| CANNOT but ren to your polar 


a late exquiſite comedy called The Lawyer? 4 


Fortune, or, Love in a Hollow Tree; which piece | 


has its peculiar embelliſhments, and is a poem care- 


fully framed according to the niceſt rules of the 
Art of Cookery: For the play opens with a ſcene 


of good houſewifery, where Favourite, the houſe. 
keeper, m makes this complaint to the lady Bono- 


na. 


Fav. The laſt mutton killed was lean, Ma- 


dam; ſhould not ſome fat ſheep be bought! in? 


Bon. What ſay you, Let-acre, to it? ? 

Let. This is the worſt time of the year for 
ſheep; the freſh graſs. makes 'em fall away, and 
they begin to taſte of the wool; they muſt be 
ſpared a while, and Favourite muſt caſt to ſpend 


ſome ſalt- meat, and fiſh; I hope we ſhall have 


bme fat ealves ſhortly. 
What can be more agreeable than this to the 
Art of Cookery ? where the author ſays: 


But though my edge be not too nicely ſet, 


Yet IT another's appetite may whet ; 


May teach him when to buy, when ſeaſon paſt, 
What's ſtale, what's choice, what's PRETTY AG, 
what waſte, 


And lead him through the various maze of taſte. , , 


In the ſecond act Valentine, Mrs Bonona's 
ſon, the conſummate character of the play, hav- 
ing, in the firſt act, loſt his hawk, and conſequent- 
ly his way, benighted and loſt, and ſecing a light 
in a diſtant houſe, comes to the thrifty widow 


Furioſa' s, which is exactly according to the. 


O 2 rule, 
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rule, A prince who ina foreſt rides aſtray”, where 
he finds the old gentlewoman carding, the fair 
Florida, her daughter, working on a parchment, 
whilſt the maid is ſpinning. Peg-reaches a chair, 
ſack is called for, and in the mean time the good 
old gentlewoman complains ſo of rogues, that ſhe 
can fcarce keep a gooſe or a turkey in ſafety for 
them. Then Florida enters with a little white 
bottle, about a pint, and an, old faſhioned glaſs, 
fills and gives her mother; ſhe drinks to Valen- 
tine, he to Florida, ſhe to him again, he to Fu- 
rioſa, who ſets it down on the table. After a 
ſhort time the old lady cries, Well! 'tis my 
-© bed-time, but my daughter will ſhew you the 
* way to yours, for I know you would willingly 
© be in it.“ This was extremely kind! Now 
upon her retirement; ſee the great judgment 
of the poets; ſhe being an old genilewoman 
that went to bed, he ſuits the following regale 
accordiug to the. age of the perſon : had boys 
been pur to bed, it had been proper to have laid 
the goole to the fire, but here it is otherwiſe: 
For after ſome intermediate diſcourſe he js in- 
vited to a repaſt, when he modeſtly excuſes him- 
ſelf with, “ Truly, Madam, I have no ſtomach 
© to any meat, but to comply with you. You 
have, Madam, entertained me with all that is 
« delirable already.” The lady tells him“ a 
cold ſupper is better than none,” ſo he fits at 
the table, offers to eat but cannot. I am ſure 
Horace himſelf could not have prepared bimſelf 
more exactly, for (according to the rule, A wi- 
dow has cold Pe, ) though Valentine being love- 
ſick could not eat, yet it was his fault, and not 
the poet's. Bur when Valentine is to return the 
civility, and to invite Madam Furioſa and Ma- 
dam F lorida, with Mer Soc company, to bis 
mother 
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mother the hoſpitable lady Bonona's, (who by 


the bye had called for two bottles of wine for 


Latitat her attorney,) then affluence and dainties 
are to appear (according to this verſe, mangoes, 
potargo, champignons, caveare); and Mrs Fa- 


vourite the —— makes theſe moſt im- 


portant enquiries. , \ 


Fav. Maſtrels, ſhall 1 put any RN OWE 


mangoes, or bamboons into the ſallad? 
Bon, Yes, I prithee, the beſt thou baſt. 


Fav. Shall I uſe ketchop or anchovies in the 


gravy? | 

Bon. What you will. - 

But however magnificent the dinner might 
be, yet Mrs Bonona, as the manner of ſome per- 


ſons is, makes her excuſe for it with, Well, 


gentlemen, can ye ſpare a little time to take a 
{hort dinner? J promiſe you it ſhall not be long.” 
It is very probable, though the author does not 
make any of the gueſts give a relation of it, that 


Valentine being a great ſportſman, might furniſh | 


the table with game and wild-fowl. There was 
at leaſt one pheaſant in the houſe, which Valen: 
tine told his mother of the morning before. 
„Madam, I bad a good flight of a pheaſant cock, 
© that, after my hawk ſeized, made head as if he 
* would bave fought, but my hawk plamed him 


« preſently.?? Now it is not reaſonable to ſup- 


poſe that Vally lying abroad that night, the old 
gentlewoman under that concern would have a- 
ny ſtomach for her on ſupper. However, to 
ſee the fate of things there is nothing perma- 


nent: for one Mrs Candia making (though inno- 


cently) a preſent of an hawk to Valentine, Flo- 


rida, his miſtreſs, grows jealons, and reſolves to 


leave him, and run away with an odd fort of a fel. 
low, one Major Sly; Valentine, to appeaſe her, 
O 3 . lends 
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ſends a meſſage to her by a boy, who tells her, 
«© His maſter, to ſhew the trouble he took by her 
c miſapprehenſion, had ſeut her ſome 'viſible to- 
© kens, the hawk torn to pieces with his own 
„ Hbhands;“ and then pulls out of the baſket the 
the wings and legs of a fowl. So we fee the 
poor bird demoliſhed, and all hepes of wild-fow! 
deftroyed for the future: And happy were it if 
misfortunes would flop here. But the cruel 
beauty refuſing to be appeaſed, Valentine takes 
a ſudden reſolution, Which he communicates to 
LC -acre, the ſteward, to bruſh off, and quit his 
habitation. Saworgr it was, whether Let-acre 
did not think his young maſter real, and Valen. 
tine having threatened the houſekeeper to Kick 
her immediately before, for being too fond of 
him, and his boy being raw and unexperienced in 
travelling, it feems tHey made but flender provi- 
ſion for their expedition; for there is but one 
ſcene inter poſed before we find diſtreſſed Valen- 
tine in the [moſt 'miſerable condition that the 
zoint arts of poetry and cookery are able to repre- 
ſent him. There is a ſcene af the greateſt horror, 
and moſt 'moving to compaſſion of any thing [ 
have ſeen amongſt the moderns; talks of no py- 
ramids of fowl, or biſks-of fifh ' is nothing to it; 
for here we ſer an innocent perſon, unleſs puniſſi 
ed for mother's and houſe-keeper's extravagan- 
cy, as was ſaid before, in their muſhrooms, man- 
goes, bamboons, ketchup, and anchovies, reduced 
to the extremity of eating his cheeſe without 
bread, : and having no other drink but water, 
For be and his boy, with tw] Ʒ˙o ſaddles on his back 
and wallet, come into a walk of confuſed trees, 
where an ol hollows, à bear and leopard walk 
acroſs the deſart, at a diſtance, and yet they 
ventured in, where Valentine acceſts his boy ou 
thele 
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Hang up thy wallet on that tree, 
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thele lines, which would draw tears from any 
thing that is not marble, 


And creep thou in this hollow place with me, 
EY here repoſe our wwearied limbs till they 
Hy wearted be. | 


Boy. There is nothing left in the wallet but 
one piece of cheefe, what ſhall we do for bread? 


Val. When we have flept we will-ſeek out 
ſome roots that ſhall ſupply that doubt. 
Boy. But no drink, maſter? 
Val. Under that rock a ſpring I ſee, 
Which ſhall refreſh my thirſt and thee. 
So the act cloſes, and it is diſmal for the audi- 
ence to conſider how Valentine and the 
boy, who, it ſeems, had a coming ſtomach, ſhould 


continue there all the time tbe a—_ was 
playing and longer. But to eaſe them of their 


pain by an invention which the poets call cata- 


frophe, Valentine, though with a long beard, 


and very weak with faſting, is reconciled to Flo. 
rida, who, embracing him, ſays, © I doubt I have 


+ offended him too much; but I will attend him 
© home, cheriſh him with cordials, make bim 


broths.“ (poor good-natured creature, I wiſh ſhe 


had Dr Liſter's book te help her)! “ anoint his 


limbs, and be a nurfe, a tender nurſe to him.“ 
Nor do bleſſings come alone, for the good mo- 


ther having refreſhed him with warm baths, and 
kept him tenderly in the -houfe, orders Favou- 


mite with repeated injunctions, to get the beſt en- 
tertainment ſhe ever yet provided; to (conſider 
what ſhe has, and what the wants, and to.get all 


ready in few hours: And ſo this molt regular 
work } is concluded” with a dance and a wedding 


dinner. 
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dinner. I cannot believe there was any thing 
ever more of a piece than this comedy; ſome 
perſon may admire your meagre tragedies, bur 


give me a play where there is a proſpect of good 


meat, or good wine ſtirring in every act of it. 

Though I am contident the author had wrote 
this play, and priated, it Jong before the Art of 
Cookery was thought of, and I had never read 
it til the other poem was very near perfected, 
yet it is admirable to ſee how a true rule will be 
adapted to a good work, or a good work to a true 
rule. I ſhould be heartily glad, for the ſake of 
the public, if our poets, for the future, wonld 
make uſe of ſo good an example. 1 doubt not 
but whenever you or I write comedy, we ſhall 
obſerve it. I have juſt now met with a ſurpriz- 
ing happineſs, a friend that has ſeen two of Dr 
Liſter's works, one De buccinis ftuviatilibus et 
marinis exercitatia, An exercitation of fea and 
river ſhell-fiſn. In which he ſays ſome of the 
chiefeſt rarities are the piſle and ſpermatic veſſels 
of a ſnail, delineated by a microſcope, the omen- 
tum or caul of its throat, its {allopian tube, and 
its ſubcrocean teſticle ; which are things Hippo. 
crates, Galen, Cellus, Fernelius, and Harvey were 
never maſters of. The other curioſity is the 
admirable piece of Cœlius Apicius, De Opſonlis 
five Condimentis, ſiue Arte Coguinaria, Libri De- 
cem, being ten books of ſoups and ſauces, and the 
Art of Cookery, as it is excellently prioted for 
the doctor; who in this fo important affair is not 
ſufficiently communicative. My friend ſays he 
has a promiſe of leave to read it. What re- 
marks he makes | ſhajl not be envious of, _—_ im- 
part to him I love, as well as his 

Moſt humble ſervant, Ec. 
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To Mr ——, 


Dean S1R, | 1 
MUST communicate my happineſs to DRY 
becauſe you are fo much my friend as to re- 

joice at it. I, ſome days ago, met with an old 
acquaimance, a curiou3 perſon, of whom I en- 
quired if he had ſeen the book concerning ſoups 


and ſauces; he told me he had, but that he had 


but a very flight view of it, the perſon who was 
maſter of it not being willing to part with ſo va- 
luable a rarity out of his cloſet. I deſired him 
to give me what account he could of. it. He 
ſays, That it is a very handſome odavo ; for e- 
ver ſince the days of Ogilby, good paper, and 
good print, and fine cuts, make a book become 
ingenious, and brighten up an author ſtrangely. 
That there is a copious index, and at the end a 
catalogue of all the Doctor's works concerning 
cockles, Engliſh beetles, ſnails, ſpiders that get 
up into the air and throw us down cobwebs, a 
monſter vomited up by a baker, and ſuch like; 
which, if carefully peruſed, would wonderfully 


improve us. There is, it ſeems, no manuſcript 


of it in England, nor any other country that can 
be heard of; fo that this impreflion is from one 
of Humelbergius, who, as my friend ſays, he 
does not believe contriv'd i it himſelf, becauſe the 
things are ſo very much out of the way, that 
it is not probable any learned man would ſet 
bimſelf ſeriouſly to work to invent them. He 
tells me of this ingenious remark made by the 


Editor, That whatever manuſcripts there 


might have been, they muſt have been ex- 
© tremely vicious and corrupt, as being writ out 
* by the cooks themſelves, or ſome of their 
; friends or ſervants, who are not always _ 
| mo 
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© moſt accurate.” And then, as my friend ob. 
ſerved, if the cook had uſed it much, it might be 
ſallied; the cook perhaps not always licking his 
fingers when he had occaſion for it. I ſhould 
think it no improvident matter for the ſtate to 
order a ſelect ſcrivener to tranſcribe receipts, leſt 
ignorant women, and honſe keepers ſhould im- 
| pole upon future ages by ill ſpelt and uncorrect 
receipts for potting of lobſters, or pickling of tur. 
keys. Geelius Apicius, it ſeems, paſſes for the 
author of this treatiſe, whoſe ſcience, learning, 
and diſcipline were extremely contemned, and 
almoſt abhorred by Seneca and the ſtoics, as in- 
troducing luxury, and infecting the manners of 
the Romans; and ſo lay neglected till the infe. 
rior ages, bat then were introduced as being a 
help to phyſic, to which a learned author, called 
Donatus, lays, that the kitchen is a handmaid, 
I remember in our days, though we cannot in 
every reſpect come up to the antients, that 
a very good author, an old gentleman, is intro- 
duced as making uſe of three doctors, Dr Diet, 
Dr Quiet, and Ur Merriman. They are report- 
ed to be excellent phyſicians, and if kept at a 
conſtant penſion, their fees will not be very coſt- 
Iy, | 
It ſeems, as my friend has learnt, there were 
two perſons that bore the name of Apicius, one 
under the republic, the other in the time of Ti- 
berius, who is recorded by Pliny, to have had 
a great deal of wit and judgment in all affairs 
that related to eating, and conſequently has his 
name affixed to. many ſorts of amulets and pan- 
cakes, Nor were emperors leſs contributors to 
ſo great an undertaking, as Vitellids, Commodus, 
Didius Juliauus, and Varius Heliogabalus, whoſe 


imperial names are prefixed to manifold receipts. 


'The 
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The laſt of which emperors had the peculiar. 


glory of firſt making ſauſages of ſhrimps, . crabs, 
oyſters, ſprawns, and lobſters. And theſe Fl 
ſages being mentioned by the author which the 
editor publiſhes, from that and many other argu- 
ments the learned doctor irrefragably maintains, 
that the book, as now printed, could not be tran- 
ſcribed till after the time of Heliogabalus, Who 
gloried in the titles of Apicius and Vitctlins, more 
than Antoninus, who had gained his reputation 
by a temperate, auſtere, and folid virtue. And, 
it ſeems, under hi:. adminiflration a perfon that 
found out a new ſoup might have as great a re- 
ward as Drake or Dampier might expect for 
finding a new continent. My friend fays, the 
editor tells us of unheard of dainties; how Efo. 
pus had a ſupper of the tongues of birds that could 
ſpeak; and that his daughter regaled on pearls, 
though he does not tell ns how the dreſt them ; 
how Hortenſius left ten thouſand pipes of wine 
in his cellar for his beirs drinking; how Vedius 
Pollio fed his fiſh-ponds with man's fleſh, and 
bow Czfar bought fix thouſand weight of lam- 
preys for his criumphal ſupper. He ſays, the edi- 
tor proves equally to a demonſtration, by the 


proportions and quantities fet down, and the 


nauſeouſneſs of the ingredients, that the dinneg 
of the emperors were ordered by their phyſici- 
ans, and that the recipe was raken by the cool:, 
as the collegiate doctors would do their bills to 
a modern apothecary; and that thi cuſtom was 
taken from the Egyptians, and that this method 
continued till the Goths and Vandals over-ran 
the Weltern emvire;\and that they, by uſe, ex- 
ercife, and neceſſity of abſtinence, introduced the 
eating of cheeſe and veniſon without thoſe addi. 
tional fauces, which the phyſicians of old found 
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out to reſtore the depraved appetites of ſuch 


great men as had loſt their ſtomachs by an ec. | 


ceſs of luxury. Out of the ruins of Eraſiſtratus 
book of endive, Glaucus Lorenſis of cow. heel, 
Mithzcus of hot-pots, Dionyſius of ſugar. ſops, 
Agis of pickled broom-buds, Epinetus of ſack. 
poſſet, Eathedemus of apple-dumplings, Hege. 
ſippus of black. pudding, Crito of ſouſed macka- 
rel, Stephanus of limon. cream, Archytes of hogs 


harſlet, Aceſtius of quince marmalade, Hiceſius 


of potted pidgeons, Diocles of ſweet-breads, and 
Philiſtion of oat cakes, and ſeveral other ſuch 
authors, the great Humelbergins compoſed his 
annotations upon Apicius, whoſe receipts, when 
part of Tully, Livy, and Tacitus have been ne- 
glected and loſt, were preſerved in the utmoſt 
parts of Trenfilvanis; for the peculiar palate of 
the ingenious editor. Latinus Latinius finds 


fault with ſeveral diſhes of Apicins, and is pleal: | 


ed to ſay they are nauſeous; but our editor de. 
fends that great perſun by mewi ing the difference 
of our cuſtoms; how Plutarch ſays the ancients 
uſed no pepper, whereas all, or at leaſt five or ſix 
hundred of Apicius's delicates were ſeaſoned 
with it. For we may as well admire that ſome 
Weſt Indians ſhould abſtain from ſalt, as that we 
flhould be able to bear the bitterneſs of hops in 
our common driuk; and therefore we ſhould not 
be averſe to rue, cummin, patfley ſeed, marſh- 
mallows, or nettles with our common meat, or 
to have pepper, honey, ſalt, vinegar, raiſins, 
muſtard, and oil, rue, waſtie, and cardamums 
ſtrown promiſcuouſly over our dinner when it 
comes to table, My friend tells me of ſome 
' ſhort obſervations he made out of the annota- 
tions, which he owes to his memory: and there- 
fore begs pardon, if in ſome things he may miſtake, 
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| becauſe it is not wilfully, as that Papirius Petus 
was the great patron of cuſtard: That the Te- 


trapharmacon, a diſh much admired by the Em- 
perors Adriaa and Alexander Severus, was made 
of pheaſant, peacock, a wild ſow's hock and 
udder, with a bread pudding over it, and that 
the name and reaſon of fo odd a diſh are to be 
ſought for amongſt the phyſicians. | | 
The work is divided into ten books, of which | 
the firſt treats of ſoups and pickles, and. amongſt 


other things ſhews that ſauce-pans were tinned 


before the time of Pliny : That Gordian uſed a 
glaſs of bitter in a morning: That the ancients 
ſcalded their wine; and that burnt claret, as 
now practiſed with ſpice and ſugar, is pernici- 
ous. That the adulteration of wine was as anti- 
ent as Cato. That Brawn was a Roman diſh, 
which Apicius commends as wonderful; its 
ſauce then was muſtard and honey, before the 
frequent uſe of ſugar. Nor were ſouſed hogs 
feet, cheeks and ears unknown to thoſe ages. 
"Tis very probable they were not ſo ſuperſtitious 
as to have ſo great a delicate only at Chriſtmas. 
It were worth a diſſertation between two learn- 
ed perſons, ſo it were managed with temper and 
candour, to know whether' the Britons taught it 
to the Romans, or whether Cæſar introduced it 
into Britain, and it is ſtrange he ſhould take no 
notice of it ; whereas he has recorded that-they 
did not eat hare's fleſh; that the antients uſed to 
marinate their fiſh, by. frying them in oil, and 
the moment they were taken out pouring boiling 
vinegar upon them. - The learned annorator ob- 
ſerves, that the beſt way of keeping the liquor in 
oyſters ts by laying the deep ſhell downwards, 
and that by this means Apicius conveyed oyſters 
to Tiberius when in Parthia. A noble invention 
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ſince made uſe of at Cdlcheſter with moſt admi. 
rable ſucceſs. What eſtates might Brawn or 
Locket have got in thoſe days, when Apicius 
only for boiling of ſprouts after a new faſhion, 
deſervedly came into the good graces of Druſus, 
who then commanded the Rowan armies, 
The firſt book having treated of ſances or 
ſtanding pickles for reliſh, which are uſed in moſt 
of the fucceeding receipts, the ſecond has a 
glorious ſubject of ſauſages, both with ſkins and 
without, which contains matters no leſs remark. 
able than the former. The antients that were 
delicate in their eating prepared their own muſh. 
rooms, with an amber or at leaſt a ſilver knife; 


where the annotator ſhews elegantly againſt 


Hardonius, that the whole knife, and not only 
the handle, was of amber or filver, leſt the ruſti- 
neſs of an ordinary knife might prove infectious, 
This is a nicety which I hope we may in time 
arrive to; for the Britons, though nor very for- 
Ward in inventions, yet are outdone by no nation 
in imitation or improvements. 
The third book is of ſuch edibles as are pro- 
duced in gardens. The Romans uſed zitre to 
make their herbs look green; the annotator 
ſhews our ſalt-petre at preſent to differ from the 
antient nitre. Apicius had a way of mincing 
them firſt with oil and falt, and fo boiling 
them, which Pliny commends: But the preſent 
receipt is to let the water boil well, throw in 
falt, and a bit of butter, and ſo not only ſprouts 
but ſpinage will be green. There is a moſt ex- 
traordinary obſervation of the editor, to which 
J cannot but agree, that it is a vulgar error 
that walnurt-trees, like Rufhan wives, thrive the 
| better for being beaten, and that long poles and 
ſtones are aſed- by boys and others to get the fruit 
| down, 
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down, the walnut-tree be ing ſo very bigh they 
could not otherwiſe reach it, rather out of kind. 
neſs to themſelves, tban any regard to the tree 


that bears it. As for afparay us there is an excel. 


lent remark, that according to Pliny they were 
the great care of the antient gardners, and that 
at Ravenna three weighed a pound; bur that 
in England it was thought a rarity when 100 of 
them weighed thirty: That cucumbers are apt 
to riſe in the ſtomach, unleſs parted or boiled 
with oil, vinegar and honey: That the Egyp- 


tians would drink hard without any diſturbance, 


becauſe it was a rule for them to have always 
boiled cabbage for their firſt diſh at ſupper: 
That the beſt way to roſt onions is in colewort 
leaves, for fear of burning them : That beets are 
good for ſmiths, becaufe they working at the fire 
are generally coſtive: That Petronius has re- 


corded a little old woman who fold the agreſte 


ole of the antients, which honour I take to be 
as much due thoſe who in our days cry nettle- 


taps, elder-buds, and clover, in ſpring time very 


wholelome. 
The fourth book contains the 4 Are of 
Cookery, As NMlathæus Sylvaticus compoſed the 


paudects of phyſic, and Jaſtinian thoſe of law, fo. 


Apicius has done the pandects of his Art in this 
book, which bears that inſcription. The firſt 
chapter contains the admirable receipt of a ſala- 
cacaby of Apicius. Bruiſe in a mortar parfley- 


ſeed, dried peneroyal, dried mint, ginger, green 


coriander, raiſins ſtoned, honey, vinegar, oil and 
wine, put them into a cacabulum, three cruſts of 
Pycentine bread, the fleſh of a pallet, goat's ſtones, 
veltine cheeſe, pine kernels, cucumbers, dried 
onions minced ſmall; pour a ſoup over it, garnifh 


it with fnow, and ſend it up in the cacabulum. 
* 
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This cacabulum being an unuſual veſtel, my 
friend went to his dictionary, where finding ay 
odd interpretation of it, ne was eaſily perſuaded, 

from the whimſicalnefs of the compoſition, and 
the fantaſticalneſs of ſnow for its garniture, that 
the propereit veſſel for a pbyſician to preſcribe to 
ſend to table upon that occaſion might be a bed 
pan. There are ſome admirable remarks in the 
annotations to the ſecond chapter concerning the 
dialogue of Aſellius Sabinus, who introduces a 
combat between muſhrooms, chats or beccoficos, 
oyſters, and red-wings, a work that ought to be 
publithed: For the ſame annotator obſerves, 
that this iſland, is not deſtitute of red-wings, 
though coming to us only in the hardeſt wea- 
ther, and therefore ſeldom brought fat to our ta- 


bles: That the chats come to us in April and 


breed, and about Autumn return to Africa: That 
experience ſhews us they may be kept in cages 
ſed with beef or wether mutton, figs, grapes 
and minced filberds, being dainties not unwor- 
thy the care of ſuch as would preſerve our Bri- 
tiſh hoſpitality. There is a curious obſervation 


concerning the diverſity of Roman and Bruiſh 


diſhes, the firſt delighting in hodge-podge, galli- 
maufreys, forced meats, juſſels, and falmagun- 
dies; the latter in ſpear-ribs, ſurloins, chines, and 
barons; and thence our terms of art, both as to 
dreſſing and carving, become very different; for 
they lying upon a ſort of couch, could not have 
carved thoſe diſhes which our anceſtors, when 
they ſat upon forms uſed to do. But ſince the 


uſe of cuſhions and elbow chairs, and the editions - 


of good books and authors, it may be hoped in 
time we may come up to them. For indeed hi- 
therto we have been ſomething to blame, and I 
believe fewof us have ſeen a diſh of capon-ſtones at 
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table n bones it is acknowledged by the learn- 
ed annotator that we have): for the art of ma- 
king capons has long been buried in oblivion. 
Varro, the great Roman antiquary, tells us how 


to da it by burning of their ſpurs, which occa- 


foning their ſterility, makes them capons in 
effect, though thoſe parts thereby became more 
large and tender 

The fifth book is of peaſe porridge, under 
which are included frumentary, water-gruel, milk 
porridge, rice milk, flumery, ſtir-about, and the 


like. The Latin, or 1ather Greek name is az/- 
prios. but my friend was pleafed to intitle it 


Pantagruel, a name uſed by Rablais, an eminent 
phyſician, There are fome very remarkable 
things in it; as the emperor Julianus had ſeldom 


any thing but ſpoon-meat at ſupper. '} hat the 


herb fenigreek, with pickles, oil and wine, was a 


Roman dainty; upon which the annotator ob- 
ſerves, that it is not uſed in our kitchens, for a 


certain ungrateful bitterneſs that it has, and that 
it is plainly a phyſical dyet that will give a (tool, 
and that, mixed with oats, it is the belt purge for 
hor les. An excellent invention for frugality, 
that nothing. might be loſt; for what the Lord 
did not eat he might fend 0 his ſtable. 

The ſixth book treats of wild-fowl, how to 
dreſs oſtriches, the biggeſt, groſſeſt and moſt 
difficult of digeſtion of any bird, phenicoptrices, 
par yots, Cc. 

he ſeventh book treats of things ſumptuons 
and iy, and therefore is chiefly concerning Hog- 
meat, in which the Romans came to that exceſs, 
that the laws forbad the uſage of hogs harſlet, 


ſweetbreads, cheeks, c. at their public ſuppers. 
And Cato, when Cenſor, ſought to reſtrain the 


extravagant ule of Brawn by ſeveral of his orati- 
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ons; ſo much regard was bad then io the han 

of Cookery, that we ſee it took place in the 
thoughts of the wiſeſt men, and bore a part in 
their moſt important councils. But alas! the 
degeneracy of our preſent ape is ſuch, that I be- 
lieve ſew beſides the annotator know the excel. 
lency of a virgin ſow, eſpecially of the black kind 
brought from China; and how to make the molt 
of her liver, lizhts, brains, and pettitoe:; and to 
vary her into thoſe fifty diſhes which Pliny ſays 
were uſually made of that delicious creature, 
Beſides, Galen tells us more of its excellencies, 
that fellow that eats bacon for two or three days 
before he is to box or wreſtle, ſhall be much 


ſtronger than if he n eat the beſt 10aſt beef 


or bag pudding in the pariſh. 

The eight bouk treats of ſuch dainties 3 
footed beaſts afford us; as, 1/7, The wild boar, 
which they uſed to boil with all its briſtles on, 
2dly, The deer, dreſſed with broth made with 
pepper. wine, honey, oil, and /tewed damſons, Sc. 
34ly, The wild ſheep, of which there are inte- 
rable in the mountain of Yorkſhire and Weſt- 
morland that will let no body handle them ; but 
if they are caught they are to be ſent up with 
an elegant ſauce preſcribed after a phyſical mau. 
ner, in form of an electuary, made of pepper, 
rue, par{ley-ſeed, juniper, thyme dried, mint, pe ne- 
royal, honey, &c. with which any apqthecary in 
that country can furniſh you. 47hly, Beef, with 
onion ſauce, and cemmended by Celſus, but not 
much approved by Hippocrates, becanſe the 
Greeks ſcarce knew how to make 0xen, and, pow- 
der ing tubs were in very few families; for phy fi. 
Clans have been very peculiar jn theie diet in all 
ages; otherwiſe Galen would ſcarce have found 
out that young loxes were in ſeaſon in autumn. 
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t 5thly, T The ſucking pig, boiled in paper. tb, 
e the hare, the chief of the Koman dainttes, its 


n blood being the ſweeteſt of any animal, its natu- 
e ral fear contributing to that excellency, Though 
2 the emperors and nobility had parks to fat them 
. in, yet in the time of Didius Julianus, if any one 
| had feat him one, or a pig, be would make it laſt 
lt him three days, whereas Alexander Severus had 
0 one every meal, which mult have been a great 
75 expence, and is very remarkable. But the moſt 
fy exquiſite animal was reſerved for the laſt chapter, 
8, and that was the do7704v/e, a barmleſs creature, 
75 whoſe innocence might at leaſt have defended it 
„ both from cooks and phyficians But Apicius 
oy found out an odd fort of fate for thoſe poor crea- 
tures, ſome to be boned, and others to be put 
Fa whole, with odd ingredients, 3 into hogs git, and 
r, ſo boiled for ſauſages. In antient times people 
u. made it their buſineſs to fatten them: Ariſtotle 
h rightly obferves that ſleep fattened them, and 
. Martial, from thence too, poetically tells us that 
2 ſleep was their only nouriſhment: but the annota- 
t. tor has cleared that point; he, goed man, has 
it tenderly obſerved one of them for many years, 5 
h and finds that it does not ſleep all the winter, as 
2— falſely reported, but wakes at meals, and after its 
2 repalt then rolls itſelf up in a ball to ſleep. 
. This dormouſe, according to the author, did not 
in drink in three years time; but whether other 
h dormice do ſo I cannot tell, becanſe Bambouſel- 
ot bergius his treatiſe of fattening dormice is loſt, 
38 Though very coſtly, they became a common diſh 
Us at great entertainments. Petronius delivers us 
. an odd receipt for drefling them, and ſerving 
I them up with poppies and honey, which muſt be 
1d a very ſoporiferous dainty, and as good as owl- | 
n. pye to ens as want a nap after dinner. The 
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fondneſs. of the ans, came to be fo exceſſive 
towards them, that, as Pliny ſays, the Cenſorian 
laws, and Marcus Scaurus in his conſulſhip, got 
them prohibited from the public entertainments, 
But Nero, Commodus, and Heliogabalus would 
not deny the liberty, and indeed property of 
their ſubjects, in ſo reaſonable an enjoyment; and 
therefore we find them long after brought to 
table in the times of Ammianns Marcellinus, 


who tells us likewiſe, that ſcales were brought to 


table in thoſe ages to weigh curions fiſhes, birds 
and dormice, to ſee whether they were at the 
ſtandard of excellency and perfection, and ſome- 
times, I ſuppoſe, to vie with other pretenders to 
magnificence, 'The annotator takes hold of this 
occaſion rip ſhew of how great uſe ſcales would be 
at the tables of our nobility, eſpecially upon the 
: bringing up of a diſh of wild fowl: for if twelve 
larks (ſays he) ſhould weigh below twelve ounces, 
they would be very lean. and Fearce tolerable ; if 
twelve, and down-weight, they would be very 
well ; but if thirteen, they would be fat to per- 
fefion. We fee upon how nice and exact a ba- 
lance the happineſs of eating depends! 

I could ſcarce forbear ſmiling, not to ſay worle, 
at ſuch exactneſs and ſuch dainties, and told my 
friend that thoſe ſcales would be of extraordinary 
uſe at Danſtable, and that, if the annotator had 


not preſcribed his dormouſe, I ſhould upon the 


firſt occaſion be glad to viſit it, if I knew its vifi- 
ting days and hours, fo as not io diſturb it. 

My friend ſaid there remained but two books 
more, one of fea, and the other of river fiſh, in 
the account of which he would not be long, fee- 


ing his memory began to fail him almoſt as much 


as m y patience. 
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Tie true, in a long work ſoft ſlumbers creep, 
And gently ſink the artiſt into ſleep ; 
| Eſpecially when 8 of dormioe. 


The ninth book is concerning fee-till, where, 
amongſt other learned annotations, is recorded 
that famous voyage of Apicius, who having ſpent 
many millions, and being retired into Campania, 
heard that there were lobſters of a vaſt and un- 
uſual bigneſs in Africa, and thereupon impatient- 
ly got on ſhipboard the ſame day, and having 
ſuffered much at ſea, came at laſt to the coaſt. 
But the fame of ſo great a man's coming had 
landed before him, and all the fiſhermen failed 
out to meet him, and preſented him with their 
faireſt lobſters. He aſked if they had no larger; 
they anſwered, their ſea produced nothing more 
excellent than what they brought. This honeſt 
freedom of theirs, with his .diſappointment, ſo 


diſguſted him, that he took pet, and bad the 


maſter return home again immediately: and fo, 
it feems, Africa Joſt the breed of one monſter 
more than it had before. There are many re- 
ceipts in the book to dreſs cramp-tiſh that numb 
the hands of thoſe that touch them; the cuctle- 
fiſh, whole blood is like ink; the pourcontrel or 
many-feet; the fea urchin or hedge-hog; with 
ſeveral others, whole fauces are agreeable to their 
natures, But, to the comfort of us moderns, the 
antients often eat their oyiters alive, and ſpread 
hard eggs minced over their ſprats, as we do now. 
over our ſalt- fiſn. There is one thing very curi- 


- ous concerning herrings : It ſeems the antients 


were very fantaſtical in making one thing paſs for 
another; fo, at Petronius's ſupper the cook ſent 
up a fat gooſe, fiſh, and wild-towl of all ſorts to 
„ but ill all were made out of the 
| ſeveral 
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ſeveral paris of one ſingle porker. The great Nico. 
medes, king of Bythiuia, had a very delightful de. 
ception of this nature put upon him by his cook, 

the king was extremely affected with freſh her- 


. rings (as indeed who is not); but being far up in 


Aſia from the ſea coaſt, his whole wealth could 
not have purchaſed one, but his cook contrived 
ſome ſort of meat, which put into a frame, ſo re. 
ſembled a herring that it was extremely ſatisfac- 
tory both to his prince's eyes and guſto. My 
friend told me that, to the honour of the city of 
London, he had ſeen a thing of this nature there, 
that is, a herring, or rather a ſalmagundy, with 
the head and tail fo neatly laid that it ſurpriſed 
him. He ſays many of the ſpecies may be found 
at the Sagar Loaf in Bell- yard, as giving an ex- 
cellent reliſh to Burton- ale, and not coſting above 
ſix pence; an inconſiderable for ſo imperial 
a dainty. 

The tenth book, as my fr 60 tells me, is con. 


cerning ih /auces, which contiſt of a variety of 


ingredients, amongſt which is generally a kind of 
framenty. But it is not to be forgot by auy 
perion who would boil fiſh exactly, that they 
threw them alive into the water, which at pre- 
ſent is faid to be a Dutch receipt, but was deriv- 
ed from tne Romans. It (ſeems Seneca the phi- 
loſopher (a man from whoſe morote temper little 
good in the Art of Cookery could be expected), in 
his third book of natural queſtions, correcting, the 


luxury of the times, ſays, the Romans were come 


to that daintineſs, that they would not eat a fifli 
unleſs upon the ſame day it was taken, that it 
might taſte of the ſea, as they expreſſed it; and 
therefore had them brought by perſons who rode 
Poſt, and made a great outcry, whereupon all 
other ops were obliged to give them the road. 


It 
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Tt was an uſual expreſſion for a Roman to fay, in 


other matters I may confide in you, but in a thing 


of this weight it is not conſiſtent with my gravity 
and prudence ; I will truſt nothing but my own 
eyes ; bring the fiſh hither, let me ſee wal breathe 


his laſt. And when the poor fiſh wag brought 
to table ſwimming and gaſpiny, he would cry out, 
nothing is more beautiful than à dying mullet ! 
My friend ſays, the annotator looks upon thefe 
as jefts made by the ſtoicks, and ſpoken abſurdl[y 
and beyond nature ; though the annotator at the 
ſame time tells us, that it was a lav at Athens, 
that the fiſhermen ſhould not waſh their fiſh, 
but bring them as they came out of the ſea. 


Happy were the Athenians in good Jaws, and the 


Romans in great examples; but I believe our 
Britons need wiſh their friends no longer life 


than till they ſee London ſerved with live her- 


ring and gaſping mackare}. It is true we are 
not quite fo barbarous, but that we throw our crabs 
alive into fcalding water, and tye our lobſters to 
the ſpit to hear them ſqueek when they are 
roaſted; our eels uſe the ſame periſtaltic motion 
upon the gridiron, when their fkin is off and 
their guts are out, as they did before; and our 
gudgeons taking opportunity of jumping after 
they are floured, give occaſion to the admirable 
remark of ſome perſon's folly, when, to avoid the 
danger of the frving-pan, they leap into the fire. 
M friend faid, that the mention of eels put him 
in mind of the concluding remark of the annota- 
tor, that they who amongſt the Sybarites would 
fiſh for eels, or ſell them, ſhould be free from all 
taxes. I was glad to hear of the word conclude, 
and told him nothing could be more acceptable 
to me than the mention of the Sybarites, of whom 
1 ſhortly intended a hiſtery, ſhewing how they 

| 8 de ſervedly 
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baniſhed cocks for waking them in a morning, 
and ſmiths for being uſeful ; how one cried out 
becauſe one of the roſe leaves de lay on was 
rumpled; how they tanght their horſes 10 
dance, and fo their enemies coming againſt them 
with guitars and harpſicords, ſet them ſo upon 
their roundeaus. and minuets, that the form of 
their battle was broken, and three hundred thou. 
ſand of them flain, as Goldman, Littleton, and 
ſeveral other good authors affirm. I told my 
friend J had much overſtaid my hour, but if at 
any time he. would find Dick Humelbergius, 
Caſpar Barthius, and another friend, with him- 
ſelf, I would invite him to dinner, on a few, but 
choice diſhes, to cover the table at once, which, 
except they would think of any thing better, 
ſhould be a ſalacacaby, a diſh of fenigreek, a wild 
ſheep's-head and appurtenances, with a ſuitable 
electuary, a ragout of capon's ſtunes, and ſome 
dormouſe ſanſages. f ; 
If, as friends do with one another at a veniſon- 
paſty, you ſhould fend for a plate, you know you 
may command it, for what is mine is yours, 
as being entirely yours, &c. | 
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J- NGENI oo S LisrER, were a picture drawn 

5 With Cynthia's Face, but. with a neck die 
, | 


brawn ; | tt TIO\ 
With wings of turkey, and with feet of calf, 
Tho' drawn by Kneller, it would make 90. . 
Such is, good ſir! the figure of a feaſt; 
By ſome rich farmer's wife and ſiſter wid 
Which, were it not for plenty and for fteam, ' 
Might be reſembl'd to a ſick man's dream, 
E Where all ideas hudling run ſo faſt, 
That ſyllabubs come firſt, and ſoups the laſt. 
Not but that cooks and poets ſtill were free, 
To uſe their pow'r in nice variety; 
| Hence 
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Hence mackrel ſeem delightful to the eyes, 

Tho” dreſs'd with incoherent gooſeberries. 
Crabs, ſalmon, lobſters are with fennel ſpread, 
Who never touch'd that herb till they were dead; 


Yet no man lards ſalt pork with orange peel, 
Or garniſhes his lamb, with ſpitchcock't cel. 


A cook perhaps has mighty things profeſt, 
Then ſent up but two diſhes nicely dreſt, 
What ſignify ſcotcht-collops to a feaſt ? 


| Or you can make whip'd cream ! pray what relief ä 
Will that be to a ſailor who wants beef ? 

Who, lately ſhip-wreckt, never can have eaſe, 
Till re-eſtabliſh'd in his pork and peaſe. 

When once begun let induſtry ne'er ceaſe 

Till it has render'd all things of one piece: 

At your deſert bright pewter comes too late, 
When your firſt courſe was all ſerv'd up in plate. 


. ( PS” me Po 


Moſt knowing fir ! the greateſt part of cooks 
Searching for truth, are couzen'd by its looks. 
One wou'd have all things little, hence has try'd 
Turkey poults freſh from th? egg in batter fry'd : 
Others, to ſhew the largneſs of their ſoul, _ 
Prepare you muttons ſwol'd, and oxen whole. 
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To vary the ſame things ſome think is art, 
By larding of hogs-feet and bacon tart, 


And os mad adorn the ſurface of your bye. N 
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The taſte is now to that perfection brought, 
That care, when wanting {kill, creates the fault. 


Ia Covent-Garden did a taylor dwell, 
Who might deſerve a place in his own hell: 
Give him a fingle coat, to make, he'd do't ; 1364 y 
A veſt, or breeches Gogly ; but the brute 9 
Cou'd ne'er contrive all three to make a uit: ) 
Rather than frame g ſupper like ſuch cloaths, 
I'd have fine eyes and teeth. without my noſe, 


You that from plian. paſte wou'd fabricks raiſe, | 
Expecting thence to gain immortal praiſe, 0 
Your knuckles try, and let your ſinews know 
Their power to knead, and give the form to dough; | 
Chuſe your materials right, your ſeas? wing fix, 


And with your fruit reſplendent ſugar mix : : oY 4 
From thence of courſe the figure will ariſe, 


Beauty from order ſprings ; the judging eye. 
Will tell you if one ſingle plate's awry. 
The cook muſt till regard the preſent time, : 
T'omit what's Juſt 1 in ſeaſon is a crime. 
Your infaat peaſe to ſparrow-graſs prefer, | 


Which to the ſupper you may beſt defer, 


Be cautious how you change old bills ä 


Such alterations ſhou'd at leaſt be rare; 
Q 2 Yet 
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Yet credit to the artiſt will accrue, 
Who in known things ſtill makes th' appearance 
new. 5 SE 

Freſh dainties are by Britain's tra fick known, 
And now by conſtant uſe familiar grown; 

What lord of old wou'd bid his cook prepare 

Mangoes, potargo, champignons, cavare ? 

Or wou'd our thrum- cap'd anceſtors find fault 

For want of ſugar-tongs, or ſpoons for ſalt? 

New things produce new words, and thus Monteith | 
Has by one veſſel ſav'd his name from death. : 
The ſeaſons change us all ; by Autumn's froft 

The ſhady leaves of trees and fruit are loſt: 

But then the ſpring breaks forth with freſh ſupplies, 
And from the teeming earth new buds ariſe. 

So ſtubble-geeſe at Michaelmas are ſeen | 

Upon the ſpit z next May produces green. 

The fate of things lies always in the dark ; 

What cavalier wou'd know St James's Park ? 

For Locket's ſtands where gardens once did ſpring, 
And wild-ducks quack where graſshoppers did ſing. 
A princely palace on that ſpace does riſe, 

| Where Sedley's poble muſe found mulberries. 

Since places alter thus, what conſtant thought 
Of making various diſhes can be taught ? 

For he pretends too much, or is a fool, i 

Who'd fix thoſe things where faſhion is the rule, 


King 


King Hardicnute, midſt Danes and Saxons out, 
Carous'd in nut-brown ale, and din'd on grout e 
Which diſh its priſtine honour ſtill retains, 

And when each prince is crown'd, in ſplendor reigns. 


By. northern cuſtom, duty was expreſt | 
To friends departed by their fun'ral feaſt. p 
Tho? I've conſulted Hollingſhed and Stow, 

I find it very difficult to know _ | 
Who, to refreſh th' attendants to a grave, 3 
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Burnt- claret firſt, or Naples biſket gave. 


Ka quince and apples firſt did frame 
A pye which ſtill retains his proper name; . N 
Tho? common grown, yet with white ſugar ſtrow "4, 
And butter'd right, its goodneſs is allow'd, 


As. wealth flow'd in, and plenty ſprang from 

peace, | 2 
Good humour reign'd , _ eek fond jncreale; | 
*T was uſual then the banquet to prolong, EN 
By muſick's charm, and ſome delightful ſong : 
Where ev'ry youth in pleaſing accents ſtrove, | 
To tell the ſtratagems and cares of love., £2 
How ſome ſucceſsful were, how others croſt : „ 
Then to the ſparkling glaſs weu'd give his , 
Whoſe bloom did moſt in his opinion ſhine, | 


To reliſh both: the muſic and the wine. 1 23182 © 
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Somtimes the vulgar will of mirth partake, 


Why am I-Ril'd a cook, if I'm ſo loath 


To marinate my-fiſh, or ſeaſon brot 


Or ſend up what I roſt with pleaſing froth: -- 


If I my niaſter's guſto. won't diſcern, 335 £37 [4 


But thro' my baſhful folly ſcorn to learn! YT 


When, among friends, good Humour | takes its 
birth, 


*Tis not a edit feaſt prolongs the mirth ; 
But tis not reaſon therefore you ſhou'd ſpare, 
When as their future burgheſs you prepare, $87 
For a fat corporation and their mayor. 


All things ſheu'd find their room in proper place, 


And what adorns this trea t wou'd that diſgrace. 
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And have exceſſive doings at their wake: 


Ev'n taylors at their yearly feaſts look wy 


And all their eucaatbers are turn'd to meat. 
A prince who in a foreſt rides aſtriy, * 


And weary to ſome cottage finds the 3 | 


| Talks of no pyramids of fowl or fiſh, 


But hungry ſups his cream ferv'd up in Lärthen diſh 
Quenches his thirſt with ale in nut- brown bowls, 
And takes the haſt y raſher from the coals ; ; 
Pleas'd as king Henry with the miller free, 

Who bought himſelf as A A a man as be. 


' Unleſs fome nde at the n lye, 


Who cares for all the crinkling of the pye ? 
rr: ff . E „ 
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If you wou' d have me merry with your cheer, 

Be ſo your ſelf, or ſo at leaſt appear. 5 
The things we eat by various juice ontroul 

The narrowneſs or largeneſs of our ſoul. 

Onions will make evyn heirs or widows _ | 

The tender lattice: brings on ſofter ſleep. 

Eat beef or pye-cruſt if you'd: ſerious be ; ; 

Your ſhell-fiſh raiſes Venus from the ſea: 

For nature that inclines to ill or good, 


Still nouriſhes our paſfions by our food. 


Happy the man ten has ani fortune try'd, 
To whom ſhe much has giv'n, and much deny'd: 
With abſtinence all delicates he ſees, 


And can regale himſelf with toaſt and cheeſe. 


Your betters will deſpiſe you, if they ſee | - 
Things that are far ſurpaſſing your degree: | 
Therefore beyond your ſubſtance never treat, | 
« Tis plenty in ſinall fortune to be neat. _ il 


'Tis certain that a ſteward can't afford „ Wi 
An entertainment equal with his lord. 
Old age is frugal, gay youth will abound bd bf ill 
With heat, and ſee the flowing cup go round. 
A widow has cold pye, nurſe gives you cake, 

From gen'rous merchants ham or ſturgeon take. © _ 1 
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The farmer has brown bread as freſh as day, 
And butter fragrant as the dew of May. 


Cornwall ſquab-pye, and Devon white pot brings, 
And Lei'ſter beans and bacon, food of kings 


At Chriſtmes-time be careful of your fame, 
See the old teuant's table be the ſame ; 
Then if you wou'd ſend up the brawner's head, 
Sweet roſemary and bays around it (pread : 
His foaming tuſks let ſome large pippin grace, 
Or midſt thoſe thund' ring ſpears an orange place; 
Sauce like himſelf, offenſive to its foes, 
The roguiſh muſtard dang'rous to the noſe. 
Sack and the well-Ipic'd Hippocras, the wine, 
Waſſail the bowl with antient ribbands fine, 
Porridge with plumbs, and turkies with the chine. 


If you perhaps wou'd try ſome diſh unkown, 
W hich more peculiarly you'd make your own, 
Like antient ſailors ſtill regard the coaſt, 
By vent' ring out too far you may be loſt. © 
By roaſting that which our forefathers boil'd, 
And boiling what they roaſted much is ſpoil'd. 
That cook to Britiſh palates is complete, 
Whoſe n hand gives turns to common meat. 


Tho! cooks are often men of pregnant wit, 


Through niceneſs of their ſubject, few have writ; 
In 


23 
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ju what an auk ward ſound that antient ballad ran, 
Which with this bluſt' ring paragraph began? 


There was a prince of Lubberland, 
A potentate of high command: 
Ten thouſand bakers did attend him, 
Ten thauſand brewers did befriend him ; 
Theſe brought bim kifing cruſts, and thoſe . 
Brought him ſmall beer before he roſe. 
The author raiſes mountains ſeeming full, 
But all che cry produces little Wool: 
So, if you ſue a beggar for a houſe, 
And have a verdiQ, what d'ye gain ? à louſe 
Homer more modeſt, if we ſearch his books, 
Will ſhew us that his. heroes all were cooks: 
How lov'd. Patroclus with Achilles joins, 
To quarter out the ox, and ſpit the loins. 
Oh did that poet live ! cou'd he rehearſe 


Thy — Liſter, in immortal verſe ! 


Muſe, as the: max that. Ai fe Banks; ge, 


That he * _ that Ons * e 4e 


Oh how wth Homer cit their 0 a 


Their ſtinking cheeſe, and fricacy of frogs! 
He'd raiſe no fables, ſing no flagrant lye, 


Of boys with cuſtard choak'd at Newberry ; 5 
1 | at 
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But their whole courſes you'd entirely ſe, 
How all their parts from firſt to laſt agree. 


If you all ſorts of perſons wou'd engage, NY 
Suit well your SHITTY to ev? ” age. | 

The fav'rite child that juſt begins to prartle, 72 
And throws away his filver bells and rattle, 
Is very humorſome, and makes great clutter, 
Till he has windows on his bread and butter: 
He for repeated ſupper-meat will ery, 
But won't tell — what he'd have, or. 500 | 


£3654 $106 qY9939:6 ul so 
The ſmooth fac'd: youth that has uew eus. 
choſe, £60 eb fs. 


From play- houſe ſteps to ſapper at the- _ 2 
Where he a main or two at random throws: 
Squan'dring of wealth, impatient of advice, 
His eating muſt be little, coſtly, nice. 


Maturer age, to this delight grown ſtrange, 


Each night frequents his olub behind the — 


ExpeCting there frugality and health, 

And honour riſing from a ſheriff's wealth: 
Ualeſs he ſome inſurance dinner lacks, 
'Tis very rarely he frequents Pontacks. 
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But now the cook muſt paſs thro! all degrees, 


And all the guild purſue with joyful cries, ** 
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But then old age, by ſtill intruding years, 
Torments the feeble heart with anxious fears: 
Moroſe, perverſe in humour, diffident, f 
The more he ſtill abounds, the leſs content; 

His larder and his kitchen too obſerves, 


And now, leſt he ſhou'd want hereafter, ſtarves; bs 
Thinks ſcorn of all the preſent age can give, 


And none theſe threeſcore years knew how to live. 


And by his art diſcordant tempers pleaſe, 
And miniſter to health, and to diſeaſe. 


Far from the parlour have your kitchen plac'd, - 
Dainties may in their working be diſgrac'd. | 
In private draw your poultry, clean your tripe, 
And from your eels their ſlimy ſubſtance wipe. 

Let cruel offices be done by night, 
For they who like the thing abhor the fight. 


Next let difcretion moderate your coſt, 

And when you treat, three courſes be the moſt. 
Let never freſh machines your paſtry try, 3 
Unleſs grandees or magiſtrates are by, 
Then you may put a dwarf into a pye. 
Or if you'd fright an alderman and mayor, 
Within a paſty lodge a living hare; 
Then midſt their graveſt furs ſhall mirth ariſe, ZH | 


Croud 
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Croud net your table; let your number be 
Not more than ſev'n, and never leſs than three. 


Tis the deſert that graces all the feaſt, 

For an ill end diſparages the reſt + | | 
A thonſand things well done, and one forgot, 
Defaces obligation by that blot. | 
Make your tranfparent ſweet- mea ts truly nice, 
With Indian ſugar and Arabian ſpice:: 
And let your various creams incirel'd be | 
With ſwelling fruit juſt-reviſh'd from the tree. 
Let plates and diſhes be from China brought, 


With lively paint and earth tranſparent wrought, 


| The feaſt now done diſcourſes are renew'd, 

And witty arguments with mirth purſu'd : 

The chearful maſter midſt his jovial friends, 

His glaſs to their beſt wiſhes recommends. 

The grace · cup follows to his ſovereign's health, 
And to his country plenty, peace and wealth. 
Performing then the piety of grace, 

Each man that pleaſes reaſſumes his place : 
While at his gate from ſuch abundant ore, 

He ſhcw'rs his gad-Jike bleſſings on the poor. 


In days of old our fathers went to war, 
Expecting ſturdy blows, and hardy fare: 
Their beef they often in their murrains ſtew'd, 
And in their baſker-bilts their bev'rage brew'd, 


. Some 


Some officer perhaps might give conſent, 

To a large cover'd pipkin in his tent, 

Where ev'ry thing that ev'ry ſoldier got, 
Fowl, bacon, cabbage, mu- ton, and what not, 
Was all thrown into bank, and went to pot. 3.4 


But when our conqueſts were extenſive grown, 


And thro' the world our Britiſh worth was Rt, 1 


Wealth on commanders then flow'd i in apace, 
Their champaign ſparkl'd equal with their lace: 
Quails, beccofico's, ortolaus were ſent 

To grace the levee of a gen'ral's tent. 


In their gilt plate all delicates were ſeen, 


And what was earth before became a rich NE 


When the young players get to Iſlington, 
They fondly thivk that all the world's their own : 
Prentices, pariſh-clerks, and hectors meet, | 
He that is drunk, or bullied, pays the treat. 
Their talk is looſe, and, o'er their bouncing ale, 
At conſtables and juſtices they rail. 
Not thinking Cuſtard ſuch a ſerious thing, 


That common council. men *twill thither bring, 


Where many a man at variance with his wife, 


With ſoft*ning mead and cheeſe-cake ends the ſtrife. 


Ev'n ſquires come there, and with their mean a dif- 
cobile,: :,; | W b 


Render the . which they fit in worſe, the A 
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Midwives demure, and chamber-maids moſt gay, 
Foremen that pick the box and come to play, 
Here find their entertainment at the height, | 
In cream and codlings rev'ling with delight. 
What theſe approve the great men will diſlike :; 
But here's the art, it you the palate ſtrike, 

By management of common things ſo well, 
That what was thought the meaneſt ſhall excel ; 
While others ſtrive in vain, all perſons own 
Such diſhes cou'd be dreſt by you alone. 


— 


— 


When ſtraiten'd in your time, and ſervants few, 
Tou'll rightly then compoſe an ambigue ; 
Where firſt and ſecond courſe, and your deſert, 
All on our fingle table have their part ; 
From ſuck a vaſt confuſion tis delight, 
To find the jarring elements unite, 

And raiſe a ſtructure grateful to the e fight. 


Be not too far by old example led, 
With caution now we in their footſteps tread : : 
The French our reliſh help, and well ſupply. 
The want of things too groſs, by decency. 
Our fathers moſt admir'd their ſauces ſweet, 
And often aſk'd for ſugar with their meat; 
They butter'd currants on fat veal beſtow'd, 


And rumps of beef with virgin honey ftrew'd. 


Inſi pid 


Inſipid taſte, to them who Paris know, / 


Where rocombole, mallot, and the rank garlic 


grow. 


Tom Bold did firſt begin the ſtrolling mart, 
And drove about his turnips in cart : 
Sometimes his wife the citizens won'd pleaſe, 
And from the ſame machine fell pecks of peaſe. 
Then pippins did in wheel-barrows abound, 
And oranges in whimſey-boards went round. 
Beſs Hoy firſt found it troubleſome: to bawl, 
And therefore plac'd her cherries on a ſtall; 
Her currants there and gooſberries were ſpread, 
With the enticing gold of gi inger · bread: : 
But flounders, fprats, and cucumbers were cry'd, 
And ev'ry ſound, aud ev'ry wice was try d. 
At laſt the law this hideous din ſuppreſt, 
And order'd that the Sunday ſhould have reſt, 
And that no nymph her noiſy food ſhould ſell, 
Except it were new milk or mackarel. 


There is no diſſi but what our cooks have made, 


And merited a charter by their trade. 


Not French kickſhaws, or "PR brought aw. 


Spain, 


Alone have found improvement from their bis; ; 
But pudding, brawn, and white-pots own'd to be 


Th' effects of native ingenuity. 
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Our Britiſh fleet, which now commands the main, 1 

| Might glorivus wreaths of victory obtain, ö 1 
Wou'd they take time: wou'd they with leiſure l 
| work, pork; 1 
With care wou'd falt their beef, and cure their d 
Wou'd boil their liquor well whene'er they brew, ö 
Their conqueſi half is to the victualler due. 
Be cauſe that thrift and abſtinence are good, ( 
As many things if rightly underſtood ; f 
Old Croſs condemns all perſons to be fops J 
That can't regale themſelves with mutton-chops. = 
He often for ſtuff d beef to Bedlam runs, 


And the clean rummer, as the peſt- houſe, ſhuns. 


19 


Sometimes poor jack and onions are his diſh, 
And then he ſaints thoſe friars who ſtink of fiſh. 
As for myſelf, I take him to abſtain, 1 5 

Who has good meat, with decency, tho? plain: 
But tho' my edge be not too nicely ſet, | 

et ! another's appetite may whet ; 

May teach him when to buy, when ſeaſon's paſt, 
What's ſtale, what” $ en what n. what / 

waſte, 


And lead him. thro? TOP various maze of taſte. 


The fundamental principle of all 
Is what ingenious cooks the reliſh call 5 
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For when the market ſends in loads of food, 
They all are taſteleſs till that makes them good. 
Beſides, tis no ignoble piece of care, 

To know for whom it is you wou'd prepare a 1 
You'd pleaſe a friend, or reconcile a brother, 
A teſty father, or a haughty mother: | ; 
Wou'd mollify a judge, wou'd cram a ſquire, . 
Or elſe ſome ſmiles from court you may deſire: | 11 
Or wou'd perhaps ſome haſty ſupper give, 
To ſhew the ſplendid ſtate in which you live, | 
Purſuant to that int'reſt you propoſe, 3; 41 
Muſt all your wines, and all your meat be choſe. 
Let men and manners ev'ry diſh adapt, | 
Who'd force his pepper where his gueſts are clapt ? 
A cauldron of fat beef, and ſtoup of ale, 

On the huzzaing meb ſhall more prevail, 

Than if you'd give them, with the niceſt art, 
Ragoos of peacocks brains, or filbert tart. - 

The French by ſoups and haut-goos glory raiſe, 
And their deſires all terminate in praiſe, | 
The thrifty maxim of the wary Dutch, 15 1 
Is to ſave all the money they can touch: 11 
Hans ! crys the father, ſee a pin lies there, 

A pin a. day will fatch a groat a- year. | 
Te your five farthings join three farthings more, 
And they, if added, make your halfpence four. 


ö 
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Thus may your ſtock by management increaſe, 
Your wars ſhall gain you more than Britain's peace, 
Where love of wealth and ruſty coin prevail, 
What hopes of ſugar'd cakes or butter'd ale? 


Cooks garniſh out ſame tables, ſome they fill, 
Or in a prudent mixture ſhew their ſkill : 

Clog not your conſtant meals ; for diſhes few 

Increaſe the appetite, when choice and new. 

Ev'n they who will extravagance profeſs, 

Have ſtill an inward hatred for exceſs : 

Meat fore'd too much untouch'd at table lies, 

Few care for carving trifles in diſguiſe, - 

Or that fantaftic diſk ſome call ſurpriſe. 

When pleafures both the eye and palate meet, 

That cook has render'd his great work complete : 

His glory far, like firloins, knighthoed fes, 

Immortal made as K7t=car by his pies. 


Good nature muſt ſome failings overlook, 
Not wilfulueſs, but errors of the cook. 
A ſtring won't always give the ſound defign'd 


By the muſfician's touch, and heav*nly mind: 


Nor will an arrow from the Parthian bow 
Still to the deſtin'd point directly go. 

Perhaps no ſalt is thrown about the diſh, 
Or no fry'd parſley ſcatter'd on the fiſn; 
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Shall I in paſſion from my dinner ſy, 

And hopes of pardon to my cook deny, 

For things which careleſsneſs might overſee, 

And all mankind cammit as well as he ? 

I with compaſſion once may overlook 

A ſkewer ſent to table by my cook: © 

But think not therefore tamely I'll permit 

That he ſhou'd daily the ſame fault commit, 

For fear the raſcal ſend me up the ſpit. 


Poor Roger Fowler had a gen'rous mind, 
Nor would fubmit to have his hand confin'd, 
But aim'd at all; yet never cou'd excel 
In any thing but ſtuffing of his veal «© 
But when that diſh was in perfection ſeen, 

And that alone, wou'd it not move your ſpleen ? 
*Tis true, in a long work ſoft flumbers creep, 
And gently fink the artift into ſleep, 

Even Lamb himſelf, at the moſt ſolemn feaſt, 
| Might have ſome chargers not exactly dreſt. 


Tables ſhou'd be like pictures to the ſight, 
Some diſhes caſt in ſhade, ſome ſpread in light, 
Some at a diſtance brighten, ſome near hand, 
Where caſe may all their delicace command: 
Some ſhou'd be mov'd when broken, others laſt 
Thro' the whole treat, incentive to the taſte. 


5 | | Locket 


— 
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Locket, by many labours feeble grown, | 
Up from the kitchen call'd his eldeſt ſon : 
© Tho' wiſe thyſelf (ſays he), tho' taught by me, 
E Yet fix this ſentence in thy memory ; 
There are ſome certaip things that don't excel, 
© And yet we ſay are tolerably well: 
© There's many: worthy men a lawyer prize, 
Whom they diſtinguiſh as of middle ſize, | 
For pleading well at bar, or turning books ; 


.. Ti 


* 


But this is not, my ſon ! the fate of cooks, 


A 


From whoſe myſterious art true pleaſure ſprings, 
To ftall of garter, and to throne of kings: 

A ſimple ſcene, a diſobliging ſong, 

Which no way to the main deſign belong, 


A 


Or were they abſent never wou'd be miſs'd, 
© Have made a well-wrought comedy be hiſs'd: 
So in a feaſt, no intermediate fault 
Will be allow'd, but if not beſt 'tis naught, 


He that of feeble nerves and joints complains 
From nine-pins, coits, and from trap-ball abſtains ; 
Cudgels avoids, and ſhuns the wreſtling place, 

Leſt Vinegar reſounds his loud diſgrace: . 

But ev'ry one to cookery pretends, _ 

Nor maid, nor miſtreſs, e'er conſult their friends. 
But, ür, it you wou'd roaſt a pig, be free: | 
Why not with Brawn, with Locket, or with me? 


We'll 


12 yn = ww; 
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| We'll ſee * tis enough, when both eyes out, 
Or if it wants the nice concluding bout. 

But if it lies too long, the crackling's pall'd, 
Not by the drudying-box to be recall'd. 


ml 


Our Cambrian fathers, ſparing in their food, 


Firſt broil'd their hunted goats on bars of wood. 


Sharp hunger was their ſeas' ning, or they took 
Such ſalt as iſſu'd from the native rock. 

Their ſallading was never far to ſeek, 

The poignant water-graſs or lav'ry leek ; 
Uatil the Britifh bards adorn'd this iſle, 


And taught them how to roaſt, and how. to boil : 


Then Thalieſſen roſe, and ſweetly ſtrung 

His Britiſh harp, inſtructing whilſt ke ſung : 
Taught them that honeſty they ſtill poſſeſs, 
Their truth, their open heart, their modeſt dreſs, 
Duty to kindred, conſtancy to friends, 

And inward worth, which always recommends. 
Contempt of wealth and pleaſure, to appear 
To all mankind with hoſpitable cheer. 

In after ages Arthur taught. his knights 

At his round table to record their fights; . 
Cities eraſ'd, encampments forc'd in field, 


| Monfters ſubdu'd, and hideons tyrants quell'd, 
- Inſpir'd that Cambrian ſoul which ne'er can yield 


Then Guy, the pride of Warwick, truly great, 
To future heroes due example ſet ; 


— 
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| By his eapacious cauldron: made appear, 

From whence the ſpirits riſe, and ſtrength of war, 
The preſent age, to' gaHantry-inelin'd, | 

Is pleas'd with vaſt improvements of the mind. 
He that of honour, wit and mirth partakes, 


May be a fit companion o'er beef ſtakes; 


His name may be to future times iuroll'd 

In Eftcourt's book, whoſe gridir'n's fram'd of gold. 
Scorn not theſe lines, defign'd to let you know 
Profits that from a well-plac'd table flow. 


'Tis a ſage queſtion, if the art of Cooks 
Is lodg'd by nature, or attain'd by bookss 


| That man will never frame a noble treat 


Whoſe whole dependence lies on ſome receipt. 
Then by pure nature er*ry thing'is ſpeit'd, - 


She knows no more than ſtew'd, bak'd, roaft and 


boil'd. 0 
When art and nature join, th* effect will be 
Some nice ragoo, or charming frieafy. 


The lad that wou'd his genius ſo advance, 


That on the rope he might ſecurely dance, 


From tender years inures himſelf to pains, 
Te Summer's parching heat, and winter rains, 
And from the fire: of wine and love abſtains. 
No artiſt can his hautboy's ſtops command, 
Unleſs ſome ſlcilful maſter form his hand 


But 
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But gent'ry take their cooks, tho' never try'd, 
It ſeems no more to them than up and ride. 
preferments granted thus ſhew him a fodl 
That dreads a parent R or rod at ſchool. 


Ox- os when hot, and 3 bak d, ſome cry, | 


But tis with an intention men ſhou'd buy. 

Others abound with ſuch a plenteous ſtore, 
That if you'll let them treat they'll aſk no more: 
And 'tis the vaſt ambition of their ſoul, | 
To ſee their port admir'd, and table full. 

But then amidſt that cringing fawning croud, 
Who talk fo very much, and laugh ſo loud, 

Who with ſuch grace his honour's actions praiſe, 
How well he fences, dances, ſings and plays; 

Tell him his liv'ry's rich, his chariot's ſine, 

How choice his meat, and delicate his wine: 
Surrounded thus, how ſhou'd the youth deſery 
The happineſs of friendſhip from a lye ? 

Friends act with cautious temper when ſincere, 
But flatt'ring impudence is void of care: 

So at an Iriſh funeral appears 

A train of drabs with mercenary tears; 

Who wringing of their hands with hideous moan, 
Know not his name for whom they ſeem to groan, 
While real grief with ſilent ſteps proceeds, 
And love unfeign'd with inward paſſion bleeds. 


Hard 
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Hard fate of wealth I were lords, as butchers w iſe, 
They from their meat wou'd baniſh all the flies, 
The Perſian kings with wine and maſſy bowl 
Search'd to the dark receſſes of the ſoul : 

That ſo laid open no one might pretend, 

Unleſs a man of worth, to be their friend. 

But now the gueſts their patrons undermine, + 
And ſlander them for giving them their wine. 
Great men have dearly thus companions bought, 8 | 
Unleſs by thele inſtructions they'll be taught, 

They ſpread the net, and will themſelves be caught. 


Were Horace, that great maſter, now alive, 
A feaſt with wit and judgment he'd contrive. 
As thus Suppoſing that you wou'd rehearſe 
A labour'd work, and every diſh a verſe : 

He'd ſay, mend this, and t'other line, and this ; 
If after tryal it were ſtill amiſs, 


He'd bid you give it a new turn of face, 
Or ſet ſome diſh more curious in its place. 
If you perſiſt he wou'd not ſtrive to move 
A paſſion ſo delightful as ſelf-love. 


We ſhou'd ſubmit our treats to erities view, 
And ev'ry prudent cook ſhou'd read Boſſu. 
Judgment provides the meat in ſeaſon fit, 
Which by the genius dreſt, its ſauce is wit. 
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Good beef for men, pudding for Ss and age, 
Come up to the decorum of the ſtage. 
The critic ſtrikes out all that is not juſt, 

And 'tis ev'n ſo the butler chips his cruſt, | 

Poets and paſtry cooks will be the ſame, 

Since both of them their i images muſt frame. 
Chimeras from the poet” s fancy flow, 

The cook contrives his ſha pes io real dough. 


When truth commands. there's no man can offznd, | 
That with a modeſt love corrects his friend: 
Tho? *tis in toaſting bread, or butt” ring peaſe; ; 
So the reproof has temper, Kindnels, eaſe. 

But why ſhou'd we reprove when faults are ſmall? 
Becauſe 'tis better to have none at all. 
There's often weight in things that ſeem the leaſt, 
And eur moſt trifling follies raiſe the jeſt. | 


'Tis by his cleanlineſs a cook muſt pleaſe, 
A kitchen will admit of vo diſcaſe. | 
The fowler and the hunt ſman both may run, 
Amidſt that dirt wbich he muſt nicely ſhun. 
Empedocles, a ſage of old, would raiſe 
A name immortal by unuſual ways; 


At laſt his fancies grew ſo very odd, 


He thought by roaſting to be made a god. 
Though fat he leapt with his un wis ſtuff 
In ZEtna's flames, fo to have fire enough, 7 
0” ; Were 
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Were my cook fat, and I a ſtander by, 
I'd rather than himſelf his fiſh ſhou'd fry. 
FA, y | 

There are ſome perſons ſo exceſſive rude, 
That on your private table they'll intrude. 
In vain you fly, in vain pretend to faſt, 
Turn like a fox they'll catch you at the laſt. 
You muſt, ſince bars and doors are no defence, 
Ev'n quit your houſe as in a peſtilence. 5 
Be quick, nay very quick, or he'll approach, 
And as you're ſcamp' ring ſtop you in your coach. 
'Then think of all your fins, and you will ſee 
How right your guilt and puniſhment agree : 
Perhaps no tender pity cou'd prevail, 
But you would throw ſome debtor into jail. 7 
Now mark th' effect of his prevailing curſe, 
You are detain'd by ſomething that is worſe, 
Were it in my election I ſhou'd chooſe, | 
To meet a rav*nous wolf or bear got looſe : 
He'll eat and talk, and talking ſtill will eat, 
No quarter from the paraſite you'll get; 
But like a leech well fix'd he*l1 ſuck what's good, 5 
And never part till ſatisfy'd with blood. 
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Inſcribed to the Right Honourable 


Lady Fanny FIELDING. 
Written by S. J. Eſqz 
Inceſſu patuit Dea. V1RkG. 
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I the ſmooth dance to move with graceful mien, 
Eaſy with care, and ſprightly tho” ſerene; 

To mark th' inſtructions echoing trains convey, 
And with juſt ſteps each tuneful note obey, 
I teach ; be prelent, all ye facred Choir, 
Blow the ſoft flute, and ſtrike the ſounding lyre ; $ 
When FitLDING bids, your kind aſſiſtance W, 
And at her feet the lowly tribute fling ; 
Oh may her eyes (to her this verſe is due), | 
What firſt themſelves inſpir'd, vouchſafe to view 


Sa Hail 


— 
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Hail loftieſt art! thou can't all hearts inſnare, 
And make the faireſt ſtill appear more fair. 
Beauty can little execution do, 
Unleſs ſhe borrows half her arms from you ! 
Few, like Pygmalion, doat on liteleſs charms, 
Or care to claſp a ſtatue in their arms ; 
But breaſts of flint muſt melt with fierce defire, 
When art and motion wake the ſleeping fire: 
A Venus, drawn by great Apelles' hand, 
May for a while our wond' ring eyes command, 
But till, tho? form'd with all the pow'rs of art, 
The lifeleſs piece can never warm the heart ; 
So a fair nywphb, perhaps, may pleaſe the eye, 
_ Whilſt all her beauteous limbs unactive lie; 
Fut when her charms are in the dance diſplay'd, 

Then ev'ry heart adores the lovely maid : 
This ſets her beauty ia the faireſt light, 
And ſhews each grace in full perfection bright; 
Then, as fhe turns around, from every part, 
Like porcupines, ſhe ſends a piercing dart ; 
In vain, alas! the fond ſpectator tries 
To ſhun the pleaſing dangers of her eyes; 
For, Parthian-like, ſhe. wounds as ſure behind, 
With flowing curls, and ivory neck reclin'd: 
Whether her ſteps the Minnet's mazes trace, 
Or the flow Louvre's more majeſtic pace; 
Whether the Rigadoon employs her care, 
Or ſprightly Jigg diſplays the nimble fair, 

At 
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At every ſtep new beauties we explore, 
And worſhip now what we admir'd before: 


So when ZEneas, in the Tyrian grove, 

Fair Venus met, the charming queen of Love, 

The beauteous goddeſs, whilſt unmov'd ſhe ſtood, 
Seein'd ſome fair nymph, the guardian of the wood; 
But when ſhe mov'd, at once her heav'nly mien 

And graceful ſtep confeſs'd bright Beauty's queen, 
New glories o'er her form each moment riſe, 

And all u the goddeſs . to his eyes, 


Now nate” my Muſe, 3 thy deſtin'd Way, 
What dreſſes beſt become the dancer, lay ; ; | 
The rules of dreſs forget not to impart, 

A leſſon previous to the dancing art. 


The ſoldier's ſcarlet glowing from afar, 
Shews that his bloody occupation's war; 
Whilſt the lawn band, beneath a double chin, 
As plainly ſpeaks divinity within; 
The milk- maid ſafe thro? driving rains and ſnows, 
Wrap'd in her cloak, and prop'd on pattens goes ; 
W hilſt the ſoft belle, immur'd in velvet chair, 
Needs but the ſilken ſhoe, apd truſts her boſom bare: 
The woolly drab, and Englih broad-cloth warm, 
Guard well the horſeman from the beating ſtorm, 
But load the dancer with too great a weight, | 


And call from ev'ry pore the dewy fweat; | 
: | y Rather 
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Rather let him his active limbs diſplay 

In camblet thin, or gloſſy paduaſoy : | 
Let no unwieldy pride his ſhoulders preſs, 

But airy, light, and eaſy be his dreſs ; 

Thin be his yielding foal, and low his heel, 

So ſhall he nimbly bound, and fafely wheel. 


But let not precepts known my verſe prolong, 
Precepts which uſe will better teach than ſong ; 
For why ſhould I the gallant ſpark command, 
With clean white gloves to fit his-ready hand ? 
Or in his fobb enliv'ning ſpirits wear, | ” 

And pungent ſalts to raiſe the fainting fair ? 
Or hint, the ſword that dangles at his fide, 
Should from its filken bandage be unty'd? _ 
Why ſhould my lays the youthful tribe adviſe, 
Leaſt ſnowy-clouds from out their wigs ariſe ; 
So ſhall their partners mourn their laces ſpoil'd, 
And ſhining filks with greaſy powder ſoil'd ? 
Nor need I, ſure, bid prudent youths beware, 
Leſt with erected tongues their buckles ſtare; 
The pointed ſteel ſhall oft? their ſtocking rend. 
And oft” th' approaching petticoat offend. 


And now, ye youthfül fair! I fing to you, 
With pleaſing ſmiles my uſeful labours view: 
For you the ſilkworms fine · wrought webs diſplay, 
And lab'ring * their little lives away; 


For 


ar 


Cloath'd in the duſky mantle of the night. 
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For you bright gems with radiant colours glow, 


Fair as the dies that paint the heav'nly bow ; 


For you the ſea reſigns its pearly ſtore, 
And earth unlocks her mines of treaſur'd ore; 


In vain yet Nature thus her gifts beſtows, 


Unleſs yourſelves with art thoſe gifts diſpoſe. 


Yet think not, nymphs, that in the glitt'ring ball, ; 
One form of dreſs preſcrib'd can ſuit with all ; 
One brighteſt ſhines when wealth and art combine . 
To make the finiſh'd piece compleatly fine 


When leaſt adorn'd, another ſteals our hearts, 


And, rich in native beauties, wants not arts: 


In ſome are ſuch reſiſtleſs graces found, 
That, in all dreſſes they are ſure to wound ; 
Their perfe& forms all foreign aids deſpiſe, 
And gems but borrow luſtre from their eyes. 


Let the fair nymph, in whoſe plump cheeks is ſeen 
A conſtant bluſh, be clad in cheerful green; 
In ſuch a dreſs the ſport ive ſea - nymphs go; 
So in their graſſy bed freſh roſes blow: 


The laſs whoſe ſkin is like the hazel brown, 


With brighter yellow ſhould o'er-come her ow: 
While maids grown pale with ſickneſs or deſpair, 
The fable's mournful dye ſhould chooſe to wear; 


so the pale moon Mill ſhines with pureſt light, 


But 


{ 


2 


* 
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But far from you be all thoſe treach'rous arts, 
That wound with painted charms unwary hearts: 
Dancing's a touchſtone that true beauty tries, 


Nor ſuffers charms that Nature's hand denies: 


Tho? for a while we may with wonder view 

The roſy bluſh, and ſkin of lovely hue, 

Yet ſoon the dance will cauſe the checks to glow, 
And melt the waxen lips, and neck of ſnow : 


So ſhine the fields in icy fetters bound, 


| Whilſt frozen gems beſpangle all the ground; 


Thro? the clear cryſtal of the glitt'ring inow, 
With ſcarlet dye the bluſhing hawthorns glow ; 
O'er all the plains unnumber'd glories riſe, | 
And a new bright creation charms our eyes : 
Tilt Zephyr breathes, then all at once decay 
The (plendid ſcenes, their glories fade away 
The fields reſign the beauties not their own, 


And all their ſnowy charms run trickling down. 


Dare I in ſuch momentous points adviſe, 


1 ſhvuld conderan the hoop's enormous lize ; 


Of ills I ſpeak by long experience found, 
Oft' have I trod th? immeaſurable round, 
And mourn'd my ſhins bruis'd black with many 


aa wound, | 
Nor ſhon'd the tighten'd ſtays, too ſtraightly lac'd, 
In whale-bone bondage gall the ſlender waiſt ; 
| Nor 
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Nor waving lappets ſhou'd the dancing fair, 
Nor ruffles eag'd with dangling fringes wear; 
Oft' will the cobweb ornaments catch hold 

On the approaching button rough with gold ; 
Nor force, nor art can then the bonds divide, 


When once th' intangled gordian knot is ty'd : 


So the unhappy pair, by Hymen's pow'r 
Together jein'd in ſome ill-fated hour, 
The more they ſtrive their freedom to regain, 
The faſter binds th' indiſſoluble chain. 


Let each fair maid, who fears to be diſgrac'd, 
Ever be ſure to tye her parter faſt, | 
Leſt the loos'd ſtring, amidſt the public ball, 

A wiſh'd for prize to ſome proud fop ſhould fall, 
Who the rich treaſure ſhall triumphant ſhew, 
And with warm bluſhes cauſe her checks to glow. . 


But yet, (as Fortune by the ſelf-ſame ways 
She humbles many, ſome delights to raiſe) 
It happen'd once, a fair illuſtrious dame 
By ſuch neglect acquir'd immortal fame; 
And hence the radiant ſtar and garter blue 
BRITANNIA“s nobles grace, if Fame fays true: 
Hence ſtill, PLANTAGENET, thy beauties bloom, 
Tho? long ſince moulder'd in the duſky tomb, 
Still thy loft garter is thy ſov'reign's care, 
And what each royal breaſt is proud to wear. 


But 
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But let me now my lovely charge remind, 
Leſt they forgetful leave their fans behind ; 


Lay not, ye fair, the pretty toy aide, 


A toy at once diſplay'd for uſe and pride; 


A wond'rous engine, that by magic charms 


Cools your own breaſt, and ev'ry other's warms, 
What daring bard ſhall e'er attempt to tell 
'The pow'rs that in this little weapon dwell ? 
What verſe can &er explain its various parts, | 
Its num*rous uſes, motions, cbarms and arts? 
Its painted folds, that oft” extended wide, | 
Th' afflited fair one's blubber'd beauties hide, 
When ſecret ſorrows her ſad boſom fill 9 

If STREPHON is unkind, or SHOCK is ill: 

Its ſticks, on which her eyes dejected pore, 


And pointing fiugers number o'er and o'er, 
When the kind virgin burns with ſecret ſhame, 


Dies to conſent, yet fears to own her flame: 


Its ſhake triumphant, its victorious clap; 


Its angry flutter, and its wanton tap? 


Forbear, | my Muſe , th' extenſive theme to ſing, | 


Nor truſt in ſuch a flight thy tender wing; 


Rather do you in humble lines proclaim, 
From whence this engine took its form and name; 
Say from what cauſe it firſt deriv'd its birth, 
How form'd in keav'n, how thence deduc'd to earth. 


Once 
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Once in Arcadia, that fam'd ſeat of lore, 

There liv'd a nymph, the pride of all the grove, 

A lovely nymph, adorn'd with ev'ry grace, 

An eaſy ſhape, and ſweetly- blooming face; 

FANNY the damſel's name, as chaſte as fair, 


Each virgin's envy, and each ſwain's deſpair; 


To charm her ear the rival ſhepherds ſing, 


Blow the ſoft flute, and wake the trembling ſtring, 

For her they leave their wand'ring flocks to rove, 

Whilſt Fanny's name reſounds thro? ev'ry grove, 

And ſpreads on ev'ry tree, inclos'd in knots of 
love; | | 

As FIELDING's now, her eyes all hearts inflame, 

Like her in beauty, as alike in name. 


»Twas when the ſummer ſun, now mounted high, 
With fiercer beams had ſcorch'd the glowing ſky, 
Beneath the covert of a cooling ſhade, 

To ſhun the heat, this lovely nymph was laid; 
The ſultry weather o'er her cheeks had ſpread 
A bluſh, that added to their native red, 


And her fair breaſts, as poliſh'd marble white, 
Were half conceal'd and half expos'd to fight ; 


Eo us, the mighty god whom winds obey, 
Obſerv'd the beauteous maid, as thus ſhe lay ; 

O'er all her charms he gaz'd with fond delight, 
And ſuck'd in poiſon at the dang'rous fight ; 

He 
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He ſighs, he burns ; at laſt declares his pain, 
But ſtill he fighs, and ſtill he wooes in vain ; 
The cruel nymph, regardleſs of his moan, 


Minds not his flame, uneaſy with her own ; 
But ſtill complains, that he who rul'd the air 


rs 
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Wou'd not command one Zephyr to repair 
Around her face, nor gentle breeze to play 
Thro' the dark glade, to cool the ſultry day; 
| By love incited, and the hopes of joy, | 

[ | Th' ingenious god contriv'd this pretty toy, 


— 
— 


With gales inceſſant to relieve her flame; 


And call'd it Fax, from lovely Fax Nx's name. 
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3 OW ſee prepar'd to lead the ſprightly dance, 
| The lovely nymphs, and well dreſs'd youths 
advance; Ee 


The ſpacious room receives its jovial gueſt, 


And the floor ſhakes with pleafing weight oppreſs'd: 


Thick rang'd on ev'ry (ide, with various dyes, 


| | Tha fair in gloſſy filks our ſight ſurprize: 


So, in 2 garden bath'd with genial ſhow'rs, 
A thouſand ſorts of variegated flow'rs, | 
Jonquills, carnations, pinks, and tulips riſe, 
And in a gay confuſion charm our eyes. 
G | ; | High 


High o'er their heads, with num'rous cand les bright, 
Large ſconces ſhed their ſparkling beams of light ; 
Their ſparkling beams, that ſtill more brightly glow, 


Reflected back from gems, and eyes below: 


Unnumber'd fans to cool the crowded fair 
With breathing zephyrs move the circling air, 
The ſprightly fiddle, and the ſounding lyre 


| Each youthful breaft with gen'rous warmth inſpire ; 


Fraught wirh all joys the bliſsful moments fly, 


While muſic melts the ear, and beauty charms the 


eye. | 
Now let the youth, to whoſe ſuperior place 
It firſt belongs the ſplendid ball to grace, 
With humble bow, and ready band prepare, 
Forth from the crowd to lead his choſen fair; 
The fair ſhall not his kind requeſt deny, 
But to the pleaſing toil with equal arduur fly. 


But ſtay, raſh pair, nor yet untaught advance, 
Firſt hear the muſe, ere you attempt to dance: 


* By art directed o'er the foaming tide 


Secure from racks the painted veſſels glide; 
By art the chariot ſcours the duſty plain, 


Springs at the n + hears the trait oing rein; 


* 1 cite veloque rates, remogue, es 


Arte leves currus; a Ovip. 
f — — Nec audit eutrus balenas. VIA Go 
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To art our bodies muſt obedient prove, 


If e'er we hope with graceful eaſe to move. 


f | Long was the dancing art unfix'd and free, 


| | | Hence loſt in error, and uncertaiaty, 

f Ws No precepts did it mind, or rules, obey, | 

| | But ev'ry maſter taught a diff'rent way ; ©, 

il Hence, ere each new=born dance was fully try'd, 
: The lovely product ev'n in blooming dy'd, 
Thro' various hands in. wild confuſion toſs'd, 

Its ſteps were alter'd, and its beauties loſt ; 


Bj Till 1 FUIiLLET, the pride of GaLL1a, roſe, 
And did the dance in characters compoſe: 
1. Each lovely grace by certain marks he tage; x 


— 


And ev'ry ſtep in laſting volumes wrote: | 
Hence o'er the world this pleaſing art mow 1 ſpread, 

| And ev'ry dance in ev'ry clime be read, 61 
5 By diſtant maſters ſhall each ſtep be ſeen, 

| Tho' mountains riſe, and oceans roar between; 

| Hence, with her ſiſter arts, ſhall dancing claim 


— — — 
— — ui! 2 — 
— * * 


— — — 


An equal right to univerſal fame, 


| i And Isaac's rigadoon ſhall live as long, 
| As RaPHAEL's painting, or as Vige11's ſong. 


- Wiſe nature ever, with a prudent hand, 
1 j —— vations e to wy Tand, 


43*Þ Foillet wrote the a 1 Davids 5 charatters 
= in French, ſince tranflated by Weaver. | 
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To ev'ry nation frugally imparts 

A genius fit for ſome peculiar arts; | 

To trade the Duron incline, the Swiss to arms, 
Muſic and verſe are ſoft ITai1a's charms ;_ 
BRITANNIA juſtly-glories to have found 

Lands unexplor'd, and ſail'd the globe around ; 
But none will ſure preſume to rival France, 
Whether ſhe forms, or executes the dance ; 


To her exalted genius *tis we owe 


The ſprightly Rigadoon and Louvre flow, 


The Boree and Courante, unpractis'd long, 

Th' immortal Minuet, and the ſmooth Bretagne, 
With all thoſe dances of illuſtrious fame, 

* That from their native country take their name: 


With theſe let ev ry ball be firſt begun, 4 
Nor country-dance intrude *till theſe are done. 


Each cautious bard, ere he attempts to ſing, 
Firſt gently flutt'ring tries his tender wing; 
And if he finds that with uncommon fire 
The muſes all his raptur'd ſoul inſpire, _ 

At once to heav'n he ſoars in lofty odes, 
And lings alone of heroes and of gods; 
But if he trembling fears a flight ſo high, 
He then deſcends to ſofter elegy 1 
And if in elegy he can't ſucceed, 

In peſt ral he may rune the oaten read: 


* French dances, 
{a 


* — — — 


— 
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So ſhou'd the dancer, ere he tries to move, 


With care bis firength, his weight, and genius 


prove . 
Then, if he finds kind nature's gifts impart 


Endowments proper for the dancing art, 


If in himſelf he feels together join'd, 


An active body and ambitious mind, 


In nimble Rigadoons he may advance, 

Or in the Louvre's flow majeſtic dance; 

If theſe he fears to reach, with eaſy pace 
Let him the Minuet's cir.liog mazes trace 2 
Is tl:is too hard? this too let him forbear, 


And to the conntry - dance confine his care, 


woeu'd you in dancing ev'ry fault avoid, 


To keep true time be your firſt thoughts employ'd ; 


All other errors they in vain ſhall mend, 
Who in this one important point offend ; 


For this, when now united hand in hand 


Eager to ſtart the youthtul couple ſtand, 


Let them awhile their nimble feet reſtrain, 


And with ſoft taps beat time to ev'ry ſtrain: 


So, for the race prepar'd, two courſers ſtand, 


And with impatient pa wings ſpuru the ſand. 


In vain a maſter ſhall employ his care, 
Where nature once has fix'd a clumſy air; 


Rather 
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Rather let ſuch, to country ſports confin'd, 
Purſue the flying hare, or tim'rous hinde b- 
Nor yet, while I the rural *(quire deſpiſe, 
A mien effeminate wou'd 1 adviſe; 
With equal ſcorn I wou'd the fop deride, 
Nor let him dance but on the wouman's ſide. 


And you, fair nymphs, avoid with equal care, 
A ſtupid dulneſs, and a coquet air, | 
N-ither with eyes, that ever love the ground, 
Aſlcep, like ſpinning tops, run round and round 3 
Nor yet with giddy looks, and wanton pride, 
Stare all around, and ſkip from fide to fide, 


True dancing, like true wit, is beſt expreſs'd. 
By nature only to advartage dreſo'd; 
'Tis not a nimble bound, or caper high, 
That can pretend to pleaſe a curious eye; 
Good judges no ſuch tunblers tricks regard, 
Or think them beautiful, becauſe they're hard. 


"Tis nat enough, that ev'ry ſtander- by 
No glaring errors in your ſteps can ſpy ; 
The dance and mulic muſt le nicely meet, 
Each note ſhou'd-ſeem an echo to your feet: 


A nameleſs grace muſt in each movement dwell, 
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Not to be taught, but ever to be ſeen 


Ja FLAvia's air, and Cxlox's eaſy mien: 


*Tis ſuch an air that makes her thouſands fall, 
W hen F [ELDING dances at a birth-vight ball; 
Smooth as CANMILLA ſhe ſkims o'er the plain, 
And flies like her thro' crowds of heroes {lain. 


Now when the minuet oft” repeated o'er, 
(Like all terreſtrial joys) can pleaſe no more, 
And ev'ry nymph, retuſing to expand 
Her charms, declines the circulating hand, 
Then let the jovial country-dance begin, 
And the loud fiddles call each ſtraggler in: 
But, ere they come, permit me to diſcloſe 


How firſt, as 2 tell, this paſtime roſe. 


In ancient times (ſuch times are now no more !) 
When Albion's crown illuſtrious ARTHUR wore, 
In ſome fair-op*'ning glade, each ſummer's night, 
Where the pale moon diffus'd her ſilver light, 


On the ſoft carpet of a graſſy field, 


The ſporting fairies their aſſemblies held: 
Some lightly tripping with their pygmy queen, 


In circling ringlets mark'd the level green; 


Some with ſoft notes bade mellow pipes reſound, 
And mulic warble thro' the groves around; 


Oft' lonely ſhepherds by the foreſt ſide, 


| Belated peaſants of their reyels p a, 


And home returning, o'er the nut-brown ale, 
Their gueſts diverted with the wond'rous tale. 
Inftructed hence, throughout the Britiſh iſle, 

And fond to imitate the pleaſing toil, | 
Round. where the trembling may- pole's fix'd on high, 
And bears its flow'ry honours to the ſky, | 
The ruddy maids, and ſun-burat ſwains reſort, 
And, pra ctiſe ev'ry night the lovely ſport : 

On ev'ry {ide Zolian artiſts ſtand, 
Whoſe active elbows cuelling winds command ; 
The ſwelling winds harmonious pipes inſpire, | 
And blow in oy breaſt a gen'rous fire. 


Thus taught at firſt the country - dance began, 
And hence to cities and to courts it ran; 

Succeeding ages did in time impart 

Various improvements to the lovely art : 

From fields and groves to palaces, remov? d, 

Great ones the pleaſing exerciſe approv'd ; 

Hence the loud fiddle, and ſhrill trumpet's ſounds, 
Are made companions of the dancer's bounds ; . 

Hence gems, and filks, brocades, and ribbons join, 


To make the ball with perfect luſtre ſhine, 


So rede at firft the tragic muſe appear'd, 
Here. voice alone by ruſtic rabble heard, 
Where twiſting trees a cooling arbour made, 
The pleas'd PE fat beneath the N 
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The homely ſtage with abi green was irew'd, 

And in a cart the ftrolling actors rode; 

Till time at length improv'd the great deſign, 

And bade the fcenes with painted landikips ſhine ; 

Then art did all the bright machines diſpoſe, 

And theatres of Parian marble rote ; 

Then mimic thunder ſhook the canvas ſky, 

And gods deſcended from their tow'rs on high. 

With caution now let ev'ry youth prepare 

To chooſe a partner from the mingled fair ; 

Vain wou'd be here th' inſtructing muſe's voice, 

If ſhe pretended to direct his choice: . 

Beauty alone by fancy is expreſs'd, 

And charais in different forms each different breaſt; 

A ſnowy ikin this am'rous youth ad mixes, 
Wbilſt nut brown checks anothei's boſom fires, 
Small waiſts and ſlender limbs fome hearts iuſnare, 

| While others love the more ſubſtantial fair. 


But let not outward charms your judgments [ways 
Your reaſon rather than your eyes obey, 
And in the dance, as in the marriage nooſe, 
Rather for merit, than for beauty, chooſe: 
Be her your choice, who knows with perfect ſkill 
When ſhe ſhou' d move, and when ſhe ſhou'd be till ; 
Who uninſtructed can perform her ſhire, 
And kindly half the pleaſing burden bear. 


Unhappy 
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Unhappy is that hopleſs wretch's fate, 

M ho fetter'd in the matrimonial ſtate, 

With a poor, ſimple, unexperienc'd wife, 

Is fore'd to lead the tedious dance of life; 

And ſuch is bis, wich ſuch a partner join'd, 

A moving puppet, but without a mind: 

Still muſt his hand be pointing out the way, 
Yet ne'er can teach fo faſt as ſhe can ſtray; 
Beneath her follies he muſt ever groan, 

And ever bluſh for errors not his own. 


But now behold united hand in hand, 
Rang'd on each ſide, the well pair'd couples ſtand } 
Each youthful boſom beating with delight, 
Waits the briſk figoal for the pleaſing fight: 
Wniie ioveiy eyes, ther 3% 8 7225725 
And ſnowy bubbics pull'd above the ſtays, 

Quick buſy hands, and bridling heads declare, 

The fond impatience of the ſtarting fair. 

And ſee, the fprightly dance is now begun! 

Now here, now there, the giddy. maze they run; 
Now with flow ſteps they pace the circling ring, 
Now all confus'd, too ſwift for light, they ſpring. 


So, in a wheel with rapid fury toſs'd, 
The undiſtinguiſh'd ſpokes are in the motion loſt, 


— 


The dancer now no more requires a guide, 
To no ſtrict ſteps his nimble feet are ty d, 8 iS 
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The muſe's precepts here wou'd uſeleſs be, 7 
Where all is fancy'd, unconfin'd, and frees 
Let him but to the muſic's voice attend, 

By. this inſtructed, he can ne'er offend : 

If to his ſhare it falls the dance to lead, 

In well-known paths he may be ſure te tread : 
If others Jead, let him their motions view, 1 1 


And in their ſteps the winding maze purſue, 1 


In ev'ry country-dance a ſerious mind, 
Turn'd for reflection, can a moral find, 
17 hunt - -the-ſquirrel, thus the nymph we view, 
Seeks When we fly, but ſlies when we purſue: 
Thus in round dances, where our partners change, 
And unconſin'd from fair to fair we range, | 
As ſoon as one from his own conſort flies, 
Another ſcizes on the lovely 1 oth 55 
A while the fav? rite youth enjoys her charms, * 52 
Till the next comer ſteals ber from his arms, ; 
New ones ſucceed, the laſt is {till her care; 


How true an emblem of th' inconſtaut fair! : A 


'Where can philoſophers, and ſages wiſe, 
Who read the curious volumes of the ſkies, 5 
A model more exact than dancing name, 

Of the creation's univerſal frame?! 


Where worlds unnumber'd o'er Says 
In a bright regular confuſion ſtra : 


Y 


«31 Now 
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Now here, now there, they whirl along the ſky, 
Now near approach, and now far diſtant ſpp <3 !7 
Now meet in the ſame order they begun, 
And then the great celeſtial dance is done. 


Where can the mor'liſt find a juſter plan 


Of the vain labours, and the life of man? ö | 
A while thro? juſtling crowds we toil and ſweat, 4 I 
And eagerly purſue we know not what; þ a 
Then when our trifling ſhort-liv'd race:ls run, A 
Qaite tir'd fit down, juſt where we firſt begun. . A 
' Tho? to your arms kind fate's indulgent care Ds | i 
Has giv'n a partner exquiſitely fair, ] 0 
Let not her charms ſo much engage your . | 1 
That you neglect the ſkilful dancer's part. ö ji 
Be not, when you the tuneful notes ſhould hear, WM 
Still whſp'ring idle prattle in her ear. 2 #4 
When you ſhou'd be employ'd, be not at TAY Y ; 
Nor for your joys all others ſteps delay : 1 1 
But when the fiaiſh'd dance you once have done, ; | I 
And with applauſe thro' ev'ry couple run, | Ef 
There reſt awhile: there ſnatch the fleeting bliſs, } W 


The tender whiſper, and the balmy kiſs. 
Each ſecret wiſh, each fofter hope confeſs, 


— 
pos ot 


—— 
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And her moiſt palm with eager fingers preſs; 
With ſmiles the fair ſna l hear your warm deſires, 
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Whef muſic melts her foul, and dancing fires. 
Thus 
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Thus, mix'd with TRAY the pleaſing toil purſue, 
Till the unwelcome morn appears in view. 
Then, when approaching day its beams diſplays, 
And the dull candles ſhine with fainter rays ; 
Then when the ſun juſt riſes o'er the deep, 
And each bright eye is almoſt ſet in ſleep, 
With ready hands, obſequious youths, prepare 
Safe to her coach to lead each choſen fair, 
And guard her from the morn's inclement air : 
Let a warm hood enwrap her lovely head, 
And o'er her neck a handkerchief be ſpread, 
Around her ſhoulders let this arm be caſt, 
Whilſt that from cold defends her {lender waiſt. 
With kiſſes warm her balmy lips ſhall glow, 
Unchill'd by nightly damps, or wintry ſnow. 
While gen'rous white- wine, mull'd with pinger 

warm, 

Safely proteRs her inward frame from harm. | 


But ever let my lovely pupils fear 
To chill their mantling blood with cold ſmall-beer. 
Ab, tboughtleſs fair'! the tempting draught refuſe, 
| When thus fore-warn'd by my experienc'd mule, 
Let the ſad conſequence your thoughts employ, 
Nor hazard future pains for preſent joy ; . 
DeſtruQtion lurks within the poiz'nous doſe, 
A fatal fever, or a pimpl'd noſe. 


Thus 
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Thus, thro” each precept of the dancing art, 
The muſe has play'd the kind inſtructor's part; 
Thro? ev'ry maze her pupils ſhe has led, 

And pointed out the ſureſt paths to tread : 
No more remains; no more the goddeſs ſings, - 
But drops her pinions, and unfurls her wings ; 

On downy beds the weary dancers lie, 

And fleep's ſil k cords tie down each drowſy eye; 
Delightful dreams their pleaſing ſports reſtore, 


And ev'n in ſleep they ſeem to dance once more. 


And now the work compleatly finiſh'd lies 5 

Which the devouring teeth of time defies ; 

Whilſt birds in air, or fiſh in ſtreams we find, 

Or damſels fret with aged partners join'd ; 

As long as nymphs ſhall with attentive ear 

A fiddle rather than a ſermon hear; 

So long the brighteſt eyes ſhall oft peruſe 

The uſeful lines of my inſtructive muſe ; 

Each belle ſhall wear them wrote upon her fan, 

And each bright beau ſhall read them if he can. 
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ck orthy Sir, 


" DOUBT not moſt afluredly but great will be 

your aſtoniſhment, to find your name prefixed 
to this our epiſtle dedicatory, ſeeing true it is, that 
we neither previouſly craved your conſent there» 
to, nor could preſume to do it by virtue of any 
perſonal acquaintance with you, foraſmuch as 
our remembrance chargeth us not with having 
ſeen you at any time, ſave in the guiſe of a Hob- 
by-borfe, bull, ſpaniel, or ſome other ſuch, like 
enmat, in which you generally chuſe to commu- 
nicate yourſelf to the public. ; 

But to what worthy perſonage could we fo- 
meetly apply for protection, as to him who is 
the great patron of the Art we here treat on?” 

all the delectable repreſentaiions you have enter- 
tained us with, have been put together in ab- 
ſolute conformity to the rules we have laid down?” 
ray verily, but from 7ho/e are the rules-them-. 
ſelves extracted. in likeways as Ariſtotle compiled 
his Art of Antient Poetry from the writings of 
that then renowned ballad-naker Homer: More- 
over it Was you, Sir (to your everlaſting honour be 
it recorded), that firfl introduced among us the 
preſent delicate and amazing taſte in our diver- 
lions; and it is to your lar «dable zeal and un Pas 
ralleled agility that it owes its ſucreſs. Indefa- 
tigable in well ing, vou conrageouſly perſevere 
to ſurmount all oppoſition, and riſk your very neck. 
for its encouragement and fupport. 
Wae might here a ptly take occaſion, Sir, to talk. 
08 2 to 
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to you about your forefathers, not weening but 
vou have had as many as any peer in the realm, 
and thoſe too peradventure of as notable memory; 
but you ſcorn to build your fame on any bottom 
ſave your own, and juſtly reſolve to tand on 
your own legs for reputation. You are happy, 
Sir, in yourſelf, and from yourſelf, - Yon are bleſ. 
ſed with every natural qualification which is re- 
quifite to one in your profeſſion, and have, to a 
great perfection, acquired the art of leading 
people by the noſe. You have wit enough to 
make your advantage of the follies of others, and 
chymiſtry enough to extract gold out of every 
thing but common ſenſe, and that, both as Wit 
and chymiſt, you have nothing to do with; neither 
in verity ſhould you; for one in your way can no 
more expect to thrive by common ſenſe, than a 
Weſtminſter juſtice by common honeſty, or a 
Covent-garden bawd by common modeſty. You 
pradently look on mankind to be one half knaves, 
and t'other fools, and concluded juſtly, that, to 
entertain both ſorts, there mult be a joint mixture 
of trick and buffoonry, every one delighting in 
the repreſentation of what is moſt natural to him, 
or in which he labours to excel. Thus an %. 
right citizen is wonderfully diverted to ſee rhe 
devil over-reach Dr Fauſtus in a bargain : a e- 
verend limb of the law, at ſeeing Harlequin 
turned judge, take bribes of both ſides, without 
doing juſtice to either: whilſt thoſe ſhoals of 
templars, beaux, and lawyers clerks, the toupce 
worthies of Tom's, Dick's, and White's, that 
compoſe the other part of your audience, receive 
inexpreſlible ſatisfaction and tranſport, at behold- 
ing your worſhip transformed into an or an old 
woman, and your tables and chairs into wheel- 
barrows, and coblers ſtalls, 


Then 


— 
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Then, as to the fair ſex, Sir, you are not un- 
knowing in what tends to their recreation. 
You deem, we conjecture, one.moiety of them to 
be very civil gentlewomen, and no better than 
they ſhould be.; the other to be ill-natured 
prudes, becauſe they are. forced to be really bet- 
ter than they would be, and conſequently that, to 
hit the taſtes. of the whole, there muſt be: an 
equal quantity of ſmut and ſcandal. {> 

Nay, unſpeakable is the ſervice you have done 


he public in this reſpect: for whereas, to the 


foul diſcouragement of wit and humour among 
us, our women were in paſt days ſo ſqueamiſhly de- 
licate, that a pleaſant hint, or waggiſh jeſt would 


have frightened them out of a room; they are 


now (thanks to your inſtructions, Sir!) as impene- 
trably proof againſt any thing thai tends to put 
them out of countenance, and altogether as inca- 


pable of the weakneſs of a bluſh, as Hey digger, 


Henley, or yourſelf, 

They can, with manifeſt eaſe, and tranquility, 
ſit out an epilogue, or farce, that deſcribes to 
them in plain terms, the way of a man with a 
maid ; and not ſhew the leaſt diſcompoſure, or 
emotion, when the moſt /zynificant geſtures are 
repreſented in a dance, —— Aſtoniſhing philoſo- 
phy! what ſufficient retaliation can we fathers 
and huſbands make that worthy perſon, who has 
been the happy inſtrument of ſo powerfully cor- 
recting the vicious inclinatiens of our wives and 
daughters, that they are not to be 2oved by any 
thing that can be ſaid to them. This indeed is 


the great deſign, the ultimate end of all drama- 


tic writings; ſo to mould and temper the paſſions, 
as to purge and refine them, by the very means 
they are excited: and tae atchievement of this 
glorious work, is your laudable aim in all your 

performances, 
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performances. You profoundly judge, that one 
Poiſon is beſt expelled by another ; that incontin- 
eney is molt effectually cured by more incontin- 
ency, like heaping on fuel to put out the fire; 
and that the repreſentation of lewdneſs, is the 
moſt powerful reſtraiat from the practice of it; 
agreeable to the maxim of thoſe. wiſe heathens 
who made their flaves drunk, to ſhew their ſons 
the deformity of the vice. | 
In fine, Sir, it may be very emphatically 
affirmed of you, that you know the world. You 
have a commenſurate idea of the length, depth, 
and breadth of all the choice ſpirits and fine geni. 
us of the age. You are convinced by happy 
experience, that the pleaſures and diverſions 
which the preſent race of mortals are moſt fond 
of, are ſuch as do the moſt effectually impoſe 
both on their ſenſes: and underſtandings ; ; and 
that the utmoſt fatisfaction they receive, is from 
being viſibly played the fool with. That their 
judgments have got the palſy, and their imagi- 
nations the St Vituss dance. 'Phe firſt, benum- 
ed, inſenſible, and unactive — the laſt convul- 
ſed, ridiculous, and unnatural; and, like a true 
quack, you continue to apply anodynes to thoſe, 
and volatiles to theſe. | 
You are a thorough maſter, Sir, of the great and 
lacrative Art of Deluſion, and every thing is taken 
for gold that but goes throngh your bands. Yon 
can make profaneneſs paſs for wit, and lewdneſs 
for polite converſation; ſcolding for raillery, and 
bectoring for courage, a fooPs coat for pure hu- 
mour, and a tweak by the noſe, or a box on the 
ear, for keen repartee. The preſent ſet of cri. 
tics who preſide in the theatres, and call them 
ſelves the town, are gentlemen, you well know, of 
ſuch curious conſtitutions, as can by no means 


Gndergo 


any of :V 
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undergo the drudgery of thinking. To their 
taſte therefore do you prudently project to reduce 
your productions. To apply to their judgment you 
cannot, for you are convinced they have none; and 
to accoſt their ſenſes in a natural way, would be 
likwiſe impolitic; for thoſe being a ſort of inlets, 
or ſink holes to the underſtanding (which in 
theſe gentlemen I look on to be a kind of comm 
mon ſewer), it would be only diſturbing the pud- 
ale, to beipatter yourſelf, Well judged there- 
fore it is of you, Sir, to endeavour to engage 


them by ſuch diverſions, as were never before 


ſeen, heard, or conceived; and never can be 
judged of or underſtood. In which attempt you 
have fo wonderfully, and meritoriouſly ſucceed- 


ed, that whilſt the ſublime of a Shakeſpeare, the 


tenderneſs of an Otway, and the Humour of a 
Vanburgh, are repreſented by a Booth, a Wilkes, 
and a Cibber, to empty benches ; you can, by the 
ſingle wave of a harlequin's wand, conjure. the 
whole town every night into your circle ; where, 
like a true cunning man, you amuſe them with a 
few puppy's tricks, while you juggle them out of 
their pelf, and then cry out with a note of triumph, 


Si Mundus vult decipi, decipiatur. 


And now, Sir, having given you a full and true 
account of yourſelf, we come next (conſonant to 
the laudable cuſtom of dedications) to ſay ſome- 
thing of ourſelves, with a word upon our per- 
formance. | | 1 BY: 
As to the following piece, it is Horace new 
dreſſed, modernized, done into Engliſh, adapted to 


the preſent taſte, or rather, metaphorically ſpeak- 


ing, it is Horace turned harlequin, with his head 
where his heels ſhould be; in which poſture we 
2 ; ween 


f 
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ween not but he will be well received by you, Sir, 
and in conſequence of that, by the whole town, 


| — Nec Phebo gratior ulla e, | 
uam ſibi gue Vari preſcripſit pagina nomen. 


But here ſue we for pardon, i in not having con- 
ſidered that you are too much both of a modern 
fine gentleman and poet, to underſtand quotati- 
ons from ſuch antiquated authors; howbeit we 
are warranted hereunto by the daily practice of 
our brethren, who never fail to interJace, and trim 
their dedications with ſcraps from authors at once 
ſo very foreign and ænigmatical, that neither 
their patrons or themſelves are travelled enough 
to unriddle them. | 

And now for the critics util malevolent: 
mungrili, whoſe barking we deſpiſe; thoſe hogs, 
whoſe only delight is to feed on ordure and of- 
fals; thoſe blundering oxen, who tread down 
the good corn, only to come at the weeds; thoſe 
black-birds, who will be always picking holes in 


the faireſt fruit; thoſe rufians, with dark lan- 


thorns, which contain juſt light enough to ſhew 
them the way to murder other people; thoſe 
rats, which tear books to pieces, only to come at 
the paſte they are glued with; thoſe owls, batss, 
vultures, drones, bears, tigers, crocodiles, dra- 
gons, we dread not, abominate, neglect, and con- 
temn ; being thoroughly ſatisfied with ourſelves, 
and this our performance; well knowing that 
what we have done, will be of infinite ſervice to 
mankind in general, and greatly tend to the ad- 
vantage of our own dear countrymen and bre. 
then; the comfortable reflection upon which, 

and the approbation we ſhall unqueſtionably re- 
ceive from the town (and for which we lay hold 


of 
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of this opportunity to return them our humble 


and hearty thanks), will ſupport us ander all the 


oppoſition we may meet with from the above- 
mentioned Hottentots; and will encourage us to 


go on to the utmoſt of our power, and publiſh 
ſomething more as ſpeedily as poſſible. 

One word more, Sir, and we bid you adieu; we 
had once purpoſed to make the following work 


more acceptable to the erudite, by caſting at the 


foot of each page, a competency of notes both cri- 


tical and explanatory; but upon more mature de- 
liberation, we determined to leave this part to the 


penetrating, nice gueſſing, and laborious Dr 
Zoilus; no way doubting but he will execute it 
with equal aſtoniſhment and ſatisfaction to the 
gentle reader, as he has already done with 1 re- 
gard to our original author. | 
And now, Sir, begging pardon both of your- 
ſelf and the public, for taking up ſo much of 
your precious time, which is always employed in 
their ſervice, and intreating Mercury and Venus 
to take you into their protection, praying at the 
ſame time that you may never grow faz, or be 
laid by the heels, but may ever remain /lender, 


Alippant and free, both for the recreation of this 


metropolis, and your own an emoliment, 


T ſubſcribe myſelf. 
With all due ſubmiſſion, 
T. our bunebis Aumirer, 
And hearty Well. wiſber, 


HARLEQUIN-HORACE. 
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F ſome great artiſt, in whoſe works conſpire 
The grace of Raphael, and a Titian's fire, 

Should teil to draw the portrait of a fair | 
With Shaftſb'ry's nien, and Harvey's pleaſing air; 
A ſhape that might with lovely Queenb'rough's vie, 
The /mile of Vanburgh, and a Hertford's eye, 
'Till the whole piece ſhould like a Richmond ſhine, 
One finiſh'd form i in ev'ry part divine. 
Tho” thus with all that's f- pleaſing fraught, 
Our medern connoiſſeurs would ſcorn the draught. 


Such treatment, friend, you muſt expect to ſind, 
Whilſt art and nature in your works are join'd. 


"Tis not to think with ſtrength, and write with 

eaſe, | . 1 
No—'tis the Ægri Somwnia now muſt pleaſe ; 
X Things 
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Things without head, or tail, or form, or prace, 


A wild, forc'd, glaring, unconnected maſs. 


Well! bards, you ſay, like painters, licence claim, 
To dare do any thing for bread, or- fame. 


Tis granted - therefore uſe your utmoſt might, 
To gratify the town in all you write; | 
A thouſand jarring things together yoke, 

The dog, the dome, the temple, and the joke ; 


Conſult no order, but for ever ſteer 


From grave to gay, from florid to ſevere, 


To grand beginnings full of pomp and ſhow, 
Big things profeſt, and brags of what you'll do: 
Still ſome gay, glitt'ring, foreign gewgaws join, 
Which, like gilt points on * Peter's coat, may 
| ſhine ; 


| Deſcriptions which may make your readers ſtare, 


And marvel how ſuch pretty things came there. 
So old f Dinarchus feſſing on his bed, 
In dreadful viſions that his daughter bled, 


A friend comes in, and with reflections deep, 
Deſcants upon the ſweetneſs of his ſleep; 


When up the lire ſtarts trembling from his dream, 


And ſtraight preſents you with a pur/ing ſtream, 
Deſcribes 


* Vide Tale of a 743. | 
+ Vide theſe Beauties in a modern Os. called 
Timoleon, a Tragedy. | 
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Deſcribes the riv'let roving thro? the trees, 


The dancing ſun-beams, aud refreſhing breeze, 


Thus ne'er regard connection, time, or place, 


For ſweet variety has every grace. 


Suppoſe you're ſcill'd in the Parnaſſian art, 
To purge the paſſions, and correct the heart, 


To paint mankind in ev*'ry light, and ſtage, 


Their various humours, characters, and age, 


To fix each portion in its proper place, 


And give the whole one method, form, and grace; 
What's that to us ? who pay our pence to ſee 
The great productions of profundity, 
Shipwrecks, and monſters, conjurers, and gods, 
Where every part is with the whole at odds. 


Wich truth and likelihood we all are priev'd, 
And take moſt pleaſure when we're moſt deceiv'd. 


Now write obſcure, and let your words move flow, 


Then with full light and rapid ardor glow ; 
In one ſcene make your Here cant and whine, 
Then, roar out /iberty in every line ;. 

Vary one thing a thouſand pleaſing ways, 


Shew whales in woods, and dragons in the ſeas. 


To ſhun a fault's the ready way to fall, 
Correctneſs is the greateſt fault of all. 2 0 
| X 2 What 
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What tho' in Pope's harmonious lays combine, 

All that is lovely, noble, and divine; N 
Tho' every part with wit and nature glows, 

And from each line a ſweet inſtruction flows; 
Tho? thro? the whole the loves and graces file, 
' Poliſh the manners, and adorn the tile ? 

Yet ſtill unhappily to ſenſe tied down, 

He's ipnorant of thꝰ art to pleaſe the town, 
Heav'n grant I never write like him I mention, 


Since to the bays could not make pretenſion, 
Nor, threſher- like, hope to obtain a penſion; 


Ne'er wait for ſubjects equal to your might, 
For then 'tis ten to one you never write; 
When hunger prompts you, take the firſt you meet, 
For who'd ſtand chuſing when he wants to eat! 
Beſides, neceſſity's the keeneſt whet ; 
He writes moſt natural who's the moſt in debt, 


Take then no pains a method to maintain, 
Or link your work in a continu'd chain, 


. 
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But cold, dull order gloriouſly diſdain. 
Now here, now there, launch boldly from your 
. | theme, 
And make ſurpriſing novelties your aim; 
Bombaſt, and farce, the ſock and buſkin blend, 
i > Begin with 6/uſter, and with bawary end. 
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In coining words your own diſcretion uſe; 
For coin you muſt to ſuit the zodern muſe, 
New terms adapted to the purpoſe bring, 


When eagles are to talk of aſſes fling. 


No matter that from Greece, or Rome, they come, 
An Engliſh poet ſcorss to go from home. 


Why ſhould to modern Tibbald be denied, 


What antient Settle would bave own'd with pride? 


Or why ſhould any mock or envy me, 

For writing a new Ari of Poetry? 

Since Welſted, Philips, Ward, have given us ſtore. 
of beauties which were never known n. | 


For, as the ſtately oaks that late were ſeen 


Proudly compacted, eminently green, 


Robb' d of their leafy honours, ſtraggling bow, 
Their hoary heads beneath the falling ſaow ; 


So nature, wit, and ſenſe muſt blaſted fall, 


Whilſt 5/o0ming ignorance prevails o'er all. 


No work ſo great, but what admits decay, | 
No ad fo glorious, but muſt fade away. 
Blenheim's vaſt pile ſhall moulder into duſt, 
And George's ſtatues be conſum'd by ruſt ; 
Old things muſt yield to neu, common to frange, | 


Perpetual motion brings perpetual change. 


Lo! Shakeſpeare” s head is cruſh'd by Rach heels, 


And a W theatre in Goodman' $ fields. 
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Lo! Smithfield ſhows a po/i/Þ'd court engage, | 
And Hurlothrumbo charms the kzowting age. 
Since manners alter thus the zaodiſh muſe 
Themes ſuited to the reigning taſte ſhould chuſe: 
What bard for /{arving ſenſe would ſuffer death, 
When fruitful folly is th“ eſtabliſh'd faith 2 

The way to write of keroes, and of Kings, 


And ſing in word'rous numbers wondrous things; 


Of mighty matters done in bloody battle, 


How arms meet arms, ſwords claſh, and cannons | 
rattle, 
How. ſuch ſtrange toils, and turmoils to rehearſe, 


1s learnt from Bl —e's everlaſting verſe. 


To ſing of ſhepherds, and of ſhepherdeſles, 
Their awkward humours, dialogues, and dreſſes : 
The manner how they plow, and ſow, and reap, 


Hou ſilly they, more filly than their ſheep, 


In mantles blue, can trip it o'er the green, 


In Namby Pamby's paſt'rals may be ſeen, 


T——1d in mail compleat of dullneſs clad, 
Half bard, half puppet-man, half fool, half mad, 
Roſe next to charm the ear, and pleaſe the eye, 
With ev'ry monſter bred beneath the ſky ; 


— 


His 


* Two Lines in Phillips“ Paſtorals. 
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His great command earth's ſavages obey, 
And ev*ry dreadful native of the ſea; 
Amaz'd we view (by his ſtrange pow'r convey'd) 


Pluto's dark throne, and hell's tremendous ſhade; 


Then change the ſcene, and lo! heaven's bright 
abodes! | | 


We dance with e and ſing with gods; 


Eucore, encore, rings thro' the raptur'd round, 


Encore, encore, the ecchoing roots reſound. 


The ſacred zine firſt gave th' une ommon luck 
To charm the royal ear, to Stephen Duck ; 


| T6 ſing the thre/her's /abours, and recite 


Things done by nan of God for Shunamite, 

Laborious Duck/ who with prodigions pain, 

Haſt threſh'd from thy coarſe, tough, nn 
ing brain, 

A moſt abundant crop of golden grain. 

* But which of theſe the Laureat's wreath ſhall 
wear, 4 


From their /ike merit cannot well appear, 


Till deep diſcerning G—ton ſhall declare. 


If ignorant then of theſe neu ways to fame, 
You'll ne'er acquire the poet's ſacred name. 
\ | Wd! 


* When theſe Lines were firſl wrote, the Place of 
Poet-Laureat was vacant by the Demiſe of the Reve- 
rend Mr Euſden. 


| 
-| 
| 


| Let comic wit be wrote in tragic verſe, 


Let one ſcene make us weep, the other ſmile, 


Still fond of wonders, and to change inclin'd j- 
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Your readers taſtes you muſt with care diſcern, 
And never be 1% ignorant to learn. 


And doleful tales be ſhown in hum'rous farce. 
Aſlign no place to a peculiar part, : 
Nor brook the bondage of laborious art; 


bo) % © mm my 


But vary oft your method, and your ſtile, 


It ſuits the various tempers of our ille. 

*Tis not enough that ſhow and ling-ſong meet, 
The ladies look for ſomething /of? and /weet : 
That ev'ry tender ſentiment can move, 


And fix their fancies on the part they love. 
In Perſeus this was to perfection done, 
The dance was very moving they muſt own. 


But if you muſt be fooliſhly ſevere, | 


And in dull morals madly perſeyere ; 


If ſenſe and decency you ſtill will keep, 

No wonder if your audience hiſs, or ſleep. 
Your words ſhould ne'er be ſuited to your theme, 
The ſound a contraſt to the ſenſe ſhould ſeem. 

A merry grin ſets off a diſmal tale, 
Weep when you jeſt, and giggle while you „ 


For wanton nature forms the human mind, 


. Plain 


_ 
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Plain ſenſe we fly, range nonſenſe to purſue, 
And leave o/d folljes but to graſp at new; 
One hour we court what we the zext refuſe, 
And loath to-morrow what to day we chuſe: 
Now we are grave, then gay—now wing'd with 

J0T» | 
Then ſunk in grief—and all we know not why. 
The things we hunt are pleaſure, wealth, and fame, 
But a wrong ſcent ſtill cheats us of the game; 
For different objects, different aims excite, 
And ſtill we think the laſt opinion right: 
To craft, deceit, and ſelfiſhneſs inclin'd, 
We never let the face betray the mind; 
But then look faireſt when we mean molt ill, 
And Syrens like we only ſmile=to kill: 
By intereſt ſway'd, each word is full of art, 


And ſtill the tongue rugs counter to the heart. 


/ 


From all reſtraint your characters ſet free, 
Nor with their fortune make their words agree. 
We hate a piece where truth and nature meet, 
Scorn what is real; but enjoy deceit ; 

And always give the moſt applauſe to thoſe, 
Who on our very ſenſes moſt impoſe. 


2 FS rr 8 


Take then no pains reſemblance to purſue, 
Give us but ſomething very ſtrange and new, 


Till entertain the more that ' tis not true. 
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Tf great Sir R —t's character you'd feign, 


Deſcribe him mean, revengeful, thoughtleſs, vain; 


A thouſand monſtrous accuſations bring, 


Falſe to his friends, his country, and his king. 
Make wee patriots free from envy ſeem, 

And public good their thought, as well as theme, 
Call D— —-*© proud, vain-glorious, fond of ſtition, 


And H———-r the honour of the nation; 


Id nor witty nor polite, 


But if ſome untry d ſtory you would chuſe, 


And in new characters employ your muſe; 


Draw each, be ſure, as monſtrous as you can, 


Something betwixt a C teris and a man, 
True to itſelf let no one image be, 15 
Nor the beginning with the end agree; 


From firſt to laſt write on without deſign 5 


And give us ſome new wonder in each line. 


»Tis difficult a well-known tale to tell, 
It won't admit variety ſo well; 
But if you bring a Scots, or Iriſh ſtory, 
You'll never fail to pleaſe both Whig and Tory : 
Then other's labours you may make your own, | 
Steal every word, nor fear its being known; 


For if another ſhould your theft _ 
Een cry 7hzef firſt, like honeſt ] 


Let 
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Let lofty language your beginning grace, 
Aud {till ſet out with a gigantic pace; 
In thund'ring lines your n deſign rehearſe, 
And rant and rumble in a ſtorm of verſe, 
It ne'er can fail to charm a crowded houſe, . 
To ſee the lab'ring mountain yield a mouſe ; 
We're pleas'd to find the great, th* important day, 
Preduce a jig, a wedding, or a fray ; 
As if th' old world modeſtly withdrew, 
And in creation had brought forth a new ; 
Profoundly judging with the antient fire, 
That where there is much ſmoke, muſl be ſome fire. 


"Tis therefore your's to keep the mind in doubt, 


And never let your meaning quite come out; 

To ſhun the leaſt approach of light with care, 
And turn and double like a hunted hare, | 
To hide your whole defign make ſome pretence, 
And ſpare no pains to keep us in ſuſpenſe; 

Leave out no nonſenſe, and you cannot fail 


To make your work have neither head nor tail, 


If anxious to delight the liſt'ning throng, 
Their ſtrict attention, and loud claps prolong ; 
If ev'ry rank and ſect you would engage, 
Ne'er ſuit your manners to the ſex or age : 
To write in character is not requir'd, 


The more uncommon, tis the more admir'd, 
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A child that juſt can go alone, and prattle, 


Should mourn at once, for loſs of breaſt—and 


| battle; 5 


Like little W boaſt true Engliſh pirit, 


And gravely talk of virtue, ſenſe, aud merit; 
Converſe with patriots and politicians, 
And rail at Dunkirk, Hanover, and Heſſians. 


The beardleſs youth as wanton as a ſquirrel, 


| Juſt free'd from diſcipline of rod and ferrel, 


Should wiſely caſt his jovial ſports away, 
Renounce bis wenching, drinking, dogs, and play, 


Copy the ſtingy duke, fo young and thrifty, 


And look and talk a very don of fifty, 


One of that age at which *tis made a rule 
That each man's a phyſician, or a fool; 
Wild as old wanton R——=—r ſhould appear, 
Void of ambition, innocent of fear; 
Nor fame, nor friendſhip, nor preferment mind, 
So * prove but ſtaunch, and Phillis kind, 


Old age in youthful pleaſures ſhould delight, 


And like grim C—— drink, wench, game, and 
| 4 


bite; 


Have each weak fide ſupported by a whore, 0 
And raviſh Drury-Virgins by the ſcore; 


„ ..) uw 


The fears a Fauſtus, and the pranks of 3 


For modern poets ſcorn to be confin'd ; 
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For *tis, you know, an unconteſted truth, | | 
| 


That age is nothing but a ſecond youth. b 
Dejecting thought! that all the toil and cares 
Which youth's employ” d in, all your hopes and * 


fears; ; 


The wealth, fame, knowledge, honour, we obtain, 


Paſs a few years, are uſeleſs found, and vain. 


Thus truth and nature you muſt {till neglect, 
For thoſe things pleaſe us moſt we leaſt expect, 
To ſee ſixteen like old Sir Gt ſcrape, 

And ſixty ſent to Newgate for a rape. 


Next ſhun with care the rule preſcrib'd of old, 


That _ too ſtravge ſhould not be ſhewn, but 
told. 


Chang'd to a bull, to carry off his love ; 

The ſwimming monſter and the flying ſteed, 
Meduſa's cavern, and her ſerpent breed, 
Domes voluntary riſing from the ground, 

And Yahoo Rich transform'd into a hound eo 
All acted with a ſhow of truth deceive, 
Which if related we ſhould ne'er believe 3 © 
Glorious free- thinking reigns to that degree, 1 3 i 
We credit nothing now, but what we es. | | 


The number of your acts we never wind ; 
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Two om etimes ſuits the genius, ſometimes three, 
With hungry bards the feweſt beſt agree. 


To ſerve each purpoſe, befit ne'er fo odd, 
Be lure to introduce a ghoſt, or God; 
Make monſters, fiends, heav'n, hell, at once engage, 
For all are pleas'd to ſee a we/hfill'd age. 


The antient chorus juſtly's laid aſide, 

And all its office by a /ong ſupply'd : 

A ſong when to the purpoſe ſomething's lack'd, 

k Relieves us in the middle of an act: 

A /ong inſpires our breaſts with am'rous fury, 
And turns our fancies on the zymphs of Drury: r 
Can quell our rage, and pacify our cares, | 
Revive old hopes, and baniſh preſent fears : 
Lighten like wine the bitter load of life, 

| And make each wretch forget his debts—and wife, 


In days of old when Engliſhmen were men, 
Their muſic like themſelves was grave and plain: 
The manly trumpet, and the ſimple reed, | 

Alike with citizen and ſwain agreed, 

. Whole ſongs in lofty ſenſe, but dls verſe, 

4 Their loves and wars alternately rchearſe : 

| Sung by themſelves their homely cheer to crown, 
In tunes from fire to ſon geliver'd down. 


But 
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But now, ſince Britons are become polite, 
Since ſome have learnt to read, and ſome to write ;. 
Since trav'ling has fo much improv'd our Beaux, 
That each brings home a foreign fongue, or noſe; 
And ladies paint with that amazing grace, 
That their beſt vizard is their natural face : 
Since South Sea ſchemes have ſo inrich'd the land, 
That foctmen *painſt their lords for beronughs ſt and: 
Since maſgquerades and operas made their en 4.8 
And Heydegger and Handel rul'd our gentry = 
A bundred different inſtruments combine, 
And foreign ſongfters in the concert join: 
The Gallic 55 whoſe winding tube in vain. 


Pretends to em emölate the trumpet's rain: | -__ 


The /hrill-ton'd fiddle; and the warbling flutes. 
The grave baſſoon, deep baſe,-and tiatling lute ; 
The jingling [pinet; and the full. mouth d drum,. 

A Roman wedder and Venetian ftrum, 

All league melodious nonſenſe to diſpenſe, . 
And give us ſound and ſhow, inſtead of /en/e +- | | - 
In unknown tongues myſterious dullneſs chant, 9 


Make love in tune, or thro the gamut rant. 


Long labour'd Rich, by. ani verſe te gain 
The town's applauſe—bur.labour'd long in in vain: 


At length he wiſely to his aid call'd in, * 
The alive Mime and checter'd. Harlequin. " 


þ 4 * 


Nor 


| 
| 
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Nor rul'd by reaſon, nor by law reſtrain'd, 

In all bis ſhows ſmut and profaneneſs reigu'd: | 
Lords, ſquir:s, and commons, all alike they roaſt, 
From &k»ight oi garter down to knight of poſt + 

Paid no regard to any rank or ſtation, 


Lea, mack'd the ſolemn rites of coronation. 
| Lords, knights, and ladies, who but late were ſeen 


With regal pomp, and eminence of mein : TP 
Plames on their heads that ſeem'd to reach the ſky, 


 Ribbands and flars that dazzl'd every eye: 


Trains that with gold and purple (wept the ground, 
And muſic like the ſphere's celeſtial found : 

Here ſtripp'd of all, in homely guiſe appear, 
Knights hempen ſirings, and ladies pattens wear: 


The good /ord mayor, as erſt, devouring cuſtard, 


And muſic as when city bands are muſter d. 


Thou then, O bard ! who would'ſt attem pt topleaſe, 


Give us ſuch fine, fantaſtic things as theſe ; 


Make our grave matrons as unſeemly dance, 


And talk as lewd as Meſdemoiſelles ae France. | 


2 Whoe'er would comedy or ſatire write, 
Muſt never ſpare obſcenity aud ſpite : 
| an A 


Soon after the Coronation of George II. and Q. 


Caroline there was a pompous Repreſentation of the 
| Solemnity and Proceſſion, exhibited at the Theatre 


in Drury-latie, which My Rich took- occa bow to bur- 
leſque in the manner above deſcribed, 


4 RT. 


With rant and fuſtian muſt divert the age, 


— , 
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A quantum /uficit of ſmut will raiſe 

Crouds of applauders to the dulleſt plays; 
Whilſt ſcandal, raillery, and pure ill- nature, 
Are found the beſt ingredients for a ſatire, 
But he that would in Buſktins tread the ſtage, 


\ 
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And Boſchi like be always in a rage. 

In S ood and wounds the galleries moſt delight, 

Who think all virtue is to ſtorm and fight; 

W hilit plumes, gilt iruncheons,” bleody ghoſts, and 
thunder, 

Engage the boxes to behold and—wonder. | . 

Confound each character, no difference make - 

If Talbot, or a Gon : 

So puzzle well known things, that all may own, +: 


n be to ſpeak; 


Such wonders could be done by you alone: : 


So much ſurpriſiug novelty prevails, 


And adds ſuch honours to the meaneſt tales. 


Let country /outs then, juſt come vp to'a town, 
Well-bred, polite, aud elegant, be ſhewn; 
Talk blaſphemy and bawdr., with a port, 
As if they had been born and bred at court: | 
To ſee al! nature with ſuch art inverted, -, 
Tem and my lerd will be alike diverted ; 


Let critics inarl, they never can redrels ; 
For worthy leave is given you to rravigreſs, e 
Y 5 8 Bur 


And plac'd his well-dreſs'd actors on a ſtage, 
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Zut hold, wiſe Sir, for that your leave we crave, 
What! ſhan't we ſhew:the little wit we have? 
Shall we, you cry, learn writing ill by rale, 


And have we need to ſtudy to be dull“? 
Les — when the greateſt merit's want of ſenſe, 


The leaſt faint glimpſe of reaſon gives offence: 
Beſides, who'd read the Antients.night and day, 
And toil to follow where they lead the way'?.. 


Wpho'd write, and cancel with alternate pain, 


Firſt ſweat to build, then to pull down again? 


Io turn the weigh'd materials o'er and o'er, 


And every part in ev? ry light explore; 

From ſenſe and nature never to depart, 

And labour arifully to cover art: 

Who'd ſeek to run ſuch rugged roads as theſe! 5 
When /mooth ſtapidity's the way to pleaſe ; 
When gentle H——'s ſingſongs more delight, 
Than all a Dryden or a Pope can write. 


Our antient tragedy was void of art, 


| Shewn by ſome merry Briton in a cart, 


W hoſe naked tribe of Saxons, Scots, and Pitts, 
Sung ſongs like L ———ge, and like R—--b play'd 
tricks. | | | 


Then Shakeſpeare roſe in a politer age, 


T avght 
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Taugbt them to move with n and 99555 with 


art,. 


| 
| 
To charm the paſſ 58 and engage the 2 | : | 


Next Hugtüng N with awkward e 
Began to ſhew its ridiculing” face, 


But taking too much freedom with the: great, 
In Polly's CNY axon 


Our Engliſh bards have lefroitsy's no ways, | 
No ſtone unturn'd in the purſuit of praiſe; - 6 
But bravely launching from the Antient” 3 road, 

In paths peculiar to themſelves have trod 3 
Till Britain now 'like famous is become 
For arms abroad, and poetry at home. 


Some fools indeed amongſt us yet remain, 
Who think to mend their works by time and pain; 
Much care and reading their productions coſt, 
Much care and reading now is / much loſt: 
Take then no time to think, but work in haſte, 
The brighteſt talent's that of writing faſt. 


Moft readers like romantic flights alone, 
And ſcorn a poem where deſign is ſhown ; 
Nor think that any man can be a poet, 
Unleſs his frantic looks, and action ſhow it. 


If 
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If therefore you would gain the ſacred name, : 
And with the u immortalize your fame; 

Be (ure that like nere men you ne're be ſeen, 
Good natur d, cheertul, mannerly, or clean; 
Bu: flovenly, and thoughtful walk the ſtreet, - 
Talk to yourſelf, and know no friend you meet. 
As for myſelf, I'm far from being nice, 

And practice often what I here advile ; 

At ſhop or ſtall of ſtationer appear, 

With tatter'd habit, and abſtracted air; 

Now ſiercely gazing, now in thought profound, 
My eyes or at the ſtars, or on the ground. 

Not that I dare to poetry pretend, | 

But boaſt at moſt to be the poet's friend ; 

To whet them on to write, and like the Hohe 
Give others edge, tho' I myſelf bave none; 

To poii:t them out the moſt ſucceſ ful ways, 
To purchaſe pudding, and to purchaſe praiſe, 
Hear then, ye bards! with cloſe attention hear, 
(You that are bleis'd with a remaining ear;) 
Learn hence what paths to quit, or to purſue, 
To gaip the falſe, and to avoid the true; 

Learn hence new ways and wonders to explore, 
And write as pores never wrote before. 


A thorough knowledge of the court and town, 
Is the 55 * te acquire renown ; 


Let 
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Let novels, memoirs, and /ampoons be read, 

And with the Atalantis fill your head. 

A bard well ſkill'd in the affairs of ſtate, 

And all th' intrigues and knav'ries of the great; 
That knows the ſolemn promiſes they make, 
They do—for no one purpoſe but to break; 
Their talk of public good, and future fame, 
Means preſent profit all, and private aim; 

That all the filial piety they have, 

They long to bury in their father's grave, 

And all the brotherly regards they bear, 
Conſiſt in hopes of ſoon commencing heir. 

Who knows what members for their votes are paid, 
And ſell their country with their voice for bread, 
What judge, who while he hangs the needy knave, 
For a plum hundred will the rich one ſave? 

And what fierce captain when commanded out, 
Reſigns his poſt, or counterfeits the gout : D 5 

A bard, I ſay, with ſuch acquirements ſtor'd, 
Can draw a jilt, a ſharper, or a lord; 

And private ſcandals better entertain, 

Than all the ſweat and labour of the brain, | 


The Greeks, dull foals ! ſo greedy were of fame, 
They ſtarv'd their body to preſerve their name , 
They ſcorn'd forſooth to ſuit the vulgar taſte, 
Their labours to peſterity muſt laſt, 


And, for the preſent, they muſt—what ? why faſt. 
Thank 
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Thank beav'n l we're bleſs'd with » more ſubſtantial 


| fonke, 
And take moſt pleaſure when we count the pence ; 
Let wicked hcathens be ſo proud and vain, 

A chriſtian poet's godlineſs is gain, 

Take then due care to lengthen out the piece, 

By which you'll profit more, as well as pleaſe; 

Of bulk alone your printer is a judge, | 

Nor a large price for many ſheets can grudge 3 

| Your readers tod you better can impoſe on, 

Whilſt the long tedious puzzling tome they doze on. 


| Whene'er for ſake of ſweet variety,” 
You'd draw ſome wonder or diverting lie; * 


U 


Fly far from heavy probability: 
And ſhow Tom Thumb, the more ſurprize to give, ; 


From the cow's belly taken out alive, 


T o pleaſe alone employ your thoughts ani care, 
Nor age, nor youth, will admonition bear; 
Your preaching moral dunce we always flight, 
And read not for inltrüction, but delight. 885 


8 Tis then Fe and then alone the point you gain, Y 
If vo ove precept in your, works remain, 


But et and ſeandal lawleſs reign, 


Thus 
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And ſometimes ſhew the abſence. of the god · 
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| Thus ſhall Fou gain the proſit you purſue, 


And Curl get money by the copy too; 

Thus ſhall; all Drury in your praiſe combine, 

And diſtant Ceodſman's fields their pœ ins join; 
So far Barbadoes ſhall reſound your fame, | 
And ev'n tran/parted felons know your name, 


Yet if, by chance, you here and there impart, 
Some ſparks of wit, or glimmerings of art; 
If, by miſtake, you bluuder upon ſenſe, 


Good nature will forgive the firſt offence ; 


No ſtring will always give the ſound requir'd, 
Nor /haft fly faithful to the point defir'd : 
If that your works are generally fraught, | 
With pompous ſhow, and /allowneſs of thought; 0 | 
If hum*rous point, ſmooth verſe, aud forc'd conceit, 
With /00thing ſound, and ſolid nonſenſe meet: 

We ſhall not be offended with one fault, 

Thro' want of negligence, or pain of thought: 
But think not that an audience will excuſe 

The foo/ that purpoſely dull ſenſe purſues: 
Who, Young or Thomſon like, will never write, 
Unleſs at once to profit and delight, 

The beſt may err, tis true, and ſeem to creep, 
Long labours fink the brighteſt fouls in ſleep: 

I'm griev'd to find. even Cheſhire Johaſon nod, 


* 
: 


Painting 


— 


And dedors take degrees before they kill. 
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| 4 Painting and poetry ſhould ſtill agree, 


Some pictures beſt far off, ſome near, we ſee 2: 
So when the tricks of Fauſtus are preſented, 


If plac'd too nigh my pleaſare is prevented 2 


I ſee the ſtrings by which the feats are done, 
And quickly find no coxjurer in Lun. 
If ghoſts appear, make dark the ſolemn ſcene, 
But in full /ig#? let goddeſſes be leen: 


Poor Bayes's epera ſcarce would bear one view, 


But Gay's repeated ſixty times, was new. 


O Dennis! eldeſt of the ſcribbling throng, 


Tho' {kill'd thyſelf in ev ry art of ſong, 
Tho? allo of thy mother goddeſs full, 

By inſpiration furiouſly dull: 

Yet this one maxim from my pen receive, 


To middling bards the world no quarter give. 


T———d a pettyfogger might have made, 


And been perhaps a tapfter at his trade 


Th' indifferent lawyer is the moſt in vogue, 

And ſtill the greater as the greateſt rogue. 
But middling poets are by all accurſt, | 

We only liſten to the beſt, or—worſe. 


Al arts by time and induſtry are gain'd, 


And without pains no knowledge is obtain d. 


Ladies muſt ſtudy hard to play quadri le, 


3 ⁵˙¾ ae ot ²˙ ] 


Young 
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Young Levites be compleatly read in Greek, 
Before they ſchool their pariſh once a week : 
Courtiers with patients for preferment wait, 
And /awyers ſtudy equity to cheat : 

But yet you ſay that, without pains or time, 
All dare to dabble ih the arts of rhime : 
Why not! ſince fancy, poverty, and ſpite, 
Demand eternal privilege to write. 

Without reſtraint indulge your ſharp aal, . 
Want—not Minerva, kindies up the fire: 
Truſt then alone to arbitrary chance, 

And let no critic o'er your labours glance, 
But if thro* haſte ſome parts remain too bright, 
The next edition you may cloud them quite. 


Orpheus, I've read, by his harmonious {kill, 
Made birds and beaſts obedient to his will, | 
Amphion, greater yet, made ſtores advance, 
And ſturdy oaks to mingle in the dance 
But how much greater in our age are thoſe ! 
Whoſe powerful ſtrains could charm the belles and 
beaux! | 
Tie likewiſe (aid, that, in our fathers days, 
By ſenſe and virtue, poets aim'd at praile, 
Aud in their country's ſervice tun'd their lays. 
| Taught men from fraud aud rapine to abſtain, | 
And public good prefer private gain : 


Shew'd © 
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Shew'd 'em what reverence to the gods was due, 
And what rich fruits from ſocial virtues grew: 
By nuptial ties looſe libertines reſtrain'd, 
Taught mutual commerce, and wiſe laws ordaia'd ; 
Whilſt others ſung in animating ſtrains, 1 
The martial hoſts embattl'd on the plains; 

Or uſeful ſecrets labour'd to explore, 
Which lay conceal'd in nature's womb before. 

For ſuch dull tuff they juſtly are deſpis'd, 

We knowing modern, ſcorn to be advis'd. 
How much more entertaining is the bard, 
That of all virtue ſhews a diſregard, 

Who by no laws, divine or human, aw'd, 
Rails at his prince, and ridicules his god, 
To vice and folly ſplendid temples rears, 
And, for our entertainment, riſks his ears. 


Some queſtion whether this diverting vein 
Be nature's gift, or is acquir'd by pain, 
In my opinion neither is requir'd, 
Nor taught by Atudy, nor by genius fir'd, 
By whim alone, or pexury inſpir'd. 1 


He then that would the wifn'd-for prize obtain, 
Need never dim his eyes, or rack his brain, 
Nor toil by day, nor meditate by night, 

But take, for power, the willingneſs to write, 
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And ever thoughtleſs, indolent, and gay, 
With wine and women revel life away. 
Let pipers learn their fingers to command, 
And fidlers drudge ſeven years to make a hand, 
You care for nothing but a warm third- night: 
Why then, fox take the hindmoſi ! cry, and write. 
'Tis likewiſe requiſite you ſome ſhould hire, 
On the firſt night, your labours to admire ; 
Some that will ſtamp and rave at ev'ry line, | | 
And ſwear tis charming! exquiſite ! divine! ; 
Applaud when chair or coach is well brought 8 
And clap the very drauing of the ſcene 3 
And next old Dennis with a ſupper treat, 
He'll like your poem as he likes your meat ; 
For give that growling Cerberus but a /, 
He'll cloſe his jaws, and ſleep like any top. 
But well beware you never truſt to thoſe, 
Who, under friendſhip's maſk, are real foes, 
And ſway'd by envy, ignorance, or ſpite, 
Find fault with every thing that you recite ; 
Who ne'er will pardon an unmeaning line, 
But rhime to reaſon ſlaviſhly confine : 


© Enliven this (they cry), and poliſh that, 
1 diction” 8 hers too rugged, there too flat. 
5 2 2 That 
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That thought's too mean, and here you're too 
obſcure, 
© This /ine's ill-turn'd, and——ftrike out thoſe be 
fare.” | | | 


Thus, while they cancel what they call amiſs, 
There ſcarce remains a /ine of all the piece. 


As then you would avoid a clam'rous dun, 
Scour from a catehpole, or the pill'ry ſhun ; 
So fly ſuch critics, truſt yourſelf alone, 
Nor to their humour ſacrifice your own c 


No. rather ſeek ſome Hcophant at court, 
Some rich, young, lack-wit Jord for your ſupport : 
Submit your works to his right-honour'd note, 
He*l} Judge with the /ame ſpirit that you wrote : 


And if a dupe that freely bleeds you nick, 


Be ſure you faſten, and be ſure you ſtick ; 0 
Be-rhime, beeproſe him, dedicate, and lie, 1 
And never leave him till you've ſuck'd him dry. 
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Rura mihi, et rigui placeant in wvallibus amnes, . 


Humina amem, ſylvaſque, inglorius. 
VIS. 
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CouRTEOUS READER, 


hr induce thee to purchaſe this little book, it 
behoveth me to remove two or three ſtum- 
bling blocks, which lie at the very threſhold of 
it Thoſe ſtumbling blocks are certain unlucky - 

objections, which the title may poſſibly ſuggeſt. 
to the mind, Sr 

The firſt objection lieth againſt the ſubject, 
which, peradventure, may be thought low and 
trifling. in apology T have to alledge, that this 
very thing manifeſteth the ſingular ſagacity, 
prudence, and benevolence of the Author : His 
ſagacity in diſcovering the ruling taſte of the age 
for trifles, his prudence in accommodating him- 
ſelf to that taſte, and therewithal his benevo- 
lence in conſulting my intereſt by writing what 
is likely to ſell : for the profit is to be wholly 
mine, the Author being contented with the ſole 
reward of fame. I might, indeed, add a third 
reaſon for his choice of ſach a ſubject, no leſs 
true perhaps than the foregoing, namely, that 
he was conſcious his genius could riſe no high- 
er, whereby he diſcovereth no ſmall degree of 
ſelf- knowledge and bumility, virtues not ordina- 
rily found in writers of any age, much leſs in 


Durs. | 
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But there is another objection which likewiſe 
affecteth the matter or ſubject of this perfor. 
mance ; its being, as ſome may think, too par. 
ticular, and what concerneth Anglers only; 
who, ſay they, are few in number This objec. 
tion, I humbly conceive, proceedeth on a grand 
miſtake. For to a man of any compals of 
thought and experience in the werld, it is well 
known, that Angling is not a mere recreation, 


but 4 buſineſs, a buſineſs which employeth moſt. 


orders, profeſſions and occupations among men, 
This might be fairly proved by an induction of 
particulars: For inſtance, we bookſellers angle 
for authors, and authors angle for a dinner or 
for fame: Again doth not the lawyer angle for 
clients, the doctor for a fee, the divine for pre. 
_ ferment, the ſtateſman for ſecrets, the courtier 
for a penſion, and the needy for a place? Fur. 
ther, what is he who offered a bribe, but a fiſher 
for another man's conſcience? And what is he 


who taketh a bribe, but the filly fiſh that is 


caught with the bait? But it would exceed the 
bounds of a preface to enter into a longer detail, 
What is here ſaid may ſuffice to ſhew the uni- 
verfality of our Author's (ubject. 

The laſt objection which I have to mention 


and refute, concerneth the manner of handling 


this ſubject, I mean writing in verſe. 

I was ſo thoroughly aware of the great preju- 
dice from this quarter to the ſale of the work, 
that I thought proper to have ſome talk with 
the Author on the point. And, I muſt ewn, that 


I found him to ſhuffle and cut grievouſly about 


it. For when I obj<&ted to him, that there are 
but few, very few, readers of verſe, he anſwer- 


ed, the ſame objection lies again{t one of the 


nobleſt poems in our language, Sommerville's 
Chace. 
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Chace. Aye, but, ſaid I, every one hath not Som- 
merville's genius. He knit his brows, and ap- 
peared nat a little diſpleaſed at my ſuſpicion of 
his poetical abilities. 

His next plea was, thathe loved jin gling him- 
ſelf, and thought other people did ſo too: for he 
had obſerved, that the things which paſſed 
well enough with the public, ſince the death of 
Alexander Pope, were no better. What, ſaid I 
again, have you never read, or have you forgot- 
ten the monody on Pope's death, and the trage- 
dy of Elfrida? He ſhook his head, as much as to 
"A If friend Maſon goes on to write ſuch pieces 
as thoſe, he may ſtarve while the 2 
live. 

All that 1 could get further out of him was 
this, If any who have a taſte for rhimes will 
look into theſe dialogues, they will not perhaps 
be diſpleaſed with their entertainment. 'I heſe 
expreſſions ſeemed to me to ſavour ſo ſtrongly of 
vanity, that I thereupon left him to enjoy his 
ſelf-ſufficiency. 

One word more, gentle reader, and I have 
done. To render this edition as entertaining 
and edifying as poſſible, I have ſpared no ex- 
pence. To this end | put the manuſcript into 
the hands of ſundry learned and ingenious 
men, whom [I retain in conſtant pay. They 
have furniſhed me with a ſet of notes; ſome of 
which are original, and theſe I hold to be the 
moſt curious and recondite. 'The reſt are extrac- 
ted partly from manuſcripts, and partly from 
very ſcarce books, to be met with no where but 
in the libraries of princes and nobles, 
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CAanDIDUS. SEVERUS: 


"i ILL virtue frown, Severus, on our way, 


| If in theſe ſpringing meads we fiſh and 
„ | | 
S. Virtue, my friend, on no enjoy ment ſmiles 
Which idle hours debaſe, or vice defiles. 
The wiſe to life's momentuous work attend; 5 
And think and aQ, ſtill pointing to their end: 
As yon clear ſtreams one conſtant tenor keep, 
Rolling their liquid homage to the deep. 
ci. But books or bus'neſs, with unpauſing care, 
What force of body or of mind can bear? 16 
The ſteed, unharneſs'd from the plow awhile, 
Returns with ſpirit to his rural toil, 
Sports (like parentheſes) may part the line 
Of labour, without breaking the deſign. 3 
1 ut 


* How artfully has this author ſlereened himſelf from 
our attacks, by giving to his compoſitions the, title of dia- 
logues! O that he had called them eclogues! I ſhould then 
have been furniſhed with a fair occaſion to diſplay m 
reading and my eritical ſkill, by ſhewing that neither his 
characters, nor his ſentiments, nor his expreſſion agree 
with the ſimplicity fo eſſential to that ſpecies of Poem. 
Zoilus. N 5; 

, The Scene of this dialogue is the meadows, the ſeaſon 
% the coming in ef ſpring. Ariſtarchus. 
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But as, in verſe, parentheſes (if long 13 
And crowded) mar the beauty of the ſong ; 


So paſtimes which ingroſs too large a ſpace 
Diſturb life's ſyſtem, and its work deface. 
S. If wiſdom give her nod, and ſports may claim 


A ſafe aſylum in her aweful name, = 


Let wiſdom rule the choice; in thoſe engage 


Which merit ſanction from the Coan Sage : 

Which rouſe, not waſte the ſpirits, and are goed 
To puſh along its tubes the loit'ring blood. 

'Go, with elaſtic arm impell the bowl = 5 


Erring victorious to its envy'd goal. 


C. Some, rather, when autumnal winds ſhall 


bring, 
From climes unknown, the woodcock's vagrant 
wing, 
Will ſeek che ſtranger, where the gurgling rill, 
Beneath a ſylvan bauk, invites his bill. 30 


| They mark his riſing, and his crooked flight, 


But ſend their thunder when he darts outright. 


Others, a hardy and intrepid race, 


Dare the bold pleaſures of the boiit'rous chace. 
Such with the beagle riſe, at duſky morn, 35 


Mount the ſwitt courſer, meet the winding horn, 


Untuurm 


Ver. 22. This ſame Coan Sage is Hippocrates the 
father of phyſic. He was born in Coos, an iſland in the 


Egean Sea, now called the Archipelago. 


Farnaby the Younger. 
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From night's dark wing and evening vapours fly: 


AN 1 IN . a 
Unfourm the bare cloſe ſquatted in her buſh, 

Strain up the mountains, down the mountains ruſh, 
Plunge in the rapid flood, o'erleap the mound, 

And ſhout their conqueſt bleeding on the ground. 40 


Each, what his genius prompts and nerves attain, 


Varies his joy, I no man's joy arraign. 
Me lonely vales and winding currents pleaſe, 
And arts of fiſhing entertain my eaſe. 

8. Low is the taſte, plebeian the delight, 45 


- 


Which mire can tempt and ſordid toils excite. 
C. But mine is not the glory to unfurl 
The net's umbrello, with. Herculean whirl ; 
Nor wading to the neck, in mud abſcene, 
Tug the cork-buoyant meſh, whole ſtreams to 
clean. | : 50 
The decent angle's mine; my pride would ſlay 
Her thouſands, but in doctor Purgon's way; 
A lordly luce, chen a low gudgeon kill, 
And all in method and with learned pill. 
S. But damp unwholeſome from the_ marſh 
exhales, - CE EET. 58 | 
Dire ſeeds of gout and age-tormenting ails. ; 
C. Raſh Anglers rue late hours; more cautious I 


Aa | Warn'd 


Ver. 52. Doctor Purgon's way. A moſt ingenious alluſi- 
on to a molt humorous character f a Phyſician in Mo- 
liere's ! Malade Imaginairs. Ari are | 
53. i'ne Luc is another ame for a Pike, from the 
Latin Lucius. Moſes Browne. | 
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Warn'd by the finking ſun, and deep'ning ſhades 
When the brown horrour woods and ſtreams in- 


vades, 66 


Warn'd by the ſcreech-owl, by the croaking race, 
I cloſe the cane, and homeward urge my pace. 

S. Yet, call not exerciſe whole hours to ſtand 
On one dull ſpot, and graſp an idle wand. 

C. Severus, an accompliſh'd Angler's art 65 
Changes the ſcenes, and variegates his part. 
Oft, with the never-reſting trowl, he roves 
From mead to mead, ſtill caſting, as he moves, 
In deeps, in ſhoals, the roach-ſuſpendiag hook, 
To lure the ſtream's fell tyrant from his nook. Jo 
Sloth will not dare theſe labours ; theſe demand 
The ſtrenuous vigour of no feeble hand. 
From theſe returning, to my ſharpen'd guſt 
Rich is the feaſt of evening's homely cruſt. 


In ſoundeſt ſleep I ſeal my weary'd eyes, 75 


And light and ſprightly from my ſlumber riſe. 
Then, leaning o'er the claſſic page, my thought - 


Quick apprehends what antient wiſdom taught : 
| | 2G Or 


Ver. 67. For a deſcription of the trowl, See Dial. VII. 
| | Anonymus. 

77, 78. Mark, gentle Reader, the intolerable vanity of 
this writer. He boaſteth himſelf to be a claſſical ſcho- 
lar; yea, he hath the aſſurance to infinuare, that he read- 
eth the fineſt writers in antiquity, with a ready and per- 
fe comprehenſion of their ſenſe and beauties: for, tho' 
he does not here ſpeak in his own perſon of another, he 
undoubtedly meaneth his own identical ſelf. Zoilus. 
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Or fancy, flowing with recruited vein, 


Pours out her pleaſures in this rhiming ſtrain. 80 
Let not my friend deſpiſe, with cy nic mood, 


Our paſtime, honoured by the wiſe and good: 
By blameleſs Nowell, Wotton's chearful age, 
Cotton's clear wit, and Walton's rural page. 
Wich rapture theſe beheld the peopl'd flood, 85 
The chequer d meadow, and the waving wood. 
Here found, in ſolitude, emollient reſt 
From rugged cares and tumults of the breaſt : 
Here virtues learn'd (ill learn'd by formal rules) 
Unknown to courts, unknown to wrangling 
ſchools, | | | 90 

Patience, and peace, and gentleneſs of mind, 
Contempt of wealth, and love of human kind. 

S. So well, with reaſon in the ſong, you plead, 
Unbluſhing I might wield the filher's reed; 


Which, if Leer aſſume, its bark ſhall ſhew 95 
Your own juſt maxim in memorial view: 
Aa 2 & All 


\ 


Ver. 81. Cynic is derived from a Greek word ſignifying a 
dog. This term is properly the appellation of an anti- 
ent ſect of phileſophers, who diſtinguiſhed themſ-lves by 
their ſurly and ſnarling temper. Ir is likewiſe applica- 
ble ro a certain ſpecics of critics, and in generzl to all ill- 
natured cenſors whatſoever, Farnaby the younger. 

Ver, 83. Nowell, the good old dean of St. Paul's in Queen 
Elizabeth's days. Wotten, the famous Sir Henry Wot» 
ton. Both were great lovers of Angling. Moſes Browne. 

84. Walton and Cotton, authors of the Compleat « 
Angler, in' two parts, publiſhed anew by, me Moſes 
Browne. {4 : 
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« All paſtimes that ingroſs too large a ſpace,” 

ce Difturb life's ſyſtem, and its work deface.“ 

But from the pail behold the milky herd. 

Return to ſupper on the ſav'ry ſwerd. 100 
Turn we our ſteps, ere the blue ſtreams ariſe, 

And ſeek dry ſhelter from the noiſome ſkies, 

For winter's breath ſtill mingles with our ſpring, 
And the chill eve bears ague on her wing. 

97. 98- O the ſhocking pride of this Author! he hath 
firſt the preſumption to dignify a dry ſaying of bis 
own with the title of a maxim or moral axiom ; and nex;, 
the aſſurance to bint to the ſellers of fiſhing rackle, that 


he would have them to get this ſame ſaw engraven on the 
outlide of every fiſhing rod in their ſhops. Zoilus. 
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. V 7 E fled, piſcator, to the trees in vain, 
5 The trees, half naked, of (low ſpring . 


complain. 5 
it 


The ſcene is a ſhed in the Meadows; the Seaſon 18 
the Spring ſomewhat further advanced. Ariſtarchus. 


þ44 


vg 
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18 
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With Ague's trembling hand her bow'rs ſhe weaves, 


"Which rugged winter rifled of their lea ves. 


P. Here, Tyro, from the rains and blut'ring 
wind, | 5 
We and the beaſts a welcome ſhelter find, 
Some gentle ſwain, the harmleſs Angler's Frlowd, 
Rais' d this low ſhade for charitable end, 

Heaven bleſs his ſylvan cares ! may peace abide 
Under his roof, and ſlu. nber at his fide ! 10 
T. Sweet ly the morning {mil'd, the Ky: was s fair, 

No ruffling guſt diſturb'd the quiet air. 

I hop'd the perch would feel the warming ray, 
Riſe from the deeps, and tire our hooks with prey. 
But, cold and rough, ruſh'd down a ſudden ſtorm, 15 


And furious ſhow' rs the troubl'd ſtreams deform. 


P. Hope oft deceives us, like the lying gale, 
Which from her port decoys the merchant ail. - 
T. 111 the raw Angler brooks this peeviſh day. 
P. Shut, ſhut your engine; for we muſt obey. 20 
T. But 'ere from hence, with \ bright” ning ies, we 
part, | A 
Indulge my wiſhes, and explain your art. ; 
P. Walton,could teach, his meek enchanting vein 


The ſhepherd's mingles with the fiſher's ſtrain 7 


Nature and genius animate his lines, „ 
And our whole ſcience in his precepts ſhines. 


Howe er, to fill this little void of time, 


And titilate your ear with jingling rhime, 
| Aa 3 Receive, 


282 „ 
Receive, in brief epitome, the rules | 
Anglers revere, the doctrine of their ſchools. 
Firſt, with diſcerning eyes y our engine view, 
Of yielding hazel, or of ſtrong ba mboo. 85 
With nice proportion, in their bulk and length, 
Its limbs be ſhap'd, for beauty and for ſtrength : 
Tough, taper, flexible, well form'd to ſtrike 33 
The pigmy minnow and gigantic pike. 
Such are the virtues of this peerleſs wand, 

A brother's gift, which decorates my hand "20 
His darling once, obligingly reſign'd, 
The lov'd memorial of his loving mind. 


30 


40 
Your line, or by the ſpinning worm ſupply'd, 
| Or by the high-born courſer's hairy pride, 
Of groſs or ſubtile texture, muſt obey 
The might or weakneſs of your deſtin'd prey. 
Be rich in ſteel, by dext'rous Vulcan tam'd 
To barbed hooks, for ſtubborn temper fam'd, 
Some authors have. with cumberſome parade 
Dull pages of inveigling baits diſplay'd : 
But in fix words the ſhrewd temptations ly, 
Fair paſte, bright-worms, and well diſſembled fly. 50 
EE + ET rent,” F 
Ver. 30. Bamboo is a plant of the reed kind in the 


Weſt Indies. But I am informed, that th- beſt are thoſe 
which come from the Eaſt Indies. Moſes Browne. 
Ver. 41. Theſpianing worm is the filk worm. Farnaby 
the younger. W | | | 
45. Vulcan, being the God of the Forge, is here, by 4 


figure of ſpeech, put for a Blackſmith. Farnaby the 
younger. - | 3 
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Thus arm'd with implements of death, beware / 


Ill omen'd ſeaſons and unfav' ring air. 
When Sirius drinks, when the defrauded mill 
Mourns empty ſprings and all her wheels ſtand till ; 


When zther. blazes, and the watry ſcene 55 


Preſents the picture of the blue ſerene; 


Or when fierce rains difcoJour'd currents 1well, 
At home the fate of vent'rous fools foretell : 

For then cloſe-ſhelt'ring weeds, or creeks obſcure, 
Fearful or faint the finny tribes allure. 60 
But ſhow'ry clouds and ſouthern gales excite 

The gameſome mood, and edge their appetite, 
Yet, as the peaſant, when his timid eyes . 

Suſpect each ſign of weather he eſpies, 


The ſeed or fickle from his field detains, 65 


And fondly of his deſart barns complains, 
So ſuperſtitious Anglers watch the. wind, 


Now Boreas chills; now Eurus breathes unkind. 


Blow, Boreas, Eurus, but nor loud norcold; © 


Angler, go forth; with high aſſurance bold. 7o 
Believe a tepid ſeaſon, and partake 
Large booty from the river, pond, or lake. 

T. Thanks to my gen'rous maſter, much I owe; 
Yet ſwell the debt, one pleaſure more beſtow. 


Carol 


53. When Sirius drinks. He meaneth the droughts of 
the dog- days; for Sirius is the dog-ſtar- Farsaby the 
JJ ( ĩ ono | 


- 
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Carol that ſong, which, touch'd by gentle charms, 

My boſom with the love of -angling' warms. 756 

P. Time calls us n 1 Pliant to your 
choice, | 

I yield, tho Wee never tun 4 wad voice. 


'The AN G I. E R SONG. 


Me no plesſuré hall enamour, 
Swimming in the drunkard's bowl; 80 
Joy" that ends in ſtrife and clamour 
wy 2 in forrow Urowne the ſoul.” | 


Sports of e Slit chufing, 
All your miſthiefs I will ſhun ; _ 

Broken bones and grievous un 385 
Glorious ſcars by hunters won. | 


Come, thou oy recrea tibn ! 
Folding out the Angler's reed; 

Nurſe of pleafing contemplation, 
By the ſtream a FOR lead. 90 


1 | When Lview: cherwaters' fliding 
Io their goal with reſtleſs pace, 
Let me think how time is gliding 


In his more important race. 


AN G LIN S. 
On the flow'ry border ſitting, 


| I will dip my filken line : 


And weak fiſh alone outwittiog, 
' Curſe all other ſly deſign. 


Milky Kine, around me grazing, 
Woolly flocks, on diſtant hills, ä 
Join your notes with mine in praifing 


Him whoſe hand all creatures fills, 


When muſk odours, heart- regaling, 
All the morning mead perfume, 


From the new-mown hay exhalitig, 


I'll the filker's wand reſume, 


Lea, when autumn's ruſſet mantle 


Saddens the decaying year, 


I will fiſh, and 1 will-chant, till 


\  Freble age ſhall: change my cheer, 


bn 


95 


100 


105 


10 
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ANGLING for TROUT. Nu 
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Musk Us, SIMPLICIUS. 
N. HE ſeaſons ſurely, in theſe northern elimes, 
Laugh at their image drawn by modern 
rhimes. 


For ſpring oft ſhivers in the Britiſh iſle, 

But warms, in Britiſh ſong, with Baia's ſmile. 
Ev'n now the hawthorn, on the birth of May, 5 
Witholds her bloſſom, nor believes the day. 


Or 
An 
And 5 
The ſcene is the banks of the River Lea; the ſeaſon it En 
the firſt day of May. Ariſtarchus. W 
Ver. I. 4. The obſervation contained in theſe four 
verſes is a notorious piece of plagiariſm. But, nothing, 


ſurely, can exceed the folly of our author in imagining to 
_ conceal his theft. For the beok from which he ſtole this Ne 


remark, is in the hands of all men of taſte and literature 5 
throughout the kingdom; I mean Hurd's Horace, vid. vol. 
2. p. 128. 129. However, don't miſtake me, reader, as W 


tho? I meant to commend that work, by ſaying it is in the 
hands of all men of taſte and literature; for you are to 
underſtand, that ſach perſons are not the moſt profound 
critics, nor the beſt Judges of the merit of any compoſiti- 


on. Zoilus. he, 
4. Baia, anciently called Baiz, a city in Italy, nor far LW 
from Naples, of great note formerly for its baths and the fal 
delicious temperature of its climate. I ſuppoſe our Au- Bo 
thor's meaning is, that many Enpliſh poets take their de- 
ſcription of an Engliſh Spring from the circumſtance of N 


that prime of the year in the fineſt part of Italy. Farna- M 
by the younger. 7 
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And much I doubt, Simplicius, if the breeze, 
Criſping the Lea, her ſpotted nation pleaſe : 
Thin, o'er the wave, the quiv'ring inſets ſkim, 
And faintly dip their pinions in its brim. 10 


S. I heed not ſongſters, and I hate all lies, 
Plain words may profit, and plain ſenſe is wiſe. 


But there, that anſwer to your doubt receive ; 
„ WW gallant trout ! behold him, and believe. 
n M. What ails this mimic fly? it ſprings no 
game, Sos | =. 
Like yours its colours, and in form the ſame, 
O ! as fam'd Walton, could I wheel the line, 
5 Por glory, Cotton, in a hand like thine, 
And lightly on the dimpling eddy fling 
d WM The hyp-critic fly's unrufl-d wing, 20 
:; {© £namell'd ſpoil ſhou'd then my conqueſts grace, 
While Hampſhire meads with wary foot I trace, 


ur 

g S. Pe ace on the dead! ſome living hands I know. 
0 * 

iis No ſhame to Anglers, nor unſkill'd to throw. 

el. la Hampſhire grindles piddle who delight, 25 


a% W Whom love of-trout and bacon chine excite, 


to | M. 
nd 
ti- Ver. 8. The Lea is an Hertfordſhire river. Its ſpring- 


head is in Bedfordſhire, its courſe by Heriford, Ware, 
ar Waltham and Bow, parting Middleſex trem Eſſex. It 
he falls into the Thames at Blackwall. Vet. MS. in the 
"Pal Bodleian Library. 


— 


"TY 17. 18. Walton and Cotton were, in their day, firſt- 
of rate geniuſes at Trout Angling, eſpecially with. a fly. 
la- [loſes Browne. | 
22. Hampſhire abounds in brooks and rivulets plenti- 
ſully ſtored with Trout and other river fiſh. Brookeſius, 
in his art of Angling. 


With pendant mountains and the downward ſkies. 


While the ſwift umber, back'd with azure green, 
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M. Your ſkill, my worthy partner, I admire, | 'J 
And nobler proving of its pow'r deſire. A 
Deſcend the limeſtone precipice, and rove 8 
Along the banks of ſilver footed Dove, Eo 20 V 

| Her headlong current, amid Alpine hills, 4 


W aſh'd by the cryſtal of unnumber'd rills, 


Clear as the ſpotleſs mirrour, feaſts our eyes 


In the clear boſom of the glaſſy ive 30 


Trout of the richeſt ſtains their beauties lave: 


Glides like a ſhadow. thro' the lucid ſcene. 
S. Let ſounder heads and ſurer heels than mine 
Down precipices crawl, to fiſh and dine: 40 

Lea always nigh, Lea, univerſal ſtream ! 

Boaſts no inglorious trout, but ſcorns the bream; 
Huge cheven here, and ſturdy barbel, feel 
Th? unconquer'd temper of my bearded ſteel : 


A 
The Wl 1 
( 


Vet. 30. The Dove tg near the three ſhire ſtones, 
divides the two counties of Staffordſhire and Derby ſhire, 
and runs into the Trent about two miles below Buxton. 


It receives its name from the ſwifineſs of its carrent, ard 


that ſwiftueſs occaſioned by the declivity of its conrſ-; and 
by being ſtraitened in that courſe betwixt the rocks. It is 
famous tor the clearneſs of its ſtream, and the excellence 
of its Trout and ITS, Cotton compl. Angler, 24.7 
Pair, p. 112. 

34. This whole line is manifeſty filched from Pope's 
Windſor foreſt, ver. 210. Z ilus 

37. Umber is another name of the Grayling, This fiſh 
ſeldom grows beyond eighteen inches. Ir is a fiſh in high} 
eſteem, rarely found bur in the Derbyſhire ſtreams, and is 
in its perfection in the middle of winter. Brookeſhus, 
Geſnerus, Cotton, Moſes * 


— — 
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: The tench are ſtrangers, and the grayling's kind, 45 
All elſe rich paſture in theſe waters find. 


M. How bounteous is the charter of our meat ! 
Which loud proclaims, © Riſe, mortal, ſlay, and eat; 
« Of every wing, the ſavage and the tame, 

« Of every beaſt of ſalutary name; | 50 
« Of every finny oar, in freſh or brine, 

« Which health will licenſe ; mortal, all is thine," 
The Pow'r who form'd the palate with degrees 
Of quick diſcernment, each degree to pleaſe 

In varying food a varying guſt has plac'd, 35 
The pike's dry fleſh, and graylisg's flav'rous taſte. 

S. The grayling yields no fame; too eaſy prey, 
He turns his fade of gold-beſpangled prey. 

M. Game for my talents; unabaſh'd he'll dare, 
Baulk'd e'er ſo oft, the diſappointing ſnare +. - al 
Simple and bold, like blockheads of the pen, 

Who write, are hiſs'd, and ſtare, and write agen. 
In the cold month, whole holy feaſt preſides 
O'er time's great ras, and his annals guides, 


With = 


Ver. 62. Agen. I know that Milton ſpelleth the word 
thus in his Lycidas in blank verſe. I know alſo, that this 
way of ſpelling it, is moſt agreeable to its Saxon Etymo- 
logy. But is it not ordinarily written again? and doth 
not onr Author ſo write it in all other places in theſe 
dialogues? Why therefore hath he departed from the 
common Orthegraphy here? Evidently, to make it ſeem a 
more exact chime to pen in the foregoing line. Zoilns. 

63. What enigma is here? after reading. theſe 2 

| | ines 
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With you, ye northern anglers, let me ply 65 
Latkin, pellucid brook ! or Buxton's Wye : 


| With yours my falſe wing's witch'ry ſhall excite 


The grayling's hunger in his ſeaſon's height. 


For then a deeper fable veils his head, 
A deeper ſable o'er his back is ſpread : 70 


His ſound firm fleſh, before the knife, will flake, 
And rival honours with the trout partake. 

S. High rhapſody ! but ramble e'er fo long, 
No fiſh, ſo filly, will be caught by ſong. 
See | ſee! another captive! bid your Wye, : 75 
Latkin, or Dove, with this vermilion vie. 

M. There's magic in your wand, your fly's a ſpell, 
Old Merlin form'd and bleſs'd them in his cell. 
Patience and hope are fled; away I fling 
Theſe luckleſs weapons, and will fit and ſing. 80 

The trout, of delicate complexion, creeps, 
Sickly, deform'd, and ſquallid, in the deeps, 


Lean and unwholeſome, while deſcending ſnows 


'Thicken the floods, and ſcourging Boreas blows : 
But 


lines ten times over, I diſcovered at laſt that our Author 
means the month of December, in which Chriſtmas falls 
Bur how ridiculous is all this waſte of words! If he had 
only ſaid in December, or at Chriſtmas, his Readers 
would have underſtood him at once. Zvilus. 

66. Larkin and Wye are two ſmall ſtreams in Derby- 
ſhire. The former is of ſpecial note for the tranſpa- 


reney of its water and plenty of Grayling. Buxton is well 


known by its hot bath. Cotton, Cambden, Britannicus 
Topographicus. | 
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But when the vernal energy prevails 8 
O'er winter's gelid breath ; when weſtern gales 
Curl the pure ſhallows and his ſtrength reſtore, 
His ſcales he brightens on the pebbly ſhore ; 
His colours riſe, and in the rapid maze | 
Gay as the ſpring the lively wanton plays. 90 
Ye Naiads, liſten to the fiſher's ſtrain, 
While thus I hymn the glories of your reign : 
Nor let me, wand'ring on the moſſy ſhore, 
Behold your watry treaſures, and deplore, 
While, partial, you to other hooks refign 95 
The {pe.kled triumphs, but refuſe to mine. 

S. What frenzy this ? Fy on your heath'niſh ſtyle! 
Up, and alert, diverſify the wile : 
Suſpend a living loach, ground, greund your wand! 
Truft him to fith, at diſtance take your ſtand. 100 
Periſh that moor hen! her untoward flight 
Turn'd a large trout juſt ſpringing to tne bite. 

M. Bleſs me ! the plot tuccecds, at laſt I've won, 
A lovelier trout ue'er glitter'd in the ſun, 
Tarewel, Simplicius, an affair of weight 105 
Demands we now, nor linger you too late. 
Swift down the ſteep of heav'n, the wheels of day. 


To weſtern waves precipitate the ray. | 
| ba D I A» 


Ver. 91. The Naiads, in the Heathen Syſtem of Divi- 
nity, were the Nymphs of the Fountains Farnaby the 
younger. King of the Heathen Gods. Pomey's Panthe- 
on. Moſes Browne. 
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ANGLING for PERCH. 
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Ga: rvLUs. LEPIDUS, 
G. UR labour, Lepidus, is ill repay'd, 
Nor will the ſun befriend us, nor the 
ſhade : | | | 
The open waters and the covert yield 
No game; where ſleep the ſluggard perch cons 


ceal'd ? 


That pool was fruitful, and this willow's ſhore 5 
Ne'er fail'd its promiſe to my line before. 


L. Perchance, in council met, the perch debate 


On high affairs, what weather fits the ſtate, 


Some oracle of med'cine gives his voice, 
% Perch, the north blows, warm ſhelter be your 
choice; | 10 
b © Tho 


The ſcene is a river's ſide; the ſeaſon is the decline of 
Spring. Ariſtarchus. 1 5 | 
Ver. 3. Turn, Reader, to the Eſſay on Man, Ep. I. 10. 


and you will find another proof of our Aathor's thieviſh 


diſpoſition. It he had conſulted me, I would have ad- 
viſed him to have borrowed from writers of a higher 
claſs than that Alexander Pope, ſuch as Blackmore and 
others: For their works being not commonly read, by 
reaſon of their ſublimity, may be plundered without ha- 
zard of a diſcovery. Zoilus. - 
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e Tho' ſummer treads upen the ſpring, beware, 
ce Yeur faſts be frequent, and your diet ſpare. 
G. Let winners laugh, but in my humble tho ught? 

The river is abſolv'd and ours the fault. | 

His fav*rite point whoever means to hit, 1 
? Muſt fair occaſion to his wiſhes fit. | 
When the ſly miller, to increaſe his toll, 
Mows the ſtiff weeds, o'er which the choak'd 

ſtreams roll, Rn 

The green ſedge, by the current born away, 
Thick and more thick, within a winding bay, 20 
Reſts arbour'd underneath the covert ſear, 
The prickling fins enjoy the falling year. 


%'S 


With tackle ſtrong, there perforate away, 
ö And ſatiate your rejoicing houſe with prey. 
This ſeaſon pleaſes not, nor likes mine eye 25 
The ſurly owner of the ſtream ſo nigh. 
On vonder hill his haughty manſion ſee,.. 
And here the ſordid thatch of poverty; 
Where liv'd, contented liv'd, a {imple ſwain, . 


. He trimm'd the hedge row, and he turn'd the plain. 
Sometimes, by hunger prompted, he would creep 30 

of Down to the waters, in the hour of ſleep. 

5 The booty, by laborious watching gain'd, 

d- His needy houſehold for a day ſuſtain'd. 

p Stern Harpax heard, the trembling wretch he ſeiz d, 

— Touch'd with no pity, by uo tuit appeas'd, 35 
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The pregnant wife her hands diſtracted wrung, 


Six weeping babes around the father clung : 


In vain, the felon to the camp was doom'd, 


And nakedneſs and want the race conſum'd. 


But, Lepidus, theſe ſportleſs hours ſeem long, 40 
Come, cheer our dullneſs with the farmer's ſong. 


4 


L. Ye ſor'reigns of manors, in verſe 
(Dull proſe will diſhonour your name) 
The mule ſhall your triumphs rehearſe, 
High ſounding the laws of the game. 45 


The farmer your ſport ſhall ſupply, 
Your beagles his fences ſhall break : 
But, « touch not and taſte not,” you cry, 
The law will its talons awake, 


One hundred a year gives the right 50 
To challenge all nature your own 
Tell ſhort of the ſum but a mite, 


And your ninety-nine pounds are as none. 
Hare, 


Ver. 41. It appears evidently enough, by Dial. VI. 


ver. 95. that our Author is by profeſſion a pri: {t : for he 
there ſpeaks with high commendation of a farmer, be- 
cauſe truly be paid his tithes without grumbling. Judge 
now, candid Reader, whether it became a man of his 
cloth to ſpend bis time in making ball ds. I forebore to 
cenſure the Angler's ſong, becauſe there is fome gravity 
and tolerable moral in firuction in that: But this Far- 
mer's ſong is ſo vain and frothy, and ſatirical, that I can- 
not read it with any patience, Zoilus. 
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Hare, partridge, or pheaſant who eat 
(There's law too for filching the flood), 


Without a permit for his meat, j 3 


Five *** ſhall be ſqueez'd from his blood, 


Vexations, and ſuits, and a jail 


Th' ungualify' d gun ſhall chaſtiſe: 
11 but ſwear to your tale, 60 


And richly be paid for your lies. 


For his ma jeſty's ſervice, we'll preſs 
The felon who ſteals but a hare; 
For his brats, the pariſh aſſeſs: 
All poachers and anglers, beware. 65 a 


G. Hah ! the wind veers to ſouth, auſpicious fign | 
Now watch the dancing cork and jerking line, 
Down, down it dives, heroic was the bite, 

He ftruggies ſtrong, he flounces in my ſight, 
On terra firma now he bangs his tail, 70 
Welcome, thou duſky yellow coat of mail 
And mountain back, arm'd with a briſtly ſpine, 
Tweive inches ſcarce thy meaſur'd length deſiae. 

L. Plhaw! a meer ſpawaling, worth no better 


ſtile : 


O had you ſeen, in Ely's meery iſle, | 1 


Hi 


Ver 75. 83 I have been told that our Author had the 
truth of this maryclious {tory vouehed to him by 1 gen- 
eman 
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His bulky brother, which a cyclops ſtrook 


With hempen cable and rough hammer'd hook | 
Long tugg'd the brawny blackſmith at his game,. 


At laſt incumber'd with huge load it came, 

Half bury'd in a pike's enormous maw, 80 

Its finny ſpears faſt wedg'd into his jaw. 

Scarce eight full pounds, if Jove himſelf had hung 

His ballance forth, that giant perch had ſwung. 
G. Again, and yet again! the ſoften'd gale 


Bids my glad cork on happy voyage fail. 85 


Now fleecy clouds and gently warming beams, 
Alternate, overſhade and gild the ſtreams. 
Reſt there, my pipe, tobacco charms no more; 
My ſcrip grows pond'rous with its ſcaly ſtore. 


Perch, like the Tartar clans, in troops remove, 90 


And urg'd by famine, or by pleaſure rove, 

But if one pris'ner, as in war, you ſeize, 

You'll proſper, maſter of the camp, wich eaſe. 
L. For, like the wicked, unalarm'd they view 


Their fellows perifh, and their path purſue, 95 
; | | | 170 


tleman of rank and fortune, and therefore of unqueſtion+ 
able veracity, who lived near the ipot where this roman- 
tic affair is ſaid to have happened: Bui, for my own par- 
ticular, I look upon the whole to be a {winging lie. 
| ; Zoilus. 

76, The Cyclops were huge brawny fellows, who had 
but one eye, and that in their forebead: they were VYul- 
can's journeymen, and made thunderbolts for Jupiter. 
A Cyclops, therefore, in the figurative ſtile, is a Black- 


ſmith. Farnaby the younger. 


” 
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Fiſh have their various characters, defin'd 
Not more by form and colour than by mind. 
The wary trout but few temptations hit, | 
The perch an ideot, and the carp a wit. 
G. That ideot, friend (to argue from your ſpoils) 


Laughs at your reaſon and inſults your wiles. 10 


L. Hark! how the water breaks with daſhing 
ſound, | | | 
G. Shock blunder'd in, a water rat is drown'd. 
S. The noiſe (lo oddly are ideas join'd) 
Recals a pleaſant incident to mind. 105 
'Twas when December, with his ſpangling ſnows, 
Whiten'd the meads and ſtung the tingling noſe, 
A ſquaddy tonſor, who could fiſh or trim, 
Dutchman his paunch, but ah ! not born to ſwim, 
With waddling gait, officious in his way, 110 


Lacquey'd my nod, the hireling of the day. 


Low, at an alder's outmoſt branches hung, 
O'er a deep pool my net coop'd roach were ſwung, 
For at the ſnap I toil'd; a prowling pike 


Bit furious; with a Jerk unbleſt I ſtrike: 115 
5 | A bait! 


Ver. 106. Here again our venerable Flamen runs into 
the Indicrous in a moſt extravagant degree, But, ſurely, 
Prieſts were not made to laugh, nor is it their buſineſs to 
ſet other tolks a-laughing. I know ir has been ſaid, that 
riſibility is one characteriſtic of human nature, and there- 
fore innocent. But the falſity of that propoſition, and 
conſequently of the conclufion grounded upon it, is very 
glaring. For if laughter be a natural affe ction, then it is 


. Culpable in none to laugh on proper occaſions : But it is 


highly culpable in a clergyman to lavgh on any occaſion : 
Ergo, Laughter is not a natural affection. Zoilus. ; 
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A bait ! a bait ! obſequious to the twig 
 Kneels my light ſancho of the ſand-red wig ; 
But overpoiſing on the ſtretch, at once 
Plump'd like a millſtone in, I heard him plounce; 
Up, like a river god, I ſaw him riſe, _ 120 
With crown all dripping, and with ſtaring eyes: 
Faſt on a bending bough he clench'd his hold, 
Half in the bath, half ſhudd'ring in the cold. 
S. Ha! ha! ha! well, if prating be a fin, 
And ſpleen ſhould e' er to puniſh mine begin, 125 
Be thou my hartſhorn, Lepidus the gay, 
Thy mirth ſhall ſpirit the foul crone away. 
I know but few ſo patient of the croſs, 
And fewer ſtill ſo merry with their loſs. 
Were I a wretch who hunger'd for a place, 130 
I would not on a faſt-day teaze his Grace. 
But, thank my ſtars, my conſcience is my own, 
Unplac'd, unpenſion'd, and a ſlave to none. 
I vote, I ſerve my country, and I fiſh, | 
Nor foul my fingers in a great man's diſh, 135 
But whither do | rove ? on marſh born wing 
The ſwarming gnats now buzz around and ſting, 
Faint are your reptile baits, my ſtore is ſpent, 
Where are the minnows good Piſcator ſent ? 

L. Rapine's vile meals the wide-mouth'd perch 

_ ſuſtain, | 140 

And blood of infant fiſh pollutes his vein. 


Juſtice 
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Juſtice decrees, th? aſſaſſin ſhall atone 


For blood he (pills, by forfeit of his own. 


Die, then, ye murd'rers, by your crime enſnar'd, 
Theſe hands the deadly banquet have prepar'd. 145 
Where that brown alder ſhades the watry way, 


A dappled minnow on my hook ſhall play, 


G. On mine, its mimic in deluding dreſs 


(Art's gay creation) with as ſure ſucceſs, 


Thro' yon deep violent whirlpool whiſk'd a. 


long, 150 


Solicits to their bane the witleſs throng. 
L. We cheat the finny fools, ourſelves as blind, 

Fools in our turn are cheated by our kind, 

Th' empiric cheats us with bis pills and lies, 

The fawner cheats us in a friend's diſguiſe : 155 

The ſtateſman with a patriot's tongue, the ſaint 


Oft cheats us with a villain's face in paint. 


To heighten the ſtrange farce, ourſelves we cheat, 
And our own paſſions form the fair deceit. 

G. Remember one cheat more, the gadding 

light 160 

Swift pliding on the marſh at edge of night: 
From fen to fen, from field te field it roves, 
The pilprim ſtraggles where the meteor moves. 
Some village lamp he deems th' iliuſive fire, 


And ſtumbles on the glebe, and wades in mire 165 


Now 


Ver. 148. Its Mimic. An artificial Minnow, commonly 
ſold at the fiſhing ſhops. Moſes Browne. | 


Zoo 5 Tax A R T or 
Now we two tedious miles muſt labour o'er, 
Ere watchful Mopſa ope the ſounding door. 


Ver. 167. Mopſe] a ſervant maid. Farnaby the younger, 
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_ Lvcivs, Venus. | 


Li Rother, awake; prevent the chidiüg how 
Shake off the drowſy god, and haſte away. 

Now hunger keen and ſhade of morning cool 

Fill with aſſembling carp the marly pool. 

V. Lucius? the toil of yeſterday was ſtrong, 5 
Sleep's pow'rful ſpell has bound my ſoul too long. 
Shame on the ſluggard drone, who ſnores ſupine 
When dazzling ſunbeams through his curtains ſhine : 
L. Scap'd from mh 8 couch, our thought 


and ſenſe | 
Are feaſted in this walk of innocence. 10 
| | e V. P eaſures 


The ſcene is firſt a country walk, next a river, then it 


5 ſhifreth to an oak at ſome diſtance, and after a while 


turns to the banks of the river again. The month is 
July; the time, morning, a little before day-break. 
Ariſtarehus. 
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V. Pleaſures like this an honeſt man may charm, 
But doubly pleaſe, with Lucius at my arm. 

L. The ſtars are fainting in th' ethereal plain, 
And the pale moon begins to doubt her reign, 
Night hurries to her weſtern goal, while dawa 15 
Opes her grey eyelids on the wood and lawn. - 
Hark ! the ſweet poets of the field upraiſe, 

In choral ſong, the mighty Maker's praiſe, 
Upbraiding man ; among the reas'ning throng 
Virtue and God but rarely tune the tongue. 20 

V. Who ſings of virtue, in theſe iron times, 
Sings to the wind; few ears endure the rhimes, 
But fame and wealth reward the glorious toil, 
Scrawl but a novel, or write notes on Hoyle. 

L. Laſh not the times alone, withal complain 25 
Of bards unequal to the lofty ſtrain. 
The heav'nly fire once warm'd an Addiſen, 

In Pope it ſparkled, and in Young it ſhone; 
| | 2 SS Inſhrin'd 


Ver. 21. 24. I am confident our Author here ſpeaketh 
{celingly. This effoſion of his gall upon, the times clearly 
proveth that ſome former dull work of his own, in verſe, 
and upon a moral ſubject, had met with its deſerved con- 
tempt from the public: So that when he came to reckon 
with his Bookſeller, he had a round ſum te pay on the 
balance for paper and preſs-work, and a bundle, contain- 
ing moſt part of his copies, to carry home with him for 
ſundry uſes. Zoilus. | : 

24. Hoyle, the author of a moſt claborate and cele- 
brated treatiſe on the game of Whiſt. He ſold the Copy, 
I am teld, to a Bookſeller, for ſix or ſeven hundred 
pounds, a price far ſhort of the value ef that work. 

27. 30. Our Author is here ſpeaking of ſacred Poetry. 
But wherefore has he omitted Milton! I ſuppoſe, _— 

| Ee 


o 
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laſhrin'd in Watts it burnt with ſtrongeſt blaze, 


Extinct, alas! in our unhallow'd days. 30 


V. Hold; to the ſportful ſtream our ſteps decline, 
Articulate your rod, apply your line. 


Here, watchful, patient, every ſpell we'll * 
To cheat the ſubtle carp's ſuſpecting eye. 


L. The milky gentle, or vermilion'd paſte, 35 


Or the pea's gloſſy green with ligu'riſh taſte 
His coyneſs may o'ercome. | 
5 V. Delightful wile! 
: When probity itſelf allows the guile. e | 
But, from my ſoul, an artful wretch I hate, 
Whoſe ſmiles are ſnares, whoſe. friendſhip is a bait : 
Who hides rank malice in a look ſerene, 41 
And cool and ſudden vents his hoarded ſpleen. 
I hate the fox; that ever ſkulks and ſteals, 
And crams his craving cubs with pilfer'd meals ; 
Him, too, that burrows in his neighbour's ground, 
And half conſumes it ere the fraud is found. 46 
L. Courage ! my float wheels off, All- natur'd 
weed! | 


There from my hook a ſwinging fiſh was frond. 
| V. Not ſo this tench eſcapes, a gallant prize, 


| Welland's fam'd ſtream ne'er fed a | bulkier ſize, 50 


L. My 


he intended to confine himſelf to the times neareſt 1 | 


own. Ariſtarchus. 
Ver. 50. The Welland is a Northamptonſhire river. It 
riſes near n runs by Harborrow, Stamford, Spal- 


as. at ad; a ea. >. had 
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L. My trophy be the carp, but Io! the light 
Colours the mountain's top, avoid his fight : 
Let your betraying ſhade behind you run, 
Turn, like the Perſian, to the riſing ſuns 

V. Fortune has ſmil'd upon your wiſh, he” 8 

caught, | 1 

Keep, keep a bended rod, hold, hold him taughs- 
He wheels amain, he plunges to the mud, | 
He Doats, this net tranſports him from the flood. 

L. Full fiz'd, fair plump'd, all goodly to behold, 
How his ſcales gliſten with bedropping gold! 60 
Thus man's imperial kind exert their reign, | 
Over all life which watry worlds ſuſtain :. 
Invention the defect of force ſupplies, 


And art ſubdues whate'er his nerves defies, ) 


V. Come, Lucius, leave our truſty hooks to cruiſe, - 


Oarſel ves beneath yon ſpreading oak will muſe, 66 d 
Or chat of fiſh, and of the fiſher's trades 


L. Begin, i in Greenland let the ſcene be laid. 
Co .: 5 Muſæus 5 


ding, parts this county Cl Leiceſterſhire and Rutland- 
ſhire, and falls into the Waſhe at Wickham. 

V. MS. in the Bodleian Library. - 

50. The Welland breedeth tench'of a very large fize. 

Moſes Browne. - 

54. The ant ient Perdaiia worſhipped the ſan, and at 


- bis par, proſtrated themſelves towards the Eaſt. Our 


Author doth not mean that we ſhould imitate them in 


their idolatry, bur only that we ſhould face the ſun when 


we angle for carp, the conſequence of which poſition will 
be, that the ſhadow of your body and your rod will fall 
behind you, and not on the river to frighten that ſuſpi- 


cious inhabitant of the water. Faruaby the N 
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| Muſæus ſung (your fav'rite fiſher ſwain) 


The deep's huge monarch ; recollect the ſtrain. 70 


V. In winter's realm, beneath the polar bear, 

In frozen ſeas and blood-congealing air, 

Mong rocks of ragged i ice, horrendous heap ! 
Which float and glitter o'er the boundleſs deep ; 
Th' undaunted pinnace cuts her deſp'rate way, 7 5 
'In ardent queſt of her enormous prey. | 

The watchful harpooneer, in act to throw | 
Death's barbed terror, eyes the wide-ſtretch'd foe, 
Full on the monſter's chine he hurls from far 

His three-farg'd jav'lin with unerring war, 80 
The furious fiſh, in anguiſh of his wound, 

Blows thro? his double ſpout with roaring ſound 
High-ſtreaming rivers, loud as tempeſts roar 

Or angry waves that daſh the ſtony ſhore. | 
Headlong he plunges, thick with foam and blood 8; 
Wheels the vaſt vortex of the cloſing flood : 
Now, like a mounting iſle, which earthquake rears. 
From Neptune“ $ ſhatter'd floor, his bulk appears. 
More near, more fierce, aſſault his every part 


With lances gores, faint beats his ebbing heart: 90 
The 


Ver. 69. If we may judge by ſome foregoing ſpecimens 
of this writer's ſelf-conceit, there can be no doubt but 
that by Muſzus be meaneth his worthy ſelf; and that in 
the following lines he puffeth away ſome fuſtian of his 
own upon the whale fiſhery, which he here introduceth 
very R in the middle of ſummer. Zoilus 
Ver. 88. Neptune's ſhattered floor. A moſt elegant cir- 


eumlocution for the bottom of the ſea. Neptune i is the 
God the of Ocean. 8 the Younger, 


* 
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The ſoul to kindred air diſdainful flies, 2 " 


A buoyant maſs the monſter-carcaſe lies. 


Th' inſulting mariners his vaſtneſs tread, 


They cleave his loins, they ſtraggle in his head; 
Of flaking bone his mouth's deep cavern ſpoil, 95 
And freight a navy with his wealth of oil. 

L. By arts, like theſe, ſhall Britain's glory grow; 
With buſy life her crowded havens glow. , 


Her villages ſhall ſmile, her towns rejoice, _ 


And not a ſigh untune the public voice. 109 
Her poor ſhall ſing, floth's execrable band 

Of thefis and murders flee this happy land: 

And round her coaſts, round ocean's utmoſt ſhore, 
The thunder of her ſovereign fleets ſhall roar. 

V. Time was, my Lucius, when this pompous ſtile 
Swell'd not too high for Britain's dreaded iſle. 106 
But ah! one ſhameful day our hopes has croſt, : 
Each Briton bluſhes for Minorca loſt- 

Scorn'd by our friends, derided by our foes, - 

Heav'ns ! how my heart with rage indignant glows !* 
Cc 3 O for 

ö 96, This monſtrous” Hyperbole exceedeth all bonnds. 

It is a downright Catachreſis. In plain words, it is a fib, 

yea it is an enormous lie. Zoilus. | 

Ver. 105. &c. When I conſider our Author in his true 
character as a Prieſt, I cannot but conclude that all his 
patriot fury is mere ſpleen; owing to his diſappointment 
of ſome plump living, which ke had gaped after, and for 


which; perhaps, he had, made moſt zſervile application to 
the prime miniſter, or ſoms one of his dependants. Toilus. 
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O for a race of honeſt men to riſe, Ic: 111 


W hoſe patriot ſouls th' enormous bribe deſpiſe 1 
Whom party warps not, nor ambition fires, 


But all their country all their ſouls inſpires. 


L. Calm, calm your generous * my n 


friend, 7 115 
Truce to all cares, our pleaſing work attend, 
; ſaw your angle dip, 
V. He ſtrains my a, 
A carp ! the laurel of the day is mine. 

L. 1 yield it yours, but now the July beam 
Mounts to its fervid noon, aud boils the ſtream. 120 
Enough to paſtime ; the remaining hours 
Demand the vigour of our nobler pow'rs. 
Think, think; dear brother, in our deſtin'd ſpan 


One inch will bound th' activity of man | 
Deduct the blank of ſleep, the void between 125 


Our birth and youth's preparatory ſcene : 
From manhood take what ſickoeſs takes away, 


1 new childhood of our laſt decay, 


What is the pittance left ? That pittance prize, 


Crowd, crowd it full with bus'neſs good and wile. 130 


DI A- 
"a a | 


111. Theſe lines, I believe, were written ſoon after 
the loſs oi Minorea. The Public has now the A Lt 


to ſee this wiſh fuſfille d. „ 
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I. HIS loneſome dale, theſe ſhaggy hills which 
O'er Chelmer's ſolemn ſtream with ſhadowing ſcreen, 
Charm like an opiate's dream, and thought infuſe 
Of fairy haunt and viſions of the muſe. 5 
M. To theſe imbow' ring ſhades, from books and 
care, 3 8 
I oft for ſalutary eaſe repair: N 
And here, Iapis, with the fiſher's cane 
My leiſure dallies, trifler not in vain ! 
I. I fo adviſe, ſo write for ſtudious men, 
The wrath of Squill ſhall never awe my pen. 10 
8 „ 


The Scene is the vale of Ulting, and principally Ulting 
church-yard by the fide of the river Chelmer; the month 


is Augnſt. Ariſtarchus, 


Ver, 2. Chelmer is an Eſſex river. Ir riſes above Thax- 
tead in that county, and runs by Chelmeford into Black- 
water at Maldon. V. MS. in the Bodleian Lib. | 

Ver. 10. I am poſitive he means by Squill an apotheca- 
ry : and I am equally poſitive that this ugly reflection on 
the honeſt Gentlemen of the Gallipot is the offspring of 
chagrin. Probably he bad lately paid off a huge long 
bill for boluſſes, Jeſuit's bark and Julip cordials: or more 
properly he fet his brain to work en theſe dialogues to 
ſupply the deficiency of lis purſe, and eſcape an arreſt for 
non-payment. Toilus. | | CL 


| 
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By theſe mean walls, where Ulting's ruſtics pray. 
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Hard ſtudy gen'rates atramental bile 


And thoughts miſhapen as the brood of Nile. 
Theſe Auguſt fervors, which inflame the ky, 
Conſpire to drain the nervous fluid dry. 

Reſt muſt divide the cure, to reſt be join d xx 
Some gentle action to amuſe the mind. 

M. There, doctor, there's a med'cine for the ſtone, 
The pebble, in this perch's ſkull,. full grown, | 
I. This flook, my rev'rend, were he not ſe lean, 

Is juſt as good a noſtrum for the ſpleen, 20 
M. An cel? thy fat is ſanative for blows, 
Its virtuous drops th' obſtructed ear uncloſe. 
I. Here, take my carp, demoliſh him this night, 
Specific rare! for dimneſs of the fight. 
M Obſcure, methinks, our river ſteals his way 25 


I, Not: 


Ver. 17, 24 The medicinal vhs of theſe and other 


river fiſh are ſet forth with a marvellous profundity of 
phyſical knowledge, in a treatiſe written in Hebrew by 
that learned Rabbi Solomon Jarchi: a tranſlation where- 
of into Engliſh, under the title of the Complete Fiſher, 


hath paſſed through fix editions, which is an inconteſtible 


argument of its vaſt merit. Burt it is fit the Reader ſhould 
be apprized, that the fly Bookſeller, the better to palm 
his tranſlation on the world for an original, hath tranſ- 
poſed the initial letters of the true author's name; ſor 
the title page ſaith, by I. S. inſtead of S. J. Solomon Jar- 
chi, Wolfii Biblioth. Hebr. a 5 

26. A ſmall country church, a little way from Maldon 
weſtward. The church-yard is waſhed by the Chelmer, 
which runs cloſe by. Britannicus Topegraphicus in his 
tour through Great Britain. EE 
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I. Not long obſcure; by Maldon, ancient town, 
He flows in bloody ſtory with renown. 
'Twas there, uplifting from his oy bed 
The ruſhy honours. of his ſea green head, 30 
He ſaw the Britiſh heroine in her car, 
Cleave like a thunderbolt th? oppoſing war. 
He ſaw the rout, when ſlaughter drench'd his fields 
With Roman gore, and heap'd with Roman ſhields, 
M. Our ſtep be light, on charnel ground we tread, 
Here labour reſts, here ſleepithe vulgar dead. 36 
I. Sleep under nameleſs turf, or rugged ſtone 
That coarſely tells the owner of the bone. 
The lying marble and the flatt'ring buſt 
Are honours ſacred to the rich man's duſt 40 
M. This alder mark, which o'& the ſtream de- 
pends, 8 1 88 | 
Deep and more deep the pooly ſtream deſcends, 
Here, on the holy day, at hour of pray'r, 
The carl profane oft lays his glozing ſnare. | 
His brothers of the plow confeſs their fins, 45 
He, impious wretch ! large finny lucre wins. 


More 


27. Maldon was the antient Camelodonum, and the firſt 
Roman colony planted in Britain, in the days of the Em- 
peror Claudius. Queen -Boadicia utterly deſtroyed that 
colony: She reigned over the Iceni Britains, that is, the 
people of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeſhire, and part of 
Huntingdonſhire. Cambden, Hearne, Horſely. 

Ver. 43. Now truly our author affecteth to appear in 
his eccleſiaſt ic robes. It is well if all bis brethren are as 
ſcrupulous as he, and abhor fiſhing on a Sunday. Zoilus. 
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| More oft theſe robbers prowl, like beaſts of night, 


And pillage, by the moon's perverted light, 


Law-guarded ſtreams ; hence righteous anglers pine, 


And lorcs of fiſh at filhleſs tables dine. 50 
But we no interdicted joys partake, 
No laws we trample, and no ſabbath break. 


Unprick'd by conſcience we purſue our toil, 


| Rewarded with a load of honeſt ſpoil. 


Huge ills the kingdom of the fin await, | 55. 
And other foes than man conſume their ſtate : 

The coot, the dab-chick, and the dreaded ſnake, 
And fowl of forage, and the houthold drake, 


The hero's long beak, the ſwan's high-favour'd 


breed, 


And bittern's tramp hoarſe ſounding in the reed. 60 
Fierce diſcord too, inſatiate fury, reigns 


Amid the carnage of the watry plains. 

Trout on the race of loach renew their meal, 

While teeming ſpawn gluts the devouring cel, 

Perch, ever warring, waſte the minnowy try, 65 

And trembling roach before the pick' rel fly. 8 4 

On theſe ſweet banks, one vernal morn my foot 

Struck, near an aged willow's watry root, | 

A pike's drum-rattling hide, his ſpiked jaw 

Had ill ſecur'd him from an otter's paw. 810 70 
I. That water-wolf, of ſpecies undefin'd, 

Or fiſh, or quadruped, or both conjoin'd 1 | 


The 
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50 


5 


70 


he 
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The honeſt angler's hate, the huntſman's joy, 
Let ſpears transſix him, and let dogs deſtroy. 

M. My fortune then enjoy'd that ſcene of blood, 
Dogs, men and horſes ruſh'd into the flood. 76 
There, here he vents; a lucky jav'lin throwa 
With ſtrenuous arm, infix'd him in the bone. 

He dives, he mounts again, one hardy hound 
Tenacious plunges with him to the-ground. 80 
All diſappear, all re aſcend from far, 
Redoubl'd clamours urge the watry war: 

Now fainting, panting, cloſe purſu'd by death, 

To the whole worrying pack he yields his breath. 

I. Let injur'd nations, with like vengeance, chace 
All tyrants, otters of the human race. | 86 
I hear a voice, ſome ſhepherd's call ; behold 
He leads his bleating people to the fold, 

My ſpirits flag, and aching legs adviſe ET, 
Reſt, and the cate which empty veins ſupplies. 90 


| The fibres by exceſs of toil we ſtrain, 


Brac'd, ſlowly brac'd to vig*rous tone again. 
M. Yon ſmoaking cot, beat by the mountain wind, 
Harbours a good and hoſpitable hind, | 
l Dnmurmuring 
Ver. 75, 84. Another groſs plagiariſm. This whole de- ; 
ſcription is taken word for word ſrom the Complear An- 
pler, P. I. ch. II. Not to obſerve alſo, how indecent it 
was for a ſacerdotal man to be preſent ar ſach a ſcene of 


profane clamonr and bloodſhed. But, if I am rightly in- 
formed, Nimred hath many of his poſterity in holy or- 


ders. Toilus. | 
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Upmurmuring his annual tithe he pays, 95 
N His friend he welcomes, and on Sundays prayͤs. * 
There, on ſound beef our ev'ning we'll regale, Ci, 
And crown the ſober cup with nutbrown ale. Al 
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 AxYLus. Musarus. CuiRoNn. 


A. 16 H noon invites my friends, come, ſit Cl 


i + Hunger's a ſeas'ning ſauce, tho* coarſe the meat. Be 
j > | in 
1 ; 5 | : ra 
| The ſcene is the river and meadows of Witham; the th 

month is October. Ariſtarchus. by. | mi 


5 Trovitng fo a polite mode of fiſhing for pike, the in- WM in 
ſl vention of Anthony and Cleopatra, and uſed by that illaſ- gi 
| trious pair, when they angled in the river Nile, as Pliny to 
in his natural hiſtory reporteth. A deſcription of the on 
* method by that author, I now preſent to the curious rea- 6 

der. The trowling rod hath ſeveral ſmall ringles fixed It 

| on every one of its joints. Upon the but joint is fitted oc- pa 

i | caſionally a reel with its winch. On the reel are wound do 
20, 30 or 40 yards of ſilk line. The line paſſeth through in 
the aforeſaid ringles on the rod, and is then faſtened to | 
the gimp, wherewith the hook is armed. The hook itſelf m 
is a compound of two ſmall perch hooks placed back to 
back. Between the hooks hangeth a little chain, and at 
the end of the Chain a little plummet. The plummet is 
to be ſown into the mouth of a dead fiſh, roach or gud- 
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5 M. Axylus, generous friend of human kind, * 
| Large as thy ample fortune is thy mind: | 
Sincere thy bidding, bounteous the repaſt, RES 
All owe you grateful thanks, nor I the laſt, 
The ſeaſon ſmiles, this mild October ray 
Cheers like the ſetting of a ſummer's day. : 
We aſk no bow'r, ſweet is the open ſky, 
The turf our board, and beav'n our canopy. 10 
The meads of Witham wear a fainter green, 
Mild autumn here paints no unpleaſing ſcene; 
Reſt, reſt our rods on troubled Froſhwell's brink — 
TO A. Boy, pierce the flaſk, the fiſher's health we'll 
| F ö . 
MN. Froſhwell, thou Ethiop naiad, flow of pace, 51 
it Cbelmer's fair god impatient waits th' embrace. 


geon; the hooks being left without, expoſed to fight. 
* The Bait thus feſtened. is to be kept inconſtant motion 
in the water, ſometimes ſuffered to fink, then gradually. 
raiſed, now drawn with and now againſt the ſtream, 
he the better ro counterfeit life. If a Pike is at hand, he 
miſtakes it for a living fiſh, ſeizes it, runs off to his lurk- * 


in- ing place, and in ten or twelve minutes gorges. You then 
aſ⸗ give a ſudden jerk, play him till be is tired, draw him 
ny towards the bank, and, with a landing hook, bring him 
the our on terra firma. Paneirollus. ONS,» 

ea. Ver. 13. Froſhwell, otherwiſe Pant, is Witham river. 
ted It riſes near Rad winter, in the north weſt Angle of Eſſex, 
oc. paſſes by Witham, meets the Chelmer a little above Mal- 
nd don, and a little below that town falls with the Chelmer 
gh into the fea. V. Ms. in the Bodl. Libr. n 

-_ 15. This is the downright Pagan bombaſt. Nothing 


more is meant than that this river runs into the Chel- 
to mer, which he might have teld us, methiaks; in plain 
ad- * | T | | 
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How num'rous are the nations of the ſtream! 


"The mud-enamour'd tench, the watchman bream, an 

| . 3 | To 

; Yare's luſcious ruff, and pike-iaticing roach, _ 

The grov'ling gudgeon, and the rill-bern loach, 20 FE 

And chevin groſs, and ſhapely barbel's might, * 

And the fierce river-ſhark's tremendous bite, 3 

And painted trout, which, half the rounding year, 88 
Springs at the fly in currents ſharp and clear. b 

A. The pike's my joy, of all the ſcaly ſhoal; 25 5 

And, of all fiſhing inſtruments, the trowl. 8 

. My bounding heart againſt my boſom beats, Sev 

Now while my tongue the glorious ſtrife repeats. My 

O when he feels my jerking hook, with pow'r wat 

And rage he bounces from his weedy bow'r! 30 7 

He traverſes the ſtream with ſtrong career, | Anc 

With ſtraiten'd ſtring his madding courſe I fteer ; 5 

He ſprings above the wave, at length o'ercome | wh 

This ev*ning he ſhall feaſt my cheerful home. | Juſt 

| RT: Grant His 

In t 


18. The watchman bream: one or two of them will 
lie on the top of the water, rolling and tumbling them- Swe 
ſelves, while the reſt are under him at the bottom: 
and ſo you ſhall perceive him io keep centinel. Walton. 

19. Lare is a Norfolk river. Its ſpring is near Hing- Ane 
ham in that county. Having joined Windſer, a little 
below Norwich and Waveney, above Burgh: Caſtle, it falls The 
into the ſea at Yarmouth. V. MS. in the Bodl. Libr. 

19. Ruff. This fiſh differs little from a Perch except All 
in the ſize, which ſeldom exceeds fix inches: inſomuch 
that it is juſtly named Perca fluviatilis miner. It is ſe- 
cond to none for the delicacy of its taſte. A very large 
diſh fall of them, well fricaſſeed, is an admirable quieter. I. V 
of the furor ventriculi, or appetitus caninus. Geſnerus. king 
Brookeſius in his art of Angling, X 


AN G T 3 
Grant me your preſence, each my honour'd oveſt, 35 
To good Serena we intruſt the reſt, 
M. Serena, knowing in all houſehold art, 


Graces, in ev'ry ſcene, each changing part. 
Your table ſhe Improves - her curious care 


Yet, unoffending be my tale; the diſſi 
By various recipes may pleaſe our wiſh. 


'Twas where the Stour, with bis broad humid train, 


Severs your hills from lowly Stratford's Oo. 

My fiſhing era with a luce began, HD . - 
Dreſt by the jolly miſtreſs of the Swan. 
With dex'trous knife ſhe ſtript his filver mail, 

And bath'd the carcaſe in her cleanly pail: . 

Then, like embalmer of the Memphian race, 

With critic-eye ſhe mark'd th' inciſion's place 50 
Juſt under- the late-heaving pills, and drew 

t His blood - warm entrails reeking from their ſtew. 

u the diſbowell'd void, ſhe next conveyꝰd 


5 Sweet=breathing marj'ram, and the ſpicy biade, 
\ [Fragrance of thyme, aquatic Sav'ry's ſpoil, 55 


And the churn's golden lumps of clodded oil: 
s* ' The pickled oyſter in due order paſs'd, 
t All- ſeas'ning ſalt, and rich anchovy laſt, 
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naby the younger. 


Beſtows the ſapor delicate and rare, 40 


"Y Ver. 49. The Memphiam race are the old Egyptian 
. kings. The city of Memphis was their voxel ſeat. NW 
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With laths and fillet on kis axle bound, 


By culinary laws he wheels his round. 60 
Eis liquor'd ſides emit luxuriant ſteam 


Of claret, Spaniſh ſprats, and recent cream. 

Now, ſmoking in the diſh, he ſwims once more 

Jn a hot bath (the pan's unwaſted ſtore), 

With juice from Seville's piquant orange preſt, 65 
Such ſupper thee, Apicius, would have bleſt. 

A. Moſt arts, tis faid, can boaſt in ſtory'd fame 
Their birth, progreſſion, and the founder's name. 
Ours, by what genius are its honours ſung ? 4 
Growth of what clime ? from _what invention 

r | 54% 5M 
Say, man of letters, can thy Ren mer 
Thro' this blind labyrinth a faithful clew 2 | 
M. Walton, our great forefather and our pride, 
The curious ſearch with happy labour try'd : 
He found our wand i in wild Arabia nurſt, 7 
And patient Job great fiſherman the firſt. _ 
But brains of ſcholars are inventive things, 


Read Monmouth's GPs read Buchanan's kings. 
He 


wt 


Ver. 62. Spaniſh ſpraty. Who, 3 in the name of e 
but ſuch an adept in criticiſm as myſelf, could find out 
that theſe Spaniſh ſprats are anchovies? Zoilus. 

66: Apicius was a famons Roman glutton in the day: 
of the Emperor Tiberius. Farnaby the younger. 
Ver. 78, Geoffry of Monmouth's hiſtory of the Britiſh 
Kings, and Buchanan's hiſtory of the antient Kings of 
Scotland, are thought by ſomc to be mere Romance. 
Farnaby the younger. | | 


69 


Yet, if the mud“ wreath beſtows renown, | 


Is not our name immortalis'd by Browne? © 80 
Ke Nature, my friends, whoſe certain ſigns ordain 2 


The time to ſcatter and to reap-the gralu = 
Governs our-art : your idle rods ſuſpend - | 
la love's nice ſeaſon, till in-May it end. 


For when the Ram ſalutes the remeant ſun, . 85 3 


And while his mounting wheels thro? Taurus run, 8 
The pregnant females of the ſtreams . 

Their oval ſperm, in ſome ſelected cell: 

Th' attending mate, auxiliar of his wife,” 


Pours, over all, the principle of life. 90 


Faint laſſitude ſucceeds, and hate of food, y | 
Wait till one moon-reſtore the hung ring mood. 5 
But Cancer's heat, or Leo's hotter power, | 
Brings the tench forward to her painful hour. 


And, ſtrange to tell l now, while chill autumn blows; 5 


The trout prolific feels a mother's throes: 96 
Yet, ſtranger ſtill, if fame our faith obtains, | 


The carp fix. labours i in the * ſuſtains. | 


80. Moſes Browne, who publiſhed nine 8 e: 
clognes, is the perſon here intended. But, ſurely, taſte- and i 
candour would have taught our author to have celebrated 
that Poet in the moſt round affirmative ſtile, as thus, 

Our Name's immortaliſ'd by tuneful Browne. Where- - 
as, in pure envy, he-expreſſeth himſelf in the form. of in- 
terrogation, 

Is not our name immortaliſd by Browne? Zoilas. 

85. 86. The ſon is in the ſign called the Ram in the — 
month of March; in Taurus, in the month of April; ia 
— in the month * June. Farnaby dhe younger - 
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A. Ariſe, admoniſh'd by the ſcanty day, 
Our wands upbraid us with this long delay. too 
Help! quick, advance the landing hook; he's mine, 
I feel bim, bow he pulls the Rretching line ! 
A pike— | | 
M. You've loſt him, he has burſt the ſnare, | 
A. Vexation ! ſhall my hopes this inſult bear? 
C. Peace, dear Axylus; fret you *ere ſo long, 105 
Fortune but laughs when accident goes wrong. 
Shorten your hopes, nor yet the ſhorteſt truſt, 
But to whate'er befalls your mind adjuſt. 
M. And yet, to action what impels the heart, 
In ſuff ring what upholds, if hope depart ? 110 
Hope is the lover's balm, the ſoldier's mail, 
The courtier's penſion , and the merchant's gale. 
Hope lends her crutches to low-ſtooping grief, 
And bids the future riſe in our relief : 
Again, and yet again ſhe may deceive, 115 
We love th' illufion, and we ſtill believe. 
C. Joy to Muſzus | to the bank-ward draw, 
No ſtatute fiſh ; ah! tremble at the law. 
A. Chiron, attend; your whirling axle lee, 120 
Your watch examine. 
C. On the ſtroke of three. 
A. 


Ver. 118. No ſtatute fiſh. By the ſtatute, Pike muſt 
not be taken under ten inches: The forefeiture is twenty 
ſhillings the fiſh, and the engine they are taken with 
Cauſidicus „ abridgment of ſtat. | 


O0 


5 


10 


15 


20 


With nature's wonders in her watry reign. 


— 
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A. Spare him ſome minutes till he gorge his 
meal. 


Now expedite his fate, ſpin, ſpin your reel, 
2 Hail, ſcaly terrour, hail ! ſalute from ſhore 


Thy liquid realms, ne'er to ſalute them more. 125 


A. Bleſs me! a fize for ſacerdotal taſte, 
The rector's cook his thirſty hide ſhall baſte. 

C. Suffic'd with game, my thoughts Ill entertain 
Tell, how the prudent barbel roots below, 130 
Treaſures her ſpawn, and mocks th' inſidious foe: 
What to the ſpawnlels eel a race ſupplies, 

Why at the thunder's awful voice ſhe flies: 

What periods bound the ſwimming lives, and where 
To fun'ral grots their liveleſs kin they bear. 135 
Raptur'd, I ſee the ſoldier crab explore 

His change of armour on the tide-waſk'd ſhore. 
Enlarg'd in bulk, uneaſy in their caſe, 


Down the ſteep cliff their annual march they trace. 
They rove the beach, the ſhelly ſloughs they try, 140 


Sagacious this reject, and that apply: 
Two rivals now for the fair prize contend, 


Fierce is the fray, much martial blood they ſpend. 


The victor all at once leaps out to view 


Forth his old mail, and bolts into the new. 145 
; | That 


136 &c. This account of the em called the Soldier- 
Crab, is cabbaged from * ch. 72. of his art tof Ang . 
ling. Zoilus. 


7 * 
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That vegetating fiſh, whoſe ruling name 

Is borrow'd from a ſtar, in form the ſame, 
Confounds the ſage : ſhe mocks the wounding ſteel, 
Her own balſamic juice each wound will heal. 


Lop off her limbs, the vital nave will fling 13; 


New radii forth, and other limbs will ſpring. 
So the ditch-Polype, which the ſheers divide 
Tranſverſe, oblique, in head or tail, or fide, 
Lives in each part; each part, inſtinck with ſoul, 


Repullula tes and forms a perfect whole. 135 


A. Have fiſh the hearing organ ? | 
$5 C. Tis deny d, 
But Bacon's name adorns th' affirming ſide. 


146. &c. There is a ſtrange tale about the pulling of 


ſome ot theſe ſtar-fiſn to pieces by two Frenchmen, and 


how they ſoon grew and became as whole as ever. It is 


related by Baker on the microſcope p. 99. as follows: Mr 


Guerrard and Mr Juſhea broke and cur ſtar-fiſh into ſeve- 


ral parts, and had the pleaſure to ſee the ſeveral parts con · 
tinue alive, and their wounds cicatrize and heal. Mr 


Gerrard de Villars has ſeen, on the coaſts near Rochelle, 


the ſtar-fiſh putting forth new radii in the room of thoſe 
they had been deprived of. I danbt not but all this will 
paſs muſter with ſuperficial readers for a wonderful true 


Kory : but, for my own part, when I reflect on the incre- 


dibility of the thing that two or more grave philoſophers, 


even Frenchmen, ſhould employ themſe]ves in this childiſh 


manner, I am ready to conclude that ſome deep moral 
myſtery is conched here under a very ingenious ſymbolical 
fable. For example, a ſt ar fiſn may be the. hieroglyphic 


of an Engliſſi bankrupt. He is pulled in pieces, but by 
ſome internal reſources, which he ever ſecretes, he grows 
again, and ſoon becomes entire and full as beſore. This 
repullulation of his fortunes hath been obſerved after ſe- 


veral dilacerations of the ſame kind. As for the French 
philoſophers, they may be ſuppoſed to repreſent Bum-bai- 
liffs. Euigmaticus Egyptiacus, in his treatiſe of Hiero- 
. Elyphics. | | 
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M. Learn, what of late my wond'ring eyes beheld 
Near the green margin of the war-fam'd Scheld. 
Not far remov'd from where proud Antwerp bends 
Her ſtretching creſcent, and to heav'n aſcends, 161 
A-palace-abbey flands, commanding round 
A rich extent of ſacerdotal ground. 5 | 
There holy Bernard's white-gown'd ſons, retir'd 
From the lewd world, with Burgundy inſpir'd, 16 3 
Hymn the bright virgin, or with ſacred glee 
Sing requiems to the dead for ghoſtly fee. 

For theſe with luſcious fruits the garden glows, 
For theſe the moat round the flop'd terraſs flows, 
Thick with enormous carp ; I ſaw them rowl, 170 
Call'd by a practis'd brother of the cowl. | 
His well-known whiſtle they obey*'d, they ſped 

In wallowing heaps, and hope the promis'd bread : 
Carp ſhould'ring carp, th* injected morſel ſnap, : 


As monks puſh monks in ſcuffle for a cap. 173 


A. Let idle Chiron talk ; your work purſue, 
Be briſk, Muſzus, the long ſhadows view. 
Hah, Dromo ? my Serena's tender care | 
Counſels retreat ; come, other joys we'll ſhare; 


We'll 


Ver. 170. I grant that the word row! is here ſpelled in 


conformity to its pedigree from the French rouler. But 


inaſmuch as in every other place where it occurs in theſe 


| dialogues, it is written Roll, it is plain, that our Author 
altered the orthography here, merely that it might look a 
better rhyme to cow/. Zoilus. | 
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We'll brim the bowl, the blazing hearth we'll 

" heap. | | 180 
M. Good cheer will mount me to Apollo's ſteep; 
C. An early ſupper breeds untroubled ſleep. 


181. Apollo's ſteep is the ſummit of mount Parnaſſus, a 
hill in Greece ſacred to the muſes and Apollo the god of 
verſe. Farnaby the younger. | 

181. Inſufferable arrogance! for this Muſæus is a poet, 
and this poet is our author; and this our author ſpeaks 
of climbing to the very top-of Parnaſſus without any dif- 

faculty, yea by the paulry fillip of a good ſupper and a 
glaſs of red port. Whereas that region is inhabited only 
by the ſublimeſt ſpirits, and attained by none but Flatman, 


Tom dUrfy, Taylor the water poet, the Author of Prince 


and King Arthur, and by a few others needleſs to menti- 
on. Zoilus. | | 


PF 


DIALOGUE VII. 


5 FISEING for PIEKE with Lay-HOOKS. 


4244777444742 64147444117“ 
Icgnus. CAURUS» 


I, HE ſun, now wheeling thro? the fiſher's 
ſign, 


Favours my vows, his beams well-omen'd ſhine : 


Orwell | 


/ 
The ſcene is the banks of the river Orwell; the month, 
February. Ariſtarchus. N | 
Lay-hooks. This way of taking Pike is an exeellent in- 
vention of the moderns, whereby their ſuperiority to the 


antients is ſo manifeſt, that, had it been recollected by 


Mr 


; 
a - 
Go 
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Orwell imbibes the ray, the froſt of night 
bigolves, and pike with rapid rage will bite. 
c. Each river, which your Suffolk ſprings ſupply, 5 
prinks to a rill before a northern eye: . 
uch ſtately ſtreams our teeming vales o'erſpread, 
so wide their channel, and ſo deep their bed. 

I. Yet, from his fertile urn my Orwell yields 
Waters as ſweet, and bathes as lovely fields, 10 
His deeps and ſhoals, his weedy and his ciear, 


With game are peopled thro? the changeful year. 
How 


Mr Wotton or Dr Bentley, it would fairly have deter- 
mined the victory on their fide in their controveſy with 
1 Temple and Boyle. This curious method is as follows: 
At the taper end of an hazel ſtick, fourteen or fifteen feet 
long, is faſtened'by a piece of cord a ſmall crotch or reel. 
About the crotch you wind fifteen or twenty yards of 
ſtrong packthread, leaving a yard thereof to hang looſe. 
This looſe yard of line is tied to the armed wire of the 
hook, after having drawn the ſaid armed wire betwixt 
the ſkin and ribs of a living roach. The bait being 
thus put on the hook, and the hook tied to the line, and 
the line gently inſerted in a {lit in one of the legs of the 
„ crotch, the hazel ſtick is fixed into the bank of the river, 
ſo as that the bait may play at liberty half a yard or more 
under water. When a pike ſeizes it, he jerks the ſtrin 
out of the ſlit, wherevpon all the line drops from the reel 
or crotch, and gives him freedom to make for his den. In 
about a quarter of an hour he ſwallows the fiſh, and is 
then by proper management eaſily drawn aſhore. New 
parallels of the antients and moderns in manuſcript, ſhort- 
ly to be publiſhed. - | . 
Ver. 1. The Fiſher's ſign. The Sun is in the @2n cal- 
led the Fiſher, during the month of February. Farnaby 
| the younger. | | 
3. Orwell is a Suffolk river, which riſes near Rattleſ- 
den below Wulpit in that county. It receives the Gip- 
ping ſoon after in has paſſed Stow-market. From thence 
it goes foreward to Needham, Bramford. Sproughton, Ipſ- 
vich, and enters the ſea by Harwich, V. MS. in the 
Bodl. Libr. : 
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How oft, exvilting from theſe. banks, I've come, 
Weary and laden, to my humble home! 
Ev'n winter pleaſes here; when winter binds 15 
The clod like iron, with his freezing winds, 

Here, in defiance of the blaſt, I trowl 

For the ſtrong luce deep-harbour'd in his hole. 
This dreaded dragon of the ſtreams I bring, 

A gentle thrall, faſt in my ſlender ſtring: 20 
My twirling reel's the omen of his fate, 

Whene er his rav*nous gorge devours the bait. 
Elſe, arm'd with ſtouter war, my ſturdy hand 
Lugs, and high whirls him glitt'ring on the ſtrand, 

C. If Orwell be a god, as poets ſing, 25 
His godſhip, ſure, has wander'd from his ſpring. 
Your lay, elſe, ſounding thro” his watry court, 

Inſtant had rais'd him to affiſt our ſport. 

I. His godſhip hears, mark, mark this empty reel, 
No lying fign, a weighty. fiſh I feel : 30 
Poiſe, poiſe him, Caurus. 

C. On his fleſh, I gueſs, 

Six ſailors ſtomachs to the full may meſs. 

I. Another's run, and yet another line, 
This booty might a princely palate dine. | 
That hook's abortive, but the deep-gaſh'd bait 35 
 Shews ſome huge jaw reſery'd to future fate. 
C. Hah! whence that futt'ring ſound ? 
h I. A heron's wing ; 


Arch cles, art chou caught # hold, ſtubborn ring 
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39 


35 


ing; 
ing. 
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C. Our bazle he has launch'd, he mounts in air, 
The wood's too pond'rows for his "Might to bear, 40 
He drops. t 


I. Plunge, Jowler; gripe the weary'd prey, 


This righte knife the villain thief ſhall - ſlay. 
I Thy kin, fr terre rav'ning race, 972 
Expanded wide, the miller's wall ſhall grace. | 


C. Mild is your winter, merry is your game, 45 
My tongue no more ſhall Suffolk ſtreams defame. 
I. Fall * in the middle of the bounding line 
Where ours to Norfolk's open paſtures join, 
Two neighbour founts with adverſe currents run, 
That ſeeks the weſtern, this the rifing ſun. 5 50 


Thence Ouſe the Leſs his humble ſtores obtains, 


And + Waveney hence his nobler waters gains. 
Harlſtone's fam'd kine by limpid Waveney graze, 
And Bungay from her height his ſtream ſurveys. 
Between them Wortwell, near the public way, 35 
Extends her ſtraw-thatch'd huts and walls of clay: 


Yet on her croaking fen {till dwells a pair, 
Whom time ſhall never from my boſom tear. 


His counſel guides, her hands the widow feed, | 
Both lov'd, both honour'd by the ſoul of need. 60 
Their cottage is my villa, where I reign 
Lord of the ſtream, which laves their old domain. 
Ee Come, 
© 1 Ford. 
Ik. 


+ Wa | 
Sas 13 is the county river, which divides Norfolk : 
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Come, and with me their bounteous /ares bleſs, 
Come, and with me fair Waveney's wealth poſſeſs, 


Roach, gudgeon, dace our toying art ſhall feel, 65 


Our ſerious {kill huge pike and pondrous eel: 

. Bright carp the drag, tench ſhall the bow-net fill, 
And perch by moments teize the diving quill, 
Aleng the ſtream, in the ſweet ſummer eve, 

Our little gondola her path ſhall cleaves 70 
While we, at eaſe, the ſloping hills admire 

By Ceres dreſs'd in plenty's rich attire, 

The cultur'd hills a range of gardens ſeem, 

Behind their tops ſinks the day's golden beam: 
And Red'nhall's awful tow'r, juſt looking o'er, 95 

The river views and alder-ſhaded ſhore. 

C. Come, and with me our northern n. 
ſhare, 
Our — gy! and look thro' purer air: 

: Seas, rivers, rocks and vales in proſpect ly, 

In the vaſt circle of the bounding ſky. 
Come, and with me our angling joys partake, . - 
And ſteer by compaſs o'er the ſea-broad lake : 

On * Win'der's banks, a ſolar journey ftray 
There wallow trout no Suffolk ſtring can weigh : 
There perch gigantic cut the foaming wave, 8 5 
Whoſe force the pow'r ak all your lines will brave. 
| There 


1 Winander Mere in Weſtmorelaud, 2 200 Win' der by 
the people there. 
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There too, deſir'd by nations from afar, 
Swims the bright beauty of the luſcious char. 

I. Your Meres ſurpaſs in grandeur ; ours may claim 
No mean memoir in topographic fame. | 90 
Nor yet deſpiſe our ponds, whoſe waters fleep | 


| Sweet o'er the golden cruſo, and the heap 


Of fat'ning bream, while the carp's radiant ſcale 
And ſleeker tench their oezy nymphs regale. 

From Ipſwich, tow'rds the riſing ſun, purſue 95 
Double a Sabbath's journey of a Jew ; 

Along the ſtadium, where for annual gold 

Fleet eourſers thunder o'er the duſty mould, 

Three reſervoirs will then refreſh your eye, 

Broad in the Warren's ſwampy dale they ly. 100 
Their tutor'd fowl their fellow fowl betray, 
Wheedled from ſtarving climes by plighted prey. 
Sly, from behind his art-wove ſkreen of reed, 


The maſter caſts the grain, the ſcholars feed, 


The foreign gueſts ſteal on, and unaware 105 


Flutter and periſh in bis ambuſh'd ſnare. 


Ee 2 | Thoſe © 


Ver. 96. According to the tradition of the Elders, tis 
not lawful to travel more than fix furlongs on the Sabbath. 
MS. Rab. M. Maimon, in the Vatican Library. 

97. Stadium is a horſe courſe; here it ſigniſieth Tp- 
ſwich race ground. Farnaby the younger. | 7 

101, 105. When the decoy-ducks fly abroad, it is not 


known whither they go, but ſome conjecture they fly quite 


over into Holland and Germany ; where they meer with 
otkers of their own kind, and, ſorting with them, they, by 
ſome art unknown to us, draw together a vaſt numher of 
fowls, and, in a word, kidnap them from their own conn- 

. try: 


da A N r op 

Thoſe waters, ſtor'd from many a ſecret fluice, 

Plebeian and Patrician fins produce, 

| The pike, like Aurengzebe, maintains his ſtate, 

Roach die by thouſands, for his mouth is tate. 110 

If roach you ſcorn, the nobler bream ſhall grace 

Your haughty triumph with his captiv'd race. 

Or if, perchance, war's every art ſhould fail, 

And, heartleſs, homeward your tir'd ſteps you trail, 

Some beauteous land{kip may relieve your pain, 115 

The pride of ſummer in her ev'ning reign. 

For the road riſes to a gentle hill, 

Where I and Florio paus'd, our eye to fill. 

Thence, pleaſing Ipſwich, on our right we hail 

Thy roofs and temples cluſter'd in the vale. 120 

Her river, on the left, expands its tide, 

And, moor'd afar, diminiſh'd veſſels ride. 

The ſun's deſcending glory we behold, 

Thron'd in his purple chair, all fring'd with gold, 
| Full 

| try: For being once brought out of their knowledge, they 

follow the deeoy-ducks as a dog follows the ſportſman; 

and. tis frequent to ſee theſe ſubtle creatures return with 

a vaſt flight of fowls aleng with them, after they have 

been abſent ſeveral weeks together. Britann. 'Topo+ 

graph. ia his tour vhro' Great Britain, vol. 3. p. 22. 

Ver. 108. Among the old Romans, the Plebeians were 


the commonalty, the Patricians the nobility. Farnaby 
the younger. 


109. Aurengzebe, a tyrannical emperor of the Moguls 


Ogilby's travels of Dutch ambaJadors. 

117. This proſpective hill is called, in the language of 
the place, Biſhop's hill. After long and painful ſearch into 
divers antient manuſcripts, I bad the felicity to diſcover, 
that the hill derived that appellation from one Biſhop, 
who was owner or occupier of the ground ſome centuries 
ſince. Wormii Antiquir. Suffole. 
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From Ipſwich eaſtward lies a wond'rous ſpot ; 


King s Fleet the name, which neighb'ring clowns im- 


When the ſtanch hound his perplex d quart” rings 


A N G LIN S. 7 
Full in our front; and 2 their ſov'reign 
glow'd 55 125 
Priſmatic dies, that up the with flow'd : 
The colour'd' ſcene all Newton's optics how's 
C. Theſe are but ſhews, Icenus, in the ſcheme 


of angling action, which adorn our theme: 13&- 
Some caſual, ſome as ſubject parts obey 
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In the ſweet drama of a fiſher's day. s 

Our point is paſtime, angling is the means, | 
Ponds, lakes, and rivers form the ſhifting ſcenes.” | 
Captures of fiſh the ſly intrigue employ, 135 | 
And changing place diverſifies the joy. | 


I. Such place, ſuch joy I promiſe ; if our elime 
Stay you, till ruddy ſummer paſs her prime. 


Two hours will reach it with a Suffolk trot, 140 
Nigh to the ſalt ſea brink, the moory land 

Sinks in a baſon ſcoop'd by nature's hand, . 

With many a bay, and many a winding creek, 

Whoſe pools with ſweeteſt exhalation reek : 


poſe, 3 | 145 - — 
The Lake Elyſian, what the muſe beſtows. 


tries, 


And. whirring pheaſants from the ſtubble riſe, 
Ee 3 Probus 
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Damon, the courteous ſylvan ! lies at reſt, 151 
The bord'ring hill no more by Damon bleſt. 
| There the new Bownet's double concave ſweeps 


Probus and I there dipp'd our annual quill, 
While courteous Damon bleſt the bord'ring hill: 


The ſlimy tench, fam'd Celſus of the deeps. 


Ariſtarchus. ä 
139. Celſus was a celebrated Roman phyſician in the 


There play the wanton roach ; our play begins, 155 
We throng our floating well with crimſen-fins. 
Now Charon plies the flaſhing oar, and now 

The level of a long canal we plow : | 

In even row, on either fide is ſeen 


The tall ruſh waving in his coat of green, 160 


| To Deben's banks the watry viſta tends, 


And Baudſey's holy tow'r the lengthning viito end.. 
Our roach we ſpit, the rolling trimmers caſt, 


Commend them to the breeze, then break our faſt. 
| 5 We 


Ver. 150. Old Homer has in gratitude preſerved in 
his immortal Iliad the name of a Leather-dreſſer, by wbon 
he had been hoſpitably entertained. In like mannzr, | 
doubt not our Author here commemorates ſome worthy 


country gentleman,-or firſt rate farmer in thoſe parts, by 
| whom his friend and ſelf uſed to be courteouſly lodged 


in their annual expeditions to the Mere of King's Fleet 


reign of-the emperor Tiberius. Farnaby the younger. 
159. A certain unctuous moiſture peculiar to the 


tench, is ſuppoſed to be medicinal to other fiſh. Moſes 


Browne. 
161. Deben, Woodbridge river in Suffolk. It riſes 


near Mendleſham, runs by Debenham and Woodbridge, 


— 


® 


and falls into the ſea at Baudſey-haven. V. MS. in the 


the Bodl. Libr. | ; 


163. Trimmers, another ſort of fiſhing for pike, prac- 
tiſed by Anthony and Cleopatra in the lake Maris in 


the 


51 


55 
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ids. 
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We raven down aur homely wholeſome meal 165 


(No joys like theſe high-pamper'd gluttons feel) 
Beneath a lowly roof; our ſkiffs retreat 


From wet Orion and the Dogſtar's heat. 

But now, the riſing cloud a tempeſt breeds, 

The weſt wind whiſtles in the ruſtling reeds, 170 
And ruffles into foam the dark'ning lake; 


Full on its face the pond'rous vapours break, 


Down pours the clatt'ring rain, and far and nigh 
| Smokes the black landſkip and the hazy ſky, 
Th? horizon brightens, from the dripping ſprays 175 


Sweet mellow notes ſalute th' emerging rays. 

Our moorings we unlooſe; to ſea amain, 

Like jolly mariners we puſh for gain. 

Alert with hope, each eagle eye explores 

The middle water and the reedy ſhores, 180 


Numb'ring our ſcatter'd buoys ; with buſy hands, 


And ſhouts that echo from the diſtant lands, 
We haul our lines, our little ſmack we freight . 


With many a pike which mates the ſalmon's weight. 
| | | | I. The 


the Lower Eg pt · A very old anonymous Greek writer 


giveth the following account of the method. A trim- 


mer is a ſmall cylinder of wood. About the middle, 
which is turned to a leſs diameter, is wound a quantity of 


good ſtrong packthread, twelve or fiſteen yards, or there- 


abeuts. A yard thereof is let to hang down, and is tied 


to the armed wire of a jack hook, after a living roach 


hath been put on the ſaid hook in the manner above de- 


ſcribed in lay-hook fiſhing. The trimmer, thus finiſhed, is 
caſt upon the water to ſeek its fortune. If a pike take the 


bait, he runs the line off the trimmer, and carries both 


away with him to the reeds near the ſhore, Pancirollus. 
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I. The ſalmon's praiſes to my verſe belong, 18; 
King of the ſtreams, and glory of our ſong; 

He claims the rivers, and he claims the ſeas * 
Thoſe for his ſummer joys, his winter theſe. 
Now in/ the ſtorm he ſtems the mountain waves, 
And now the thund'ring cataract he braves, 190 
Tivy or Wear; when remeant from the deep, 
Renew d in vigour he eſſays the leap, 


Then ſpringing with a bound ſurmounts the height, 


Daſhes-the foam, and glories in his might. 
Strong ſalmon tribes, ye know my ſtronger hand, 
Ye know ſubjection to a hair's command: 196 
Whether in Lone your merry wakes ye hold, 
Or Deva, haunt of wizard druids old. 


Ver. 185. The ſalmon makes for the rivers end of 
every autumn, and returns to the ſea every ſpring. Mo- 
ſes Browne. | ; 

197. Tivy is a Welch river. It has a conſiderable fall 
into the ſea about three miles below Cardigan. V. Ms. 
in the Bodl. Libr. 5 | | 

191. Wear is firſt formed by the confluence of ſeveral 
brooks in the county of Durham; a little, above which 
city it hath a notable cataract. It emptieth itſelf into 
the ſea at Weremouth. V. MS. as before. 

197. The river Lone, or Lupe, iſſneth out of Lune 
Foreſt in Weſtmoreland, runs by Lancaſter, and falls into 
the ſea about a mile below Middleton. V. MS. as before. 

198. Deva, or Dee, is a Cheſhire river, though begun in 
Wales. By its courſe it parteth Cheſhire from Flint. 


It falleth into the Iriſh ſea below Weſt Cheſter. V. MS. 


as before. | 
198. Milton, in his Lycidas, calleth this river Deva's 


Wizard ſtream, on account of its neighbourhood to the iſle 
of Angleſey, the principal ſeat of the Druids, who were the 
Prieſts and conjurers of the old Britons, Moſes Browne. 
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O waft me back, kind e 10 the fide 
Of the ſwift Tees' ungovernable tide; © 209 
And Tweed, begot on Caledonian hills, 

Whoſe far-fam'd waves the ſalmon nation fills, 


I. Beckon me, Naiads, to the ſouthern vales, 


Where his long liquid train your mighty Severn 


trails; = 
And where the might of more majeſtic Thames, 205 
O'er finny nations of unnumber'd names, 


Rolls his broad wave, and boaſts, within his bound, 


High · fla vour'd ſalmon thro' the world renown'd. 
C. Icenus, our poetic rant, I fear, 


Startles yon ſtaring lout, he ſhakes his ear. 210 


: From 


200. Tees is the northern boundary of Yorkſhire. Its 
birth is in Teeſdale foreſt, near the confines of Durham, 


Cumberland and Weſtmoreland. It is ſo rapid a fiream, 


that no other fiſh but ſalmon ean live in it. Brookeſfius, 
V. MS. as before. . 
201. The Tweed riſes in Tweedale in Scotland, parteth 


Scotland from Northumberland, and falleth into the ſea at 


Tweedmouth near Berwick. V. MS. as before. 


201. Begot on Caledonian hills: that is, the hills of 


Scotland, where the river ſprings Farnaby the younger. 
202. Tweed and allthe other above mentioned rivers are 

famous for ſalmon. ' There is plenty of them alſo in the 
Severn. Thoſe in the Thames are but few, but far excell 


all others in their flavour. Moſes Browne. 


204. The Severn is the ſecond river in England: It has 
a prodigions long courſe. It riſes near Plinlimmon-bill in 
Montgomeryſhire, runs fifty miles in that county, and re- 
ceives above thirty rivers into its channel, from the 
mountains in Wales, before it enters Shropſhire. It falls 


into the Severn ſea, or Briſtol channel, along with the 


Avon. Brookeſius. 
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From Pegaſus to ſober ſenſe deſcend, 


And title me in honeft proſe your friend. 


Your genius and yaur ſport have won my heart, 
In happy hour we meet, in ſad we part. 

I. I love the man who angles and who rhymes, 

With mine, my friend, your pleaſing humour 
A 5 216 

Honour my roof, my frugal viand ſhare, 

Till time recal you to your natal air. 

Come; for the woodman's Jaded arm pives o'er 

His ſounding ſteel and echo mocks no more. 220 

The ſharp clear ſky and ſtiff ning clod foreſhew 

Another ſtinging night; dear ſtream, adien : 

E're long our ſporting viſit we'll renew. 

211. Pepaſus is a winged horſe, kept by Apollo, on 
mount Parnaſſus, and let out by his godſhip to the poets, 
He is a ſteed of mettle, and will carry a {ſkilful rider very 

ſafely. But he has a dogged faculty of kicking and plung: 


Ing when he has got a dunce upon his back, neither will 
he leave till he has unherſed my gentleman, and broken 


| his neck, perhaps, into the bargain. Farnaby the younger 
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rery (Laid POT by infallible Kos, and exempli 


ang fied in various INSTANCES, applicable to 
r PRACTICE. | 


BEING 


Perſons, in all Degrees and Stations of LITE, of 
what Denomination ſoever. 


Wrote originally in High-German; and now „ firſt tranſlated 
into Engliſh. | 


A Wor univerſally uſeful and entertaining to all ] 
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F A M E. 
OST noble, illuſtrious, and generous Pa- R 
- troneſs! T do here, in an bumble manner, 
proſtrate myſelf at your feet, as a ſuppliant, for 
your favour and protection. To whom elſe could 
more properly apply? for on you alone de- 
pends the fate of millions. With a breath you 
can kill or fave whole armies, fleets, nay coun- 
tries; and upon your ſmiles, even kings and he- 
re live here, and after death. In a word, if it 
be your good pleaſure, even the knave and 
coward ſhall riſe like meteors, and blaze through 
all oppolition of faction and calumny. 

Gracious Patroneſs !- be pleaſed to caſt your 
eye downward on your votary ; ſave me from 
the fury of /tateſmen, prieſts, and critics, but 
nore particularly, if it be thy good pleaſure, 
from Methodiſts, becauſe I have been an imita- 
tor of them, as far as is in my power, in order 
to teach the Art of Lying by method. As to 
other enemies, I ſhall give myſelf no concern 
about them, but uſe the Italian proverb, Pray 
God defend me from my friends, for I'll take 
care to defend myſelf from my enemies. 

Be this, O Patroneſs! thy care, to ſave me 
from the cenſure of my friends, and I ſhall in 
Idaty be ever bound to acknowledge thy good- 

neſs and protection; I ſhall then riſe above en- 
vy, and the fear of loſing you even after death. 
Gracious Patroneſs, accept theſe prayers from, 


Your moſt devoted Servant, 


ANTIQUE | 
Tf | 


Kind Reader, | | 
T T was with ſome difficulty J have been pre. 
1 vailed upon by my friends to enter upon the 
ſubject before you. I am conſcions there are 
many better capacitated for this taſk than my. 
ſelf, and from whom, I muſt own, I have re. 
ceived ſeveral uſeful hints, as they occur in the 
_ courſe of this work, eſpecially from my good 
friends Mr S. H. Mr T. C. Mr G. W. and ſe. 
veral others, to whom I acknowledge myſelf [ 
greatly indebted. It will be needleſs to ſay any 
thing of the merit or uſefulneſs of this little 
tract, becauſe it is intended only as a prepara MW ( 
tory introduction to a very large field of inſtruc. 
tive knowledge, to no leſs than the compiling x I 
dictionary, which will ſcarce be contained in de; 
two volumes in folio: I call it a dictionary, be. fan 
ceauſe it will contain the whole circle of the 4 ty 
of Lying ; it will be a Dictionary of Dictionaries I we 
of which this little epitome before you is no gui 
more in compariſon to it, for learning and mat. EY 
ter, than one drop of water is to the whole o- ſer 
| cean. I have introduced it here only as a faint anc 
ſpecimen of a part of it, and only as a headpiece en 


to a propoſal which you will find annexed to the I as 
end of this diſſertation. I have underta%en this ſub 
taſk on this motive, the good of my country on- ¶ are 
ly, without any views of intereſt or profit to my · ¶ pri 
| ſelf; and thuugh I have exemplified the few do 
| Rules in this diſſertation, I will here, in ſpite ter 
| 
| 


of myſelf, ſpeak truth, and ſay, I am, pra 
| for 

Kind Reader, acc 

the 


C Your moſt humble Servant, 


'T 
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CovRTEOUS READER, . 
YING, we find, though not the art of it, 

has been practiſed in all ages, and by all 
degrees of people. All hiſtory, ſacred and pro- 
fane, are teſtimonies of its practice and antiqui- 
ty: but, however, even in its primitive ſtate, as 
well as at this hour, though every man has been 
guilty of it, no one will own himſelf to be a liar. 
Every one would have you believe what he af- 
ſerts to be a truth. It muſt be owned that truth 
and falſhood in many caſes have a very near re- 
ſemblance; it is the art of diſguiſing falſhood, ſo 


as to appear like truth or probability, that is the 


ſubject before mea ſubject too that all mankind 


re intereſted in, as all degrees of men, from the 


prince to the peaſant, have, in ſome meaſare, and 
de (till daily practiſe it. It has often been mat- 
ter of wonder to me, that a ſcience ſo much in 
practice has not been reduced to ſtated rules; 
for want of which men ſometimes run ſuch un- 
accountable lengths, that they give themſelves 
the lie; whereas, if the rules which I ſhall here. 
"ZETA | after 
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after lay down were known by them, I will ven. 
ture to ſay they might ſo diſguiſe falſhvod by 
method, that the niceſt judge or critic of troll 
or probability ſhould not diſtinguiſh it. I muſt 
frankly own, that Shakeſpeare firſt endeavoured 
to reduce this ſcience to rules; but as they are 
ſo few and reſtricted, I have not attempted to 
introduce them into this work. A work which 
1 foreſee, as it is ſo univerſally uſeful, will be 
wiiyertally practiſed and enceuraged ; and! 
think myſelf happy in living in this age, where 
rules are fo eſſentially neceſſary to be underſtodd 
in the practice of lying. 

As there are an infinite number of little bran. 
ches in this ſcience to be enumerated, I ſhall 
proceed methodically, in order for their better 
explanation; and that they may be more readi. 
ly underſtood, I ſhall make an example to each 
rule, for the benebt of the reader. But before 
I enter upon the rules, I think .it neeeſſary to 
ſhew how advantageouſly uſeful they will be to 
all degrees of men. — Kings, in their ſolemn trea- 
ties with each other, will not, in common fame, 
when they break thoſe treaties, be deemed liars, 
Miniſters of ſlate, though they may have milled 
their maſter, or the people, by theſe rules will 
be acquitted from ceuſure. Courtiers, by theſe 
rules, may ſafely promiſe, and never perform 
thoſe promiſes, and yet be deemed honourable 
and true men. Generals may deceive their ma- 
ſters in the reports of brave exploits, or their 
loſſes, by theſe rules, and yet ſtand fair in the 
eye of calumny and detraction. The pious bi. 
ſhop may (wear by his honour and his prieſthood, 
may ſow diviſion in his dioceſe, may rack the 
people's conſciences, or their grounds. for "a 

an 
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en. and yet, by theſe rules, he ſhall fo conduct him- 
by ſelf, as to be accounted holy. The lawyer, 
ath though be ſhould defraud you of an eſtate by: 
uit ſeeming guile, bring falſe actions or falſe. wit- 
red neſs, ſhall, by theſe infallible rules, ſeem imma- 
are culate and ſpotleſs. The merchant and the me- 
to chunic ſhall artfully conceal the defects of their 
ich goods, nay openly expoſe them to ſale, with al 
be their damages to view, yet, by theſe- rules, no 
I one ſhall have it in his power to contradict him, 
ere ¶ or to ſay it is untrue... Car men, porters, backneys + 
ood men, &c. ſhall take of you more than is their 
lawful due, and yet, by theſe rules, they ſhall 
an. be acquitted from all cenſure of impoſition. In 
"all WO a word, the very beggar who afks an alms; who 
ter I binds up his ſound limb, patches his eye up, and 
di. tells you theſe he-loſt in the ſervice of bis coun» 
ich try, ſhall, by theſe rules, at night unbind his leg 
ore and pull his patch off, and yet be deemed no 
to hy pocrite 5 | p 33 
to It. will here be neceſſary to explain the terms 
ea- we ſhall hereafter be obliged to uſe in the courſe 
me, of this work, for the better underſtanding the 
arz. ¶ nature and end of our deſign. And firſt, 1 ſhall 
led I obſerve to you, that falſhood, which is vulgarly 
vill I called lying, is the reverſe of truth. Truth is ma- 
eſe thematical demonſtration; for inſtance, the 42th 
rm book of the iſt propoſition of Euclid, That the 
ble ſquare of the hypotheneuſe of a rectangled tri- 
na · ¶ angle, is equal to the ſquare of thebaſe and perpen- 
eir © dicular added together, is a demonſtrated truth: 
the To ſay the ſquare of one of - thoſe. ſides. is equal 
bi. t> the ſquare. of the hypotheneuſe and the other 
od, fide added together, is falſe; Upon this bafis 
the truth and falſhood are diſtinguiſhed, and the-- 
es; nearer the approach is to each other, the more 


and + & difficul+.- 


| 
| 


r 


- 'Trath may be ſo: diſguis'd, that it may ap: tra 
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difficult it is to comprehend them, without the] yo 
aſe of -rhefe rules. | | ; 


pear to be falſe to a common underſtandi g. po 


For example, the wiſdom: of our miniſtry is ve | 


ry con ſpicuous to every judicious eye; but the] th: 
vulgar think it otherwiſe, - for want only of 2 pl. 
knowledge in theſe rules. | co: 

On the contrary, falſhood may be veiled like an 
truth: As for inſtance, the great exploits of our bl: 
army in Flanders this ſummer are well knowl to 


throughout Europe; and yet the vulgar, fo co: 


want of theſe rules, are bold enough to cenſure it 
their conduct, © | pr 


It is upon this nice diſtinction between truth 


and falſhood that theſe rules are founded. Pro. pr 


bable and improbable, poſſible and im poſſible, pi 
have the ſame rules, are built upon the ſame th 
principles, and have the ſame ratio of tendeno in 
to, or ſeparation from each other. From hence p- 
we may obſerve, all approaches to truth, the ar 
nearer they ſeem ally'd to each other, the more c/ 
ſafe and methodically perfect will falſhood ap. m 
pear by rules; and the wider you extend poſſible te 
and impoſſible, the greater will be the {kill re. o 
quired to diſguiſe them. For example, it ma b 
be aſſerted that it is impoſſible for a great rich / 
man to accept a penſion, or a bribes now, in the 
eye of the vulgar, this is ſeemingly ſo; but on 
the other hand, if it be poſſible, it may alſo be 
true, and by theſe rules is fo to a demonſtrati 
on, that they do refuſe ir. «136 

Probable and improbable are the middle ati 
on, and are under the ſame rules and method 
with the former; and in order to give you 2 
example alſo of this nice connection, I muſt giv 


py ty wa 


«> 


I 0 = 2 


Ma 


ble he may- 
to ſay he is diſhoneſt. But our rules will ſet the 
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you their progreſſion as they are generated, 
from poſſible to probable, to truth and the con- 


trary; from falſhood down to improbable, to im- 


poſſible, and thence to the vulgar term the lie. 


The poſſible is the next degree to probable, 


that is, a ſuppoſition that it may be: For exam- | 
ple, ſuppoſe for inſtance, that you ſhould ſay a 


courtier may be diſhoneſt, we may rife upward 
and ſay it is poſſible he may be ſo——TIt is proba- 
And you may carry it ſo as far as 


courtier in another light; J fay he is honeſt, for 
it is improbable he ſhould be diſhoneſt + and ſo 
downward to the he direct, F 
This rule I call the rule of rotation; it is the 
principal and moſt uſeful in heightening or de- 


preciating characters; aud as 1 proceed I ſhall 


ſhow you to whom in particular each rule will be 


immediately uſeful.— This will be uſeful to a 
prime-miniſter in order to take in, or turn out 


any perſon in place. It will be uſeful to the 


clergy, in order to riſe in dignities and prefer- 
ments. It will be uſeful in the army, in order 
to ſink the hero, or raiſe a coward. It will be 


of great uſe to your junior-counſel at the Old 
Bailey. In ſhort, this is a rule which all the 
fair ſex in general ſhould have printed in gold 
letters, and learn by heart, to be ready at a 


moment's warning to pull down half a dozen 


prudes, or demoliſh a dozen coquets. This rule 
will be of ſingular uſe to writers of lives and 


memoirs; the man that died a damn'd villain 
or hypocrite may, by this-rule, live on paper a 


very honeſt, virtuous, good man. In ſhort, 


though this is a rule ſo univerſally uſeful, tis 


but 


N 
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but a e one to what you will find in 


the courſe of this woi K. a 

I have dwelt the er on it, to inculcate 
the ſeeds of it more ſtrongly on your imagina. 
tion; and indeed, it ſhould be learned by heart 
as a numeration table, or the gamut in muſie. 
For by this rule many a courtier, and ſome other 


perſons too, have inſenſibly roſe unto dignity 


-and honour, The nicely throwing a veil of 
this kind, is like an ingenious painter, that can 
. deceive not only men, but the very animal crea. 
tion with their art. 

I remember a ſtory of a felon, who on his 
trial had an accomplice in bis villainy to be an 


evidence againſt him: After a long examination, 


the evidence honeſtly lays his hand upon his 


| breaſt, and told the court that he had conſulted 


ſeveral learned divines, and eminent lawyers, 
about the evidence he was to give, and that he 
found his conſcience would not permit him to 
give any at all. In ſhort, the court had the 
happineſs to be acquainted with this rule of 
rotation, and honourably diſcharged the felon, 
Now, reader, by this example, you fee of what 
ſingular uſe a knowledge of theſe rules are. 


The next rule is the ambiguous But before 


I explain that rule I ſhall ſer an example to 
ſight, as a trial of it—Suppole it was afferted 


that our fleets at ſea have received inore damage 


by ſtorms than «the enemy this ſummer, aud 
that they have reaped advantage: Now obſerve; 
you may prove our fleet has gained a couſidera- 
ble advantage to their country. As to the 


damages by. florms, they are trifling, and it was | 
acomman lot to the reſt of mankind; and to tl e: 


eaemy as well as themſelves ; but on the other 


hand, 


| in 


hand, they have preſerved his majeſty's ſhips 


Joſs of men; then they bave taught their men 
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and ſabjects ſafe from the enemy; they have 
not waſted their ammunition nor warlike ſtores ; 
they have frightened the enemy without the 
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navigation, ſpent a good deal of proviſions and 
money, all for tbe good of the people. Theſe 
are plain and obvious to every capacity who un- 
derſtands my rules: Whereas the ignorant and 
the vulgar are bold enough to ſay, they had not 
orders to fight; that they were bribed ; that the 
fault was in the people at the helm of ſtate; 
that we are the dupes and tools of Europe, and 
a thouſand ſuch idle ſtories; and all this is 
owing to a want of wann in this anbiguous 
rule. 

This golden rule 1 recommend to all perſons 
who have any poſt under the government, from 
the chancellor of the exchequer, down. to the I 
ſweeper of St James's court; all officers in the i 
exciſe, caſtom-houſe, treaſury, victualling, ſtamp- 9 
office, &c. from the commiſſioners down to the 4 
porter at the door; to all honograble generals, 1 
down to the inferior officers, even to the drum- 1 
head: In ſhort, to all who are, or intend to be = 
dependent on the court—Let them get this rule ki 
by heart. This rule I alſo recommend to all 10 
perſons any way diſaffected to the miniſtry; to 1 
all bawling patriots, and the honourable inde- f 
pendents of the city and liberty of Weſt minſter. 
It is of ſingular uſe to party news-Wiiters; to- 
day they may kill 20,000 men in Flanders, and 
to-morrow ſay it wants confirmation. In ſhort, 
I recommend it as doctor Ward's pill, as an uni- 
verial noſtrum for every perſon and thing, even 
to the curing of a ſmoaky chimney. 


y 
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Now the rule is exceeding eaſy in itſelf to be 
retained in. the memory; the reader 1s only ty 


_ obſerve the degrees he is to fink down or mount! 


up, in order to accompliſh his deſigns; and here 


I am to inform him to keep the probable on 
both ſides full in view; except only, if the acti. 
on lye out of Europe, then he may ftretch it to 


the improbable; and here you are to obſerve one 


thing, all public tranſactions are never to go be. 
low the improbable, nor above the poſſible ; they 
are to be an equipoiſe to each other, like the 


panniers of a country baker, hanging dangling 
on each ſide his horſe. But on the other hand, 
if you are to raiſe the ſubject, you may go from 
impoſlible up to truth: pray obſerve that diſtine. 
tion, between the ſinking and the riſing of the 
ſubje&t. I have known a perſon made a Jord, 
that was as great a knave and patriot as his 


country produced, only by being acquainted 
with the principles of this ambiguous rule. 


The next rule, courteous reader, I call the 
inconceivable, becauſe jit is founded upon a ſha 
dowy baſis; yet perhaps you have no rule more 
neceſſary to be underſtood. This rule was 
founded in Mubibus (I aſk pardon for the expreſſi. 
on, it was only to give you a ſpecimen of my 


learning); it means being in the clouds. Now, rea. 


der, this rule is to make matter out of nothing; 
obſerve that well. You are to join the probable 


and poſſible together. Now, for example, ſup- 


poſe you ſhould ſay that a certain great man, 
who was ſo long in public employment, and rob- 
bed and plundered the people of thouſands, hav: 
ing ſeriouſly weighed and conſidered his evil 
deeds, has made a will and bequeathed all his 
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ill- got wealth to the poor, to atone for his 


Firſt, it is poſſible ſuch a thing may be: If 
poſſible, Why not probable? And while he is 
living, no one can diſprove it. This is raiſing 
the character. On the other ſide, the vulgar, 


for want of conceiving this inconceivable rule, 


will reaſon thus: His avariciouſneſs, pride, and 
vices, reign in him as much as ever: that he has 
no more_charity or honeſty in him than P 17 
/: Tn ſhort, they may as well ſay that 
Chartres was a villain, or Jonathan Wild: And 
all this is owing to nothing more than the want 
of a knowledge of this inconceivable rule. 

And as this rule is more difficult to be compre- 
hended at firſt view, than ſome others, I muſt 
beg leave to illuſtrate it by another example: 
Suppoſe a perſon unacquainted with theſe rules, 
ſhould report the times are in general very preſ- 
ling upon the trading part of mankind ; that 
rade and money are very ſcarce; that public 
credit and taxes run high; that honour, and 
honeſty, and truth, &c. have forſook us: ſurely 
ſuch an one cannot be well acquainted with this 
rule. It is eaſy to turn the tables upon ſuch a 
novice, and ſay, Sir, IJ have it from good autho. 
rity that your ſurmiſe is groundleſs, that for the 
enſuing year, 1745, the land tax will be entirely 
taken off; that the public debts of the nation 
will be greatly diminiſhed by his majeſty*s volun- 
tary donation of thirty millions ſterling, the pro- 
duce and ſavings of Hanover, for the good of his 
loving and faithful ſubjects of Great Britain; that 
in order to encourage trade and commerce, a 
ſafe and honourable peace is on the tapis, and 
ſhortly will be concluded throughout Europe, to. 

| our 


* 
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our intereſt and advantage; and let me add tg 
this, the great plenty of money now circulating 
in trade, even to a demonſtration. Theſe thingy 
are facts, which none but the vulgar and ſuch 
who are unacquainted with our conceivable 
rule can be ignorant of, 

I remember to have heard a of a fellow, 
who uſed to report among his companions, that 
at Richmond in Surry, at a certain houſe, he 

had, by the ſtrength of his voice only in ſinging, 
| frequently broke the glaſs of the windows—It 
happened an acquaintance of his was preſent once 

at his aflerting the thing, and to whom he ap. 
pealed for the truth of his aſſertion : replied. 
he very gravely, No, Sir, I do not remember your 
breaking the windows; 1 would not tell a lie 
upon any acconnt whatever for you nor no one 
elſe; but as the truth ſhould be told, without 
favour or affection to party, I muſt confeſs, 


when the door and windows of that room have 


been cloſe ſhut, the ſtrength of your voice has 
ſunk the floor, and raiſed the ceiling over our 
heads, above a foot from its place, for want, of 
room to expand. This ſtory I rank in the num- 
ber of the inconceivables, though perhaps critics 
may place ir in the ambigious rule. 

I muſt recommend this incouceivable rule to 
the lower. claſs of people, to ſtudy fſerioully, 
The keen fox-hunter would do well to apply 


this rule to practiſe, when he tells you that he 


unkenneled a fox that had a bruſh ſix yards 
long. The grave angler will find it uſeful to 
explain the weight of his pike or ſalmon, which 
he caught and landed with a ſingle hair, upon a 
ſteep bank, fouiteen feet higher than the ſur- 
face of the river; and the ſimple prieſt, that 

| | cuuid 


te could not explain to his audience the ie of 
vg feeding the five thouſand with five loaves and 
25 two ſmall” fiſhes, but only by ſaying every loaf. 


ch was as big as a mountain, might, by this incon- 


ble Nceiveable rule, have demonſtrated it beyond ex- 

ception. In a word, reader, I heartily recom- 
w, mend it to your ſerious and deliberate conſidera- 
lat tion. 5 
he My next nerab ny is the Neis : A rule 
1g, Nof fingular uſe to an anfertile invention; it re- 
-It Wquires no great {kill to become maſter of ir, and 
ce extends only to the marvellons. It is of great 
ap- Mule to coffee-houſe politiciaus, and news- mongers 


cd. Win general, and chiefly depends upon enumera- 


bur Non: it is indeed a fort of branch to the ambi- 
lie Neuous. I have known it practiſed with ſucceſs 
ne by a friend of mine frequently, wbo has laugh- 
but Wed, and been heartily laughed at, for the fruit. 
J0 fulneſs of his imagination. If you tell a ſtory 


ave ſWwbich happened in one county, he immediately f 


has Nrepeats the ſame, with a trifling variation, that 
our happened in another. If you carry it to the 
; of polible, be extends it to the probable ; if you 
m- ink it to the improbable, he lowers it to the 
tics ſinpoſſible ; in ſhort it is the art of refining « epi- 
| tomiſed: Example : One faid he ſaw a pike in 
to Ia {mall pond in Kent, weighing 40 pounds, and 
(ly. What one of 30 pounds was taken whole out of 
ply Wis belly. My friend immediately replied, That 
was nothing; he had ſeen in Wiltſhire one of 


rds Po pounds weight, and a pike of 40 pounds ta- 
to ren out of its belly; and not only that, ſays he, 
ich 


ut another entire pike was taken out of the 
belly of it, which weighed 27 pounds and a 


ſur- alk. This was between the Probable and pol. 
hat wle. | | 
uid 
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The gentleman, finding him ſeif outdone, re. 
plied, It was range, but yet be had heard ſome. 
thing beyond that; he had a friend of his in Not. 
tbamptonſhire, who ſtopped. at a little publie. 


houſe, and called for a bottle af ale; it was fe 


on the table, and, being ripe, faxced out the cork, 
which went through the ceiling and roof of the 
houſe, and hit a ſmall bird that was that inſtant 
flying along ; the bird dropped perpendicularly 
down into the bottle, the cork followed: plumy 
into the neck again, topped the bottle, and 
drowned the bird. My friend very gravely re. 
plied, That was nothing; for he had heard his 
father ſay, that, by ſuch an accident in Wilt. 


ſhire, he caught a covey of partridges, conſiſt. 


ing of eight brace and a balf of birds, and at 
one blow, with this addition unly, that it was a 
two-quart bottle they fell into. The man find- 
ing himſelf ſtill copied, he ſays, Pray, Sir, did 
you hear my Lord Such-a one was going to turn 
off bis whores, and cobabit with his wite again? 
Yes, ſays my friend, and with this remarkable 
circumſtance too, that he intends to pay all his 
tradeſmen's bills, and reſtore the eſtate again to 
Mr Such-a-one, whom he had cheated of it, 
'The gentleman being out. of all patience, cries 
out, That's a damned lie, and parted abrupt) 
from him, | - 

This rule of Recitative is extremely uſe ful for 
ſhallow. memories; the path you are to ſtrike in 
lies ſtraight before you, with this obſervation, 
always let another finiſh. his ſtory be fore you. 
As this ryle is chiefly for the lower, claſs, I ſhall 
recommend it, not as. a political, but an uſefut 
one. 

It would almoſt be endleſs to give you 2 
1 „ | ples 
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ples of the foregoing kind, or to lay down any 
more general rules in this place, becauſe this is 


intended only as an Introduction to a General 


Dictionary I am now preparing for the preſs, 


| containing the whole circle of the art. Yeu will, 


in my preface, find the uſe of this diſſertation, 
as to the intended deſign of the DicTionaryY 
or DICTIONARIES. It will be here impoſlible 
to enumerate the uſes and advantages which 
you will find contained in it; but as the under- 
taking will be very great, conſiſting of two vo. 
lames in folio, I have publiſhed this Introduction 
as a ſpecimen of the work, and the manner and 
nature of the ſubject treated on. 
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Flow er of Languages: 


In Thirry-Four . 

FOR THE | 
FARTHER [MPROVEMENT, 
O0 
CONVERSATION, 

AND 2 
HELFT OF MEMORY... 


th. 4 


By the Labour and adele of Th Pos. 8151. 


Ex ambiguo dicta, vel argutiſſima putantur; ſed non ſemper 
in joco, ſepe etiam in gravitate verſantur Ingenĩoſi 
enim videtur vim verbi, in aliud atque cœteri accipiatity 

poſſe ducere. Cicero. de Or, _ 2. Pp. 112. fol. 


= 


% ro THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 
Sir JoHn Scxvus, Bart, and Merchant, 


This DzDicArron is humbly preſented by 


the Author. 


* OUR honours character is too well known 


in the world to ſtand in need of a dedica- 
tion; but 1 can tell you that my fortune is not ſo 
well ſettled but I ſtand in need of a patron. 
And therefore, ſince TI am to write a dedication, 
I muſt for decency proceed in the uſual method. 
Firſt then J proclaim to the world your high 


and illuftrious birth: That you are by the fa- 


ther's ſide deſcended from the moſt antient and 


celebrated family of Rome the Caſcas ; by the 


mother's from Earl Piercy. Some indeed have 
been ſo malicious as to ſay, your grandmo. 
ther kilPd-her-kin ; but I think, if the authors of 
the report were found out, they ought to be 
hamper'd. I will allow that the world exclaims 
deſervedly againſt your mother, becauſe ſhe is 
no friend io the bottle; otherwiſe they would 
deſerve a firkin, as having no grounds for what 
they ſay. However I do not think it can ſully 
your fine and bright reparation : for the credit 


you gained at the battle of Zog/head, againſt the 


Duke of Burgundy, who felt no Sham-pain, 
when you forced him to fink beneath your 
power, and gave his whole army a bruſh, may 
in time. urn to your account; for to my knows 


| ledge, it put his highneſs much upon the fret, 
This indeed was no leſs racking to the king his 
maſter, i 


DEDICATION, 


maſter, who found himſelf groſlee miſtaken in 
catching a Tartar - for the whole world allowed 
that you brought him a peg lower, by giving 
him the parzing blow, and making all his rogue, 
in buckram to run. Not to mention your great 
a- gillity, though you are paſt your pr image; 1 
and may you never lack age, with a ſparkling 


Fi 


wit, and b7i/ imagination, May your honour ve 
alſo wear long, beyond the common ſcan-tling T 
of human life, and conſtantly proceed in your N/ 
muſical diverſions of pipe and ſackbut, hunting * 
with tzarriers, &e. And may your good bu— 2 
mour, in ſaying I amphora bottle, never be loſt, T 
to the joy of all thoſe that drink your wine for 1 
nothing, and eſpecially of,, — 
Your moſt humble Servant, | A 

| 10 . 
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rum my much HO NOURED en, 


1 HELDELVILLE. 


1785 to the ſage, who from his native ſtore 
Produc'd a ſcience, never known before: 
Science of words, once jargon of the ſchools, . 
The plague of wiſe men, aud the boaſt o fol 
Made eaſy now and uſeful in your rules. 

Where wit and humour equally combine 

Our mirth at once to raiſe and to refine ; 


Till now not half the worth of ſounds we knew, 


Their virtual value was reſerv'd for you. 

To trace their various mazes, and ſet forth 

Their hidden force, and multiply their worth; 

For if t'expreſs one ſenſe our words we chuſe, 

A double meaning is of double uſe. ' 
Hail ſacred art! by what myſterious name 

Shall I adore thee, various, and the ſame. 


The Muſes Proteus, ſkill'd with grateful change, 


Thro? all the pleaſing forms of wit to range 
In quick ſucceſſion, yet retain thro? all 
Some faint reſemblance. of th? original. 
Hail faireſt offspring of prodigious birth! 
At once the parent and the child of mirth. 
With Cloe's charms thy airy form can vie, 
And with thy ſiniles as many thouſands die; 
The pleaſing pain thro? all their vitals thrills, 
With ſubtile force, and tickles as it kills. 
Thee too, like her, the dying ſwains purſue, 
As gay, as careleſs, as inconſtant too.; | 
To raiſe yet more thy merit and thy fame, 
The Cyprian goddeſs glories in thy name, 
Pleas'd to be thought the laughter loving dame. 


Nor leſs thy praiſe, nor leſs thy pow'r to wound, 
The 


1 hou lovely, fleeting image of a ſound. 
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The Original of PUNNING, from Plats 
Sympofiacs, by the AUTHOR. 


NCF. on a time, in merry mood, 
Jove made a pun of fleſh and blood; 

A double two fac'd hving creature, 
Androgynos, of two-fold nature. 
For back to back with fingle Kin, 
He bound the male and ſemale in; 
So much alike, fo near the fame, 
They finck a5 clofely as their name. 
Whatever words the male expreſt, 
The female turn'd them to a jeſt; 
Whatever words the female poke, 
The male converted to a joke: 
So in this form of man and wife, 
They led a merry pumning life, 

The gods from heav'n'deſcerid to earth, 
Drawn down by their alluring mirth, 
So well they ſeem'd to like the Fpare, 
Jove cou'd not get them back to court. 
Th' infernal gods aſcend as well, 
Drawn up by magic puns from deu. 
Judges and furies quit their poſt, 
And not a foul to mind à ghoſt. 
% Hey day,” fays Jove! ſays Pluto too | 

„ Þ think . de wil is here to do; Pty, 
Here's hell broke looſe, and heavn's quits emp- 
© We fearce have left one god in twenty. 
© Pray what has fet them all a running?“ 
« Dear brother, nothing elfe but punming. 
© Behofd thar double creature yonider,. - 
Delights them with a double entendre.“ 
% Odds fiſh,” ſays Plato, . where”s your thunder, 
v Let drive, and i foie this thing aſunder. “ 


18 That's 


Os 


E 
60 That's right,” quoth Jove; with that he threw 
A bolt, aud ſplit it inta twa. \ _ 
And when the thing was ſplit in twain, 
Why then it puun'd as much again. 
'Tis thus the diamonds we refine, 
The more we cut the more they ſhine : 
And ever ſince yaur men of wit, 
Until they're cut, can't pur a bit. 
So take a ſtarling when *tis young, 
And down the middle /itt the tongue, 
With groat or ſixpence, tis no matter, 
You'll find the bird will doubly chatter. 
„Upon the whole, dear Pluto you know, 
Tis well I did not ſplit my Juno! 
© For had I done 't, whene?er ſhe'd: ſcold me, 
f She'd make the heav'ns too hot to hold me.“ 


The gods upon this a. 

Return'd each to his habitation ; 
Extremely pleas'd with this new joke, 

The beſt they ſwore he ever ſpoke, - 
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ron THE AUTHOR. 
HY I ten aac months and tongues, | 


Had J ten thouſand pair of lungs, 


Ten thouſand ſculls with brains to think, 


Ten thouſand ſtandiſhes of ink, 


Ten thouſand hands and pens to write, We 


Thy praiſe Pd ſtudy day and night. 
O may thy work for ever live! 

(Dear Tom, a friendly zeal forgive,) 

May no vile miſcreant ſawcy cook 

Preſume to tear thy learned book, 

To ſinge his fowl for nicer gueſt, 

Or pin it on the turkey's breaſt. 


Keep it from paſty bak' d, or Aying, t 


From broiling ſtake and fritters frying, 
From lighting pipe or making ſnuff, 

Or caſing up a feather muff: 

From all the ſeveral ways the grocer 
(Who to the learned world's a foe, Sir) 
Has found in twiſting, folding, packing, 
His brains and ours at once a-racking. 
And may it never curl the head 

Of either living block or dead. 
Thus, when all dangers. they have paſt, 


Your leaves like leaves of braſs ſhall laſt, 


No blaſt ſhall from a critic's breath, 
By vile infection, cauſe their death, 
Till they in flames at laſt expire, 
And help to ſer the world on fire. 
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Hæc nos, ab imis Pun-icorum annaliblus _ 
Prolata, longo tempore edidimus tibi, Feſt, 
I've rak'd the aſhes of the dead, to ſhow _ 
Puns were in vogue five thouſand years ago. 


« £ * » 


bf Yew E great and ſfingularadvantagesof punning,: 
4 aud the luſtre: it gives to converſation, are 
commonly ſo little known in the world, that 
ſcarce one man of learning in fifty, to their ſhame! 
be it ſpoken, appears to have the leaſt tincture 
of it in his diſcourſe. This J can impute to no- 
thing but that it hath not been reduced to a 
ſcience ; and indeed Cicero ſeemed long ago to 
viſh for it, as we may gather from his ſecond 
book, de Oratore, page 115. where he has this 
remarkable paflage : Suavis autem eſt, et vebemen- 
ter ſepe utilis jocus et facetia cum ambiguitate, 
in quibus tu longe alits mea ſententia, Ceſar, ex. 
cellis, quo magis mibi etiam teſtis eſſe potes, aut 
nullam eſſe artem ſalis, aut ſi qua eſt, eam nos 
tu potifſimum docebis. © Punning is extremely 
9 H h delightful, 
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C delightful, and oftentimes very profitable, in 


which, as ſar as I can judge, Caeſar, you excel 


* all mankind; for which reaſon you may in. 
form me whether there be any art of punning ; 
tc or if there be, above all things I beſeech you 


© to inſtruct me in it,” So much was this great 


man affected with the art, and ſuch a noble idea 
did he conceive of it, that he gave Cæſar the 
preference to all mankind, only on account of 
that accompliſhment. 

Let critics ſay what they will, I will venture 
to affirm, that punning, of all arts and ſciences, 
js the moſt extraordinary ; for all others are cir. 
cumſcribed by certain bounds, but this alone is 
found to have no limits; becauſe to excel there. 
in requires a moſt extenſive knowledge of all 
things, A punner mult be a man of the great. 
eſt natural abilities, and of the beſt accompliſh- 


ments: his wit muſt be poignant and fruitful, 


his underſtanding clear and diſtin&, his imagi- 
nation delicate and chearful; he muſt have an 
extraordinary elevation of ſoul, far above all 
mean and low conceptions ; and theſe muſt be 
ſuſtained with a vivacity fit to expreſs his ideas 
with that grace and beauty, that ſtrength and 
fweetneſs, which become ſentiments ſo truly 
noble and ſublime. 

And now, leſt T ſhould be ſuſpected of im po- 
Gap upon my reader, I muſt intreat him to 
conſider how high Plato has carried his ſenti- 
ments of this art (and Plato is allowed by all 
men to have ſeen farther into heaven than any 
heathen, either before or ſince) ; does not he ſay 
poſitively in his Cratylus, Focos et dii amant : 
4 The gods themſelves love punning.” Which 
J am apt to believe from aaa 8 * 

| 6 
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ed laughter ; becauſe there is no other motive 


in could cauſe ſuch continued. merriment among 

el the gods. „ e 1 
n. As to the antiquity of this art, Buxtorf proves | 
4 it to be very early among the Chaldæans, Which q 
ou Hany one may ſee at large, who will read what 


at he ſays upon the word pun. Vocula eft Chal- 
ea W dais familiariſſima, & . © It is a word that is 
ne I © moſt frequently in uſe among the Chaldeans, 
of  * who. were firſt inſtructed in the methods of 

punning by their magi, and gained ſuch re- 


— > 42 F= 2 1 — Ke Sr —— = 
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| 
re putation, that Ptolomæœus Philo-pun-neus ſent | 
Ss, for fix of thoſe learned prieſts, to propagate 'H 
ir- their doctrine of puns in ſix of his principal | 

is  * cities, which they did with ſuch ſucceſs, that Ii 
e- his majeſty ordered, by public edict, to have a | | 
il I © full collection of all the puns; made within his 1 
it. © dominions for three years paſt; and this col - q 
h- © lection filled one large apartment of his libra- 3 
il, * ry, having the following remarkable inſcrip- | 


i- tion over the door, The ſhop of the. ſoul's phy- 
an *© /ic.” Vide Joſeph. Bengor. Chronic inedit. 
Georg. Homedidæ. Seriem Godolizz tradit. 
be Hebraic. Corpus paradoſeon titulo Megill. 
as cap. 1. ſet. 8. Chronic. Samarit. Abulphetachi. 
d Megillat. Taanit. 3 | 

ly Some authors (but upon what grounds is un- 
| certain) will have Pan, who in the olick dia- 
0- lect is called Pun, to be the author of puns, be 
to cauſe, ſay they, Pan being the god of univerſal 
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tle nature, and punning free of all languages, it is 

ill F highly probable that it owes its firſt origin, as 

L well as name, to this god. Others again attri- 
ay bute it to Janus; and for this reaſon, anus had N 
tus faces ; and, of conſequence, they conjectu- 9 
eh red every word he ſpoke had a double meaning. i 
q | = MAT. + But, 0 
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But, however, 1 give little credit. to theſe opi. 
q nione, which I am apt to believe were broached 


in the dark and fabulous ages of the world ; for 


I doubt, before the firſt Olympiad, there FA be 


no great dependence upon profane hiſtory. 


Jam much more inclined' to give credit to 


8 Buxtorf; nor is it improbable, that Pythagoras, 


v ho ſpent twenty-eight years at Egypt in his 
ſtudies, brought this art, together with ſome 


arcanas of philoſophy, into Greece; the reaſon 


for which might be, that philoſophy and pun. 


ning were a mutual aſſiſtance to each other; 


% For,“ ſays he, ** puns are like ſo many torch. 
4 lights i in the head, that give the ſoul a very 
diſtinct view of thoſe images which ſhe before 
# ſeemed. to grope after, as if ſhe had been im. 


© priſoned in a dungeon,” From whence he 


looked upon prrs to be ſo ſacred, and had ſuch 
a regard to them, that he left a precept to his 


diſciples, forbidding them to eat beans, becauſe 


they were called in Greek punnoi. Let not,” 
ſays he, „one grain of the ſeed of beans be Joſt, 


9 Wl 
e 


but prefer ve and ſcatter them over all Greece, 
that both our gardens and our fields may flon- 
riſh with a vegetable, which, on account of its 
name, not only brings an bonour to our coun- 
try, but as it diſperſes its efflavia in the air, it 
may alſo, by a ſecret impulſe, prepare the ſoul 
for punning, which I eſteem the firſt and Fre 
felicity of life.“ 

This art being ſo very well recommended by 
ſo great a man, it was not long before it ſpread 


-through all Greece, and at laſt was looked upon 


to be ſuch a neceſſary accompliſhment, that no 


perſon was admitted to a feaſt who was not 


firſt examined, and if be were found ipnorant 


of 


- 
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4 of punning, he was diſmiſſed with, Hence ye pro- 
r 
for 4 If any one doubts the truth of what I ay, Ne 
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be pim conſult the apophthegms of Plutarch, who, 
after he had paſſed ſeveral encomiums upon this 
art, gives ſome account of perſons eminent in it. 
N Among which, to ſhorten my preface, I chuſe 
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bis one of the moſt illuſtrious examples, and will | 
MP 38 the courteous. reader with the follow- — j 
On 


ſtory. - F a 
1 i Phitip had his cüllar-bobe ben in a 
battle, and his phyſician expecting money of 
him every viſit, the king reproved him with a 
Dun, ſaying, He bad the key in his o. q hands. 
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on Homer, but), a famous rake among the ladies 
6 at Athens, having taken in hand to- cure a vir- 
f gin's eye that was fore, bad this caution given 
: him by Diogenes,“ Take care you do not cor- 
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re For the word, in the original, ſignifies both a key © i 
m. and a collar. . Vide Plut. apoph. page 177. q 
he We have alſo ſeveral puns recorded in Dio- 1 
ch genes Laertius's lives of the philoſophers, and i 
"| thoſe made by the wiſeſt and graveſt men among 5 1 

iſe them; even by Diogenes the Cynſck, who, al- 'F 
0 though pretending to withſtand the irreſiſtible 3 
„ | charms of punning, was curſt with the name of 9 
re, an abhorrer. Vet in ſpight of all his ill-nature _ 
u. and affetation (for he was a tub-preacher) he - 1 
its made ſo excellent a pur, that Scaliger ſaid, He 4 
n- would rather have been author of it than king K 
of Navarre. The ſtory is as follows. | 1 

= | Didymus (not Didymus the commentator up- |. 
| 

whe * rupt-your ppi.“ The Greek word ſignifying | 
"2 | both the 21 of the eye and a virgin. Vide | | 
e Lacrt. I 
4 There is a remarkable paſſage in petronius Y 
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Arbiter, which plainly proves, by a royal exam. 
ple, that punning was a neceſſary ingredient to 
make an entertainment agreeable.. The words 
are theſe, Ingerebat nibilominus Trimalcio len. 
tiſſima voce, cARPE. Ego ſuſpicatus ad aliquam 
uurbanitatem, toties iteratam vocem pertinere, non 
erubui eum qui ſupra me accumbebat, hoc ipſum 
interrogare. At ille qui ſapius ejuſmodi luda 
ſpedaverat, wides, inquit, illum qui obſonium 
carpit, carpus vocatur. Itaque quotieſcungque 


dicit carpe, eodem verbo et vocat et imperat. 


And it is further remarkable, that every day af 
his life he made the ſame pun at dinner and 
upper. g | DE eas 

It would be endleſs. to produce all the autho. 
rities that might be gathered from Diodorus 
Siculus, Herodotus, Proconoſius, Bergæus, Dio- 
nyſius Halicarnenſis, Lycophron; Pindar, Apol- 
lonius, Menander, Ariſtophanes, Cointhus Coos, 
Nonnus, Demoſthenes, Euripides, Thucydides, 
Plato, Ariſtotle, &c. However, I believe it will 
not be amiſs to bring ſome few teſtimonies, to 
ſhew in what great. eſteem the art of punning 
was among the moſt refined. wits at Rome, and 


that in the moſt polite ages, as will appear from 


the following. quotations. 


Quintil. Inſtitut. Orator. lib. 6. p. 265. Urba- 
nitas eſt virtus quæ dam, in breve dictum, verum 
ſenſu duplici, coacta, et apta ad delefandos ho- 
— ce -- | | | 


'Thus tranſlated, 


Punning is a virtue, compriſed in a ſhort ex 
preſſion, with a double meaning, and fitted to 
delight the ladies. 1 


309 
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That wiſely knows to crack a jeſt, and pun. 
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Ex Lucretio. 


Duo magis æternum da dictis, diva, leporem. 
Goddels, eternal puns on me beſtow. 


Et alibi. | 


Omnia enim lepidi magis admirantur, amantque 


Germanis que ſub verbis latitantia cernunt ; 
Verbaque conſtituunt ſimili fucata ſonore, 
Nec ſimili ſenſu, ſed que mentita placerent. 


All men of mirth and ſenſe admire and love 


Thoſe words. which like twin-brothers doubtful 


prove; : | = 
When the ſame ſounds a different ſenſe diſguiſe, 
In being deceiv'd the greateſt pleaſure lies, 
Ex Claudiano.. 


Vocibus alternant ſenſus, fraudiſque jocoſæ, 
Vim duplicem rident, lacrymoſaque gaudiamiſcent, 


From word to word th” ambiguous ſenſe is play'd, 


Laughing fucceeds, and joyful tears are ſhed. 


| Ex Martiale. 3 
Sit mihi, Cinna, comes, ſalibus dictiſque facetus, 
Qui ſapit ambiguos fundere ab ore fonos, 
Cinna, give me the man, when all is done, 


Ex Petronio. | 


Dita, ſales, riſus, urbano crepundia vocum, 


Ingenii facilis que documenta dabunt. 


Jokes, repartees, and laugh, and pur. polite,, 
Are the true teſt to prove a man 1s right. 
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Ex Lucano, 

Illi eft imperium riſus, qui fraude leporis 

Ambigua fallens, humeros quatit uſque ſolutis | 

Nexibus, ac tremuli trepidant curvamina dorſi, 


Et jecur, et cords fibras, et TL anhelas 
Pulmonts latebras— 


He”? s king of mirth that ſlily cheats our "WY 
With pum ambiguous, pleaſing in ſuſpenſe ; 
'The {ſhoulders lax become, the bending back, 
Upheav'd with laughter, makes our ribs to crack; 
Ev'n to the liver he can joys impart, 

And play upon the fibres of the heart; 

Open the chambers of the lungs, 'and there 

| Give longer life 1 in laughing, than in air. 


But to come nearer home, and our own times, 
we know that France, in the late reign, was the 
ſeat. of learfiing and policy; and what made it 
ſo, but the great encouragement the king gave 
punners above any other men: for it is too noto- 
rious, to quote any author for it, that Lewis le 


Grand gave a hundred piſtoles for one fingle PUN | 


motto, made upon an abbot, who died in a field; 
having a lilly growing out of his a 


Habe mortem pre oculis, 


Abbe* mort en prez au culiz. 


I 


Nor was his bounty leſs to Monſieur de Fetry 


de Lageltre the painter, though the pun and 
the picture turned againſt himſelf; who drew 
his majeſty fhooting, and, at ſome Jiſtance from 
him, another man aiming at the ſame fowl, who 


was withheld by a third perſon; pointing af the 


king with theſe words from his mouth: 
Ne woyez vous le roy tirant, © 


Having now, from the beſt authorities, plainly | 


proved the antiquity and excellence of the art 
of punning, nothing remains but to give ſome 


general directions as to the manner how this 


ſcience is to be taught. 

I. Let the huſband teach his wife to read it. 

II. Let her be appointed to teach her chil- 
dren. 

III. Let the head ſervant of the family in- 
ſtruct all the reſt, and that every morning be- 
fore the maſter and miſtreſs are up. 

IV. The maſters and miſſes are to repeat a 
rule every day, with the examples, and every 
viſiting day be brought up to ſhew the company 
what fine memories they have. - 


V. They muſt go ten times through the book 


before they be allowed to aim at a pur. 
VI. They muſt every day of rheir lives repeat 


ſix ſynonimous words, or words like in found, 


before they be allowed to fit down to dinner. 

Such as, Aﬀent, Aſcent, Alter, Altar, 

| A laſs, Alas. A peer, Appear. 
Bark, Barque. Barbary, Barberry. 

They are to be all found in metre, moſt labo- 
riouſy compiled by the learned auther of the 
Engliſh Schoolmaſter, printed anno 1641, Lon- 
don edition, page 52. 

VII. If any eldeſt fon has not a capacity to 
attain to this ſcience, let him be diſinberited as 


non compos, and the eſtate yon to the next 
hopeful child. 


—Si quid noviſti rectius iſtis, 


Candidus i impertl ; ſi non, his utere mecum. Hor. 


If any man can better rules impart, 
PU give him leave to do't with all my heart. 
| e THE 
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OR THE |» 


The Logical Definition of PUNN1NG. 
P dicuntur, id ipſum quod ſunt, 
aliorum eſſe dicuntur, aut alio quovis modo, 
ad aliud referuntur. =. 
Puns, in their very nature and conſtitution, 
have a relation to ſomething elſe, or if they have 
not, any other reaſon why will ſerve as well. 


The Phyſi cal Definition of Punning, according to _ 


Cardan. 
PuNNING is an art of harmonious Snglieg u- 
pon words, which paſſing in at the ears, and fall. 


ing upon the diaphragma, excites a titillary mo- 


tion in thoſe parts, and this being conveyed by 
the animal ſpirits into the muſcles of the 3 
raiſes the cockles of the heart. 


% 


ment. Like Dr 
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The Moral Definition of Punning. 


PUNNING is a virtue that moſt effeually pro. 
motes the end of 800 fellowſhip, which is 
laughing. | 


N. B. I deſign to make the molt PO 
Punners in theſe kingdoms examples to the 
following rules. 


Rule 1. The Capital Rule. He khot Pun 
muſt have a head for it. That is, He mult be 
a man of letters, of a ſprightly and fine imagi. 
nation, whatever men may think of his judge- 
„ Who fiid, when a lad 
threw down his Cremona Raule with a friſk of 
her man tua, 


Mantua ve miſere nimium vieina Cremonæ 


Or, if you would have a more obvious reaſon, 
St Dennis never made a pun after his head was 
cut off. Vide Popiſh Leg. tom: 78. p 15000, 


Rule 2. The Rule of Forehead. He muſt 


have good aſſurance, like my Lord 

n in all companies. a 

Rule 3 The brazen Rule.” He muſt have 
better i like Brigadier ——, who faid, 
That as he was paſſing through the ſtreet, be 
made up to a country fellow, who had a hare 
* ſwinging on a ſtick over his ſhoulder, and gi. 
© ving it a ſhake, aſked him, Whether it was 
© his own hair or a periwig:“ whereas it is 2 
notorious Oxford jeſt. 

- Rule 5. The Rule of Tmpudence. He muſt 
have the beſt aſſurance, like Dr. ——, who al- 
"though I had in three fair combats 'worſted 
him, yet he had the nere * chaleuye 
me a fourth time. 


> | | Kale 


„ Who 
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Rule 5. Any perſon may pun b man's 


puns about half an hour after he has made 


them, as Dr —— and Mr frequently do. 

I remember one day I was in company with 
them, and upon Major ——'s ſaying, That he 
would leave me the gout for a legacy; 1 
made anſwer, and told the company, I é ſhould 
be ſorry to have. ſuch @ leg as be. They both 
ſnapped it up in their turns, and had as much 
zpplauſe fer the pur as I had. 


Rule 6. The. Rule of Pun 8 Pins Al 


puns made upon the word gun, are to be eſteem» 
ed as ſo much old gold. Ex. Gr. — 
Suppoſe two famous purſters, ſhould contend 


for the ſuperiority, and a man ſhould N ſay, 5 


This is a Carthaginian war. 

Oueſt, How, dir? | 

Anſ. Why Sir, ir is a Pam war. 

Rule 7. The -Socratick Rule is to inſtruct 
others by way of queſt ion and auſwer. 

O. Who was the firſt drawer? W. 

A. Potifer. | 

Q, Which is the ſeat of the ſpleen? 2 

A. The Hippe. 

Q., Who were the firſt e | 

A. The Cruſtumenians, D 
Q. Where did the firſt Hermophradites come 
from ? | 

A. Middle ſerx. | 
4 What ve.” of England- has the moſt 
doped | 
A. Barkſhire. 7 
by From whence came the firſt romblers ? 

From 8 omenſet. | 

G Who were the firſt tacetgagers of land ? ? 
A. The 3 of Cumberland. 


* 1 . What 
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What men in the world are the beſt ſol. 


diers? 
A. Your 80 bair'd men ; becauſe they al. 
ways carry their fire-locks upon their ſhoulders, 
. Why ſhould a man in debt be called a 
diver? 


A. Becauſe he is dipped over head and ears. 
Why are ladies of late years well n 


For hunting: 

A. Becauſe they come with a hoop and a 
hollow. _ 

-Q. Why are Preſbyterians, Independents, 

Quakers, &c.. ſaid to be vermin? 

A. Becauſe they are in- ſecis. 

Q. Where were the firſt breeches made, 

A. Ar Thiatyra. 

Who were the firſt goldfinders? 

Bs The Turditani. 

A. What part of the world is beſt to feed 
[Ft s in? | 

7 Lapland. 

Q. What prince in the world ſhould have a 
boar for his arms? 
A. The Duke of Tuſcany. 

Where do the beſt corn-cutters live? 

K At Leghorn. 
Q. Why are horſes with greaſe 1 in their heels 
the beſt racers? 
A. Becauſe their heels are given to run- 
ning : „ | 
What is the reaſon that rats and mice are 
ſo much afraid of baſs-violins and fiddles ? 

A. Becauſe they are ſtrung with cat- gut. 

8 If a lawyer is a F/hig, and pretends to be 

ry, or vice verſa why ſhould his gown be 

Arier off ? | 


A. Becauſe 


ea 


els 
un- 


are 


be 
be 
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A. Becauſe ke is guilty of Sham. party. 


How many animals are concerned in the 
formation of the Engliſh tongue. 

A. According to- Buck-anan; a great number, 
vi. cat-egorical, dog-matical, crow-nological, 
flea-botomy, fiſh:ognomy, ſquirril-ity, rat. ification, 
mouſe-olgeum, puſ-ilanimity, hare- editary, aſs- 
tronomy, fay-ograpby, ſtag-yrite, duck-tility. 

Where were the firſt hams made? | 

X. They were made in the temple of Jupiter 
Hammon, by the Hamadryades'; one of them (if 
we may depend upon Baker's chronicles) was 
ſent as a preſent to a gentleman m Ham ſhire, 
of the family of the Hamiltons, who immedi» 
ately ſent it to Ham-ton- Court, where it was 
hung up by a ſtring in the hall, by way of rari- 
ty, whence we have the Engliſh phraſe Ham. 


ſtrung. 


Thus did great Socrates improve the * 
By queſtions, uſeful ſince to all mankind; 
For when the purblind ſoul no farther faw 
Than length of noſe into dark nature's law, 
His method clear'd up all, enlarg'd the ſight, 
And ſo he taught his pupils with day-light.. 


Rule 8. The Rule of Interruption. Although 
the company be engaged in a diſcourſe of the 
moſt ſerious conſequence, it is, and may be law» 
ful to interrupt them with a pun. Ex. Gr. 

Suppoſe them poring over a problem of the 
mathematics, you may, without offence, aſk. 
them, How go ſquares with them? You may 
ſay too, That being too intent upon thoſe figures, 
they are become cycloeid, i. e. ſickly-eyed ; for 
01 2. which 
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which they are a pack of Logarithms, i i. e. loger. 
beads. Vide rule 34. 

"Rule g. The Rule of Riſs bility, A man muſt 
be the firſt that laughs at his own Pur ; as 
Martial adviſes. 


Dui ftudet alterius riſum captare lepore, 
Imprimis rium contrahat ipſe ſuum, 


He that would move another man to laughter, 
Maſt firſt begin, and t'other ſoon comes after, 


Aale 10. The Rule of Retaliation, obliges you, 


if a man makes fifty puns, to return all, or the 
moſt of them in the ſame kind. As for infance: 
Sir W ſent me a catalogue of Mrs Prudence's 
ſcholars, and delired my advice as to the ma. 
nagement of them. 


Miſs-Chief, the ringleaders 8 

M1ſs- Advice, that ſpoils her face with paint. 

. that does Wy thing ſhe is for. 
bid. 

Miſs- Application, who bas not done one . 
in her ſampler.. 

. Miſs-Belief, who cannot fay the creed yet. 

Mi- Call, a perfect Billingſgate, _ 

ue, that loſt her grandmother's 
needle. 
Mi i. Chance, that broke ber leg a-romping. 


Mifs-Guide, that led the young 191 into 


the dirt. 

Miſs-Laid, who leſt ber porringer of flower 
and milk where the cat got it. 

Miſi- Management, that let all her Rockings 
run out at the heels for want of darning. 


For 
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Fos which I ſent the following allet 5 
Maſter. Strole, to whip them. | 
Maſter-Workman, to dreſs them. 

Ma ſter-Ship, to rig them. 


Maſter-Ly, to excuſe them. | PW 


Maſter-Wort, to purge them. 
Maſter- Piece, to patch them. 
Maſter-Rey, to lock them up- 


Aro er to mortify em. 8 Py — 


If theſe can't keep your Iackes quiet; 
Pall down their courage with low diet.” | 
Perhaps, dear fir, you'll think it cruel, 
To feed *em on plain water- gruel; 
But take my word, the beſt of breeding, 
As it is plain, requires plain feeding. 


Vide Ros c oM. 
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Rule 11. The Rule of Robettbite You muſt : 


never let a 27 be loſt, but repeat, and comment 
upon it, till every one. in the company both 


hears and underſtands . Er. | 


Sir, F bare very good wine to give you; ex- 
cellent Pontack, which I „ pate, tick; but, 


fr, we muſt have a little pun-talk over it; > you 
take me, Sir, you, and you, and you too, Madam: 


—There is 9 upon Pontack, and pon. tic 


too, hey. 
Rule 12. The Elementary Rule. Keep to 


your elements, whether you have. fiſh, fowl,- or 


fleſh' for dinner. As for inſtance : 


Is not this fiſh. which Mr Pool ſent me ex- b 
treamly ſweet? I think it is main good, what ſay - 
you? O my /oal, I never taſted better; and T 
think it ought to take place of any that ſwims. F 


1 4 Though 4 


* 
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Though you may carp at me for Ciying 0, T can 
aſſure you that both Dr Sprat and Dr Whalley 
are of my mind. 

This is an excelent fowl, and a fit diſh for 
 High-fliers; pray, Sir, what is your o- pinion of 
this wing, as for the leg the cook ought to be 
clapper- clau'd for not roaſting it enough. But, 
now I think on't, why ſhould this be called the 
Bird of Bacchus? 

A. Becauſe it was dreſſed by your drunken 
cook. Not at all. You miſtake the matter; 
Pray is it not a grape-lover ? i. e. grey plover, 

Are you for any of this mutton, fir ? If not, I 
can tell you, that you ought to be lambaſied ; for 
you muſt know that I have the beſt in the 
country. My ſheep bear away the bell, and 1 
can aſſure you that in all weazthers I can treat m 
friends with as good mutton as this: He that 
cannot make a meal of it, ought to have It Tam. 
med down his throat. 

Rule 13. The Rule of Retroſpeckion. By this 
you may recall a diſcourſe that has been paſt 
two hours, and introduce it thus— 

Sir, as you were ſaying two hours ago— Von 
bought thoſe ſtockings in Fales; I believe it, 

"ur they ſeem to be Well. choſe, i. e. N. elſh- 

ofe. 

Sir, you were ſaying, if I miſtake not, an hour 
or two ago—T hat ſoldiers have the ſpeedieſt 
Juſtice. I agree with you in that For they are 
never without red- dreſs. 

Rule 14. The Rule of Tranſition : Which will 
ſerve to introduce any thing that has the moſt 


remote relation to the ſubject you are * 
* Er. 


If 
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If a man puns upon a fable, you may pun upon 
a corn field, a meadow, a horſe park, a ſmith or 


faddler's ſhop. Ex. Gr. | 


One ſays, his horſes are gone to rack Then 
you anſwer—I would turn oaz the raſcal that 
looks after them. Hay, Sir! don't you think I 
am right; I would ſtrike while the iron is hot; 
and pummel the dog to ſome purpoſe. 

Rule 15, The Rule of Alienation; which 
obliges you when people are diſputing hotly 
upon a ſubject, to pitch upon that word which 
gives the greateſt diſturbance, and to make a pun 
upon it. This has not only occaſioned peace in 
private companies, but has put a ſtop 1o hot 
wranglings in parliamentæ and convocations, which 
otherwiſe would not fo ſoon come to a reſolution. 
For as Horace ſays, ridiculum acri, &c. and ver 


often it is found fo. | | 


Sir. once in parliament brought in a Bill 
which wanted ſome amendment ; which being 
denied him by the Houſe, he frequently repeated 


that he zhirſted to mend his bill; upon which a 


worthy member got up, and ſaid, Mr Speaker, I 
humbly move, ſince that member thir/ts ſo very 
much, that he may be allowed to mend his draught, 
This put the hoyſe into ſuch a good humour, that 
his petition was granted. 09 .. > 
| Rule 16. The Rule of Analogy, is when two 
perſons pun upon different ſubjects, after the 
ſame manner; as, ſays one, I went to my /hoe- 
maker's to-day for a pair of ſhoes, which I be. 
ſpoke a month ago, and when all came to all, 
the dog briſtles up to me with a thouſand ex- 


cuſes, that IT thought there would never be an 


end of his diſcourſe : But upon my calling him 
a raſcal, he began to wax warm, and had the 


impudence, 
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impudence to bid me vamp off, for he had not 
leiſure now to talk to me, becauſe he was going 
to dinner, which vexed me indeed to the ver) 

foal; upon this I jumped out of his ſhow in a 
great rage, and wiſhed that the next bit he eat 

might be his lat. 

Says another, I went to a \ carmer's os: owed 
me ſome. money, and what do you think, but 
the pitiful fellow was fleſhed at it, inſomuch 
that forſooth he could not hide his reſentment, 
but told me, that it was enough to ſet a man 
horn mad to be dunned ſo early in a morning. 

And as for his part, he would curry favour no 


longer with me, let me do my worſt. Thus the 


unmannerly cur. barked at me, &c. 

Rule 17. The Sophiſticated Rule, is fixing upon 
a man a ſaying which he never ſpoke, and 
making a pun upon it; as, &, ſir, ſince you ſay 
he was born in Bark-ſhire, 1 fey 4 10 is a fon of a 
buch. | 

Rule 17. The Rule af Train," is a 0 of 


_ introducing puns which we. have mg be. | 


fore. Ex. Gr. 


By talking of Triuelack 1 the e gu: . bib very 
name will provoke ſome perſon in the company 


to un. Then you proceed — Sir, Lſinell powder, 


but you are plaguy weak in your main ſpring for 
punning ; I would adviſe you to get a better 


ſtock; be fore you pretend to let off, though yon 


may think yourſelf prime in this art, you are 


much miſtaken, for a very young beginner may 
be a 2natch for you: Ay, ſir, you may cock and 


look big, but 2. pan my word 1 take you to be 
no more than a flaſh, and Mrs Skin- Hint my 
neighbour ſhall p72 with you for a piſtole if I 


Rule 


do not loſe my aim, &c. 


* 


Rule 19. The Rule of Challenge. As for in- 


ſtance, when you have conned over in your mind 


z chain of puns, you ſurprize the beſt punner in 
company, after this manner—Say fau-pit if you | 


dare. 


the author of it, as Dr ſerved Captain 
who was told how a ſlater working at his houſe 


fell through all the-rafters, from top to bottom, 


and that upon this accident he ſaid, He /oved 10 
ſee a man go cleverly through his work. That 
is mine by ——, ſaid the doctor. . 

Rule 21. The Rule of Concatenation, is making 


a ſtring of puns as faſt as you can, that no body 


elſe can put in a word ?cill you have exhauſted 
the ſubject. Ex. Gr. Ho Ws ae, 

There was one John Appleby a gardiner, fell 
in love with one Mrs Curran, for her cherry 
cheeks and her lily white hand, and ſoon after 
he got her conſent to graft upon her ſock ; Mr 


Link the parſon was ſent, 5 joined the lov- 


ing pair together; Mr Rowintree and Mr Holy- 
oak were brides-men: The company were, my 
lady Joan Keel who came a mile a-foot to com- 
pliment them, and her maid Sally, remarkable 
for her carrots that rid upon a cheſtnut. There 
was Dr Burrage too, a conſtant medlar in other 
people's affairs: He was lately im. peached for 


murdering Don Quick ſet. Mrs Lettice Skerrit 
and Mrs Roſe-merry were the bride-maids ; the 


latter ſung a ſong to oblige the company, which 
an arch wag called a funeral dirge; but, not- 
withſtanding this, our friend John began to thrive 


upon matrimony like a iwis in a buſh + I forgot 
to tell you that the taylor had fo much cabbage 
EE | out 


Rule 20. The Sanguine Rule, allows you to 
ſwear a man out of his pun, and prove yourſelf 
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out of the wedding-ſuit, there was none at all 

for ſupper. 0 3H 

' Rule 22. The Rule of Inoculating, is when a 

perſon makes an excellent pun, and you imme. 
diately fix another upon it, as Dean one 

day ſaid to a gentleman, who had a very little 

bob wig ; Sir, the dam of your wig is a whilker, 


ver ſi 
to Ot 
vers 


upon which I came in very apropos, and ſaid, 1 


Sir, that cannot be, for it is but an ear-wig 

Rule 23. The Rule of Deſertion allows you to 
bring a man into a pun, and leave him to work it 
out; as, ſuppoſe you ſhould hear a man ſay the 
incomparable - Then you proceed, in—com—in- 
com par —par—rabe—rable So let the other 
make his beſt of it. 0 

Rule 24. The Salick Rnle is a pretence to a 
jumping of wits : That is, when a man has made 
a good pun, the other ſwears with a pur he was. 
Juſt coming out with it. N 

One night I remember Mr ſerved Dr 
Jo. The former ſaying over a bottle, Will, I am 
for my miſtreſs pere; how fo, ſays Tom? Why, 
I uam for Wine-if-red. By this crooked * ſlick, 
faid Tom, I was coming out with it. 

Rule 25. The Etymological Rule, is when a 
man hunts a pun through every letter and (yl- 
lable of a word; as for example, I am aſked 
what. is the beſt word to ſpend an evening with ? 
1 anſwer, potatoes. — For there is PO - pot 
Potat— potato, and the reverſe ſotatop. 

Rule 26. The Rule of Mortification, is when a 
man has got the thanks and laugh of a company 
for a good pun, an enemy to the art ſwears he 
read it in Cambridge Jeſ/ts. This is ſuch an in- 


9: Can-a-wry——z, e. Canary. ö 


verſion 


on 


verſion of it, tbat think I may be allowed 
to make examples of theſe kind of people i in 
verſe. 


Thus a that adore the lack, 

Againſt bright Cynthia howl and bark ; 
Altho' the regent of the night, 
Like us is gay with +orrow'd light. 


Rule 27. The Profeſſionary Rule, is to frame 
a ſtory, and ſwear you were preſent at an event 
where every man talked in his own calling. Ex. 
Gr. 


Major ſwears he was preſent at the ſeiz- 


ing of a pick-pocket by a great rabble in Smith. | 
field ; and-that he heard a ; 


Taylor ſay, [end the dog to hell; 
The cook, let me at him, ll 52 fle him; 


The joiner, tis plain the dog was caught i in the 


fact, T /aw him; 
The black ith, he's a fine ſpark indeed ; 
The butcher, knock down the 8 cur; 
The lazier, make the light 
im ; 
The bookſeller, bind him over ; 
The ſaddler, pummel him; 
The farmer, thraſh the dog; 
A popiſh prieſt going by, In make the devil 
fly out of him. | 


Rule 28. The Brazen-head Rule, is when a 
punſter ſtands his ground againſt a whole com- 
pany, though there is not one to ſide with him, 
to the utter deſtruction of all converſation but 
his own——As for inſtance, ſays one, I hate a 
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pun—then he—When a pun is meant, is it 2 
puniſhment ? Deux take your quibbling.—A. Sir, 
T will not beat you an ace; cinque me if I do; 
and ll make you know that I dm a ſize above 
you, —This fellow cannot talk out of his element, 
To divert you was all I meant. 

Rule 29. The Hypothetick Rule, is when you 
ſuppoſe things hardly conſiſtent to be united for 
the ſake of a pun As for inſtance, ſuppoſe a 
perſon in the pillory had received a full dif. 

charge of eggs upon every part of his face but 
the handle of it, why would he make the longeſt 
verſes in the world ? 


A. Verſus Ale xandrinos, i. e. All eggs and 


dry noſe. 1 
Rule 30. The Rule of Naturalization is, that 
punning is free of all languages às for the 
Latin Romanos, you may ſay Roman noſe—Teme- 
raria, Tom where are you ; Oxonie proſpectus, 
Pox on you, pray ſpeak to us. For the French, 
quelque choſe, you may ſay in Enpliſh, ki. k ſhoes, 
When one lays of a thief, wiſh he was zranſ. 
ported. A. He is already ſur-enough, ; 
Dr — mace an excellent advantage of this 
rule one night; when a certain peeviſh gentle- 
man in his company had loſt his /pedacles, he 
bid him have a good heart, for if it continued 
Training all night, he would find them in the myrn:- 
ing. Pray how fo? Why ſir, : | 


Node pluit t ota, redeunt ſpeQacula mane, 
Rule 31. The Rule of Random. When a man 


ſpeaks any thing that comes uppermoſt, and ſome 
good pun finder diſcovers what he never meant 
in it, then he is to ſay, you have -hit it“ As 
L A. 


il 


an 
Ne 
nt. 


As 
jor 


wxjor —— did; com öl eg chat he Raid! at 
home by reaſon of an ue in hir leg, which: was 
juſt begioning o vun. Was anf ered by Mr 
vonder "that 40u ſhould be confined whe 
have uch running legs - he major eplie d, You 
have hit it, for I meaned that. 

Rule 32. The Rule of Scandal. Never to ſpeak 
well of another panties. Er Grit! : 

Who he 1. Lord fir, he has 1 not ; ſenſe enough 0 
play at erambo., + 

He does not know the meaning of Agar | 
words. | 

He never riſes 2 high as a conundrum, or a 
carrywhitchit. 

Rule 33, The Rule of Catch, is ack you her 
a man conning a Pur ſoftly to himfelt, to whip 
it out of his month, and paſs it WT the com- 
pany for your own. As for inſtance: 

Muſtard happened to be nr e in a com- 
pany where 1 was, and a gentleman, with bis 
eyes fixed upon the cieling, was at mu - eu, 
ſmapi—ſnap cye—bite 106. One in CON: pe 54 
over bearing him, hit him ut ſnapped it up and 
faid, muſtard is the ſtonteſl ſeed in te wor id, Ju: 
it takes the greateſt men by the noſe. _ 

Rule 4. The Golden Rule allows you to 
change one ſvilable for another; by this ou 
may either lop off, inſert, or add to a ne Ex. 


G7 a6. | | ? 
Chemie Kirk. | 
Fo or 1 Bangor, Clangor. 
5 Preſbyter.— Has liter, &c. 


This rule is of ſuch conſequence, that a man 
was once tried for his life by it. The caſe was 
thus: A cgrtain man was brought before a judge 
of "ſize for murder; his lordthip aſked his name, 
K * | ard 
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and being anſwered Spillman, the judge aid, 
Take away Sp and his name is Ill. man, put K t 
it and it is Kill-man ; away with him jailor, hit 
very name has hanged him.—This 34th rule on 
this occaſion became a rule of court, and was ſo 
well liked, that a juſtice of peace, who ſhall be 
nameleſs, applied every tittle of it to a man 
brought to him upon the ſame account, after 
this manner: © Come ſir, I conjure you, as I am 
© one of his majeſty*s juſtices of the peace, to tell 
ene your name.—A, My name, an't pleaſe you, 
is Walſon.— O ho, fir ! Watſon ! mighty 
well. Take away Sp from it, and it is IIl-man, 
© and put K to it and it is Kill-wan ; away with 
© him conſtable, his very name will hang him.” 
Let us now conſider a neu caſe ; as for inſtance, 
the church of England as by law eſtabliſhed. Put 
a f before it and it is te/t-ab/iſhed, take away the 
zeſt and put in o, and it is a-boliſhed. | 
How much was the late ingenions author of 
Parſon Alberoni obliged to it, in that very na- 
tural ſtory which he framed concerning the 
preacher ; where he tells you one of the congre- 
gation called the miniſter an humbaſſandar for 
an ambaſſador. | 8 
Give me leave, courteous reader, to recommend 
to your peruſal and practice this moſt excellent 
rule, which is of ſuch univerſal uſe and advan- 
tage to the learned world, that the moſt valuable 
diſcoveries, both as to antiquities and etymolo. 
gies, are made by it; nay farther, 1 will venture 
to ſay, that all words which are introduced to 
enrich and make a language copious, beautiful, 


and harmonious, ariſe chiefly from this rule.—' 


Let any man but conſult Bentley's Horace, and 
he will ſee what uſeful diſcoveries that very 
| ” learned 


70 


his 


{0 


lan 
ter 


ell 


ith 
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learned gentleman has made by the help of this 
rule; for indeed poor Horace would have lain 
under the eternal reproach of making a fox eat 
oats, had not the learned doctor, with great 


judgment and penetration, found out rnitedula to 
be a blunder of the librarians for vu/pecula ; 


which nitedula the doctor fays ſignifies a graſs. 


moule, and this clears up the whole matter, be- 


cauſe it makes the ſtory hang well together :— 
For all the world knows that weazels have a 
moſt tender regard and affection to graſs-mice, 
whereas they hate foxes as they do fire-brands. 


In ſhort all various lections are to be attributed 


to this rule, ſo.are all the Greek dialects, elſe Ho- 
mer would have wanted the ſonorous beauty of 
his Oio's, But the greateſt and beſt - of 
this rule, without diſpute, were the Dorians, 
who made nothing of ſaying Tin for Soi, Tenos 
for Ekeinos, Suriſdomes for Surizomen, &c. 
From this too we have our Quaſi's in Lexi- 
cons, Was it not by the 34th rule that the Sa- 
maritan, Chaldee, Athiopic, Syriack, Arabick, 
and Perſian languages were formed from the 
original Hebrew; for which I appeal to the Poly- 
glot? And, among our modern languages, are 
not the Italian, Spaniſh, Portugueſe, and French 
derived and formed from the Latin by the ſame 
power? How much poets have been obliged to 
it we need no further proof than the figures, 


protheſis, epentheſi is, apocope, paragoge, and elip- 


/ic. Which trimming and fitting of words to 


make them more agreeable to our ears, Dionyſius 


Halicarnaſſenſis, has taken notice of in his book 
De compoſitione vocum ; where he pleaſantly 
compares, your polite reformers of words to 


maſons with hammers, who break off rugged 
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388 THE ART o r- 
corners of tones, that they may become more 
even and firm in their places. 

But, after all, give me leave to lament, that 1 
cannot have the honour of being the ſole inven. 
tor of this incomparable rule: Though I ſolemn. 
ty proteſt, upon the word of an author (if an 
author may have credit), that I never had the 
tcaft hint towards it, any more than theſjladies 
letters and young childrens pronunciation, till a 
year. after I had propoſed this rule to Dr — 
who was an excellent judge of the advantage it 
might be to the public; when to my great ſur. 
Prize, tumbling over the third tome of Alſtedius, 
p. 71. right loath to believe my eyes, I met with 
the following. paſſage: 

g 6c Ambigua multum faciunt ad hanc rem, cu- 
juſmodi exempla plurima reperiuntur apud 
Plaudum, qui in ambiguis crebro ludit. Joci 
© captantur ex permutatione ſyllabarum & vo- 
eum, ut pro Decretum, Diſcretum; pro Me. 
* dicus, Nendicus et Merdicus; pro Polycarpus, 
Poly eopros; item ex ſyllabarum ellipſi, ut ait 
Althuſius, cap. 3. civil. converſ. Pro Caſimi- 
rus, Iruſ. pro Marcus, Arcus; pro Vinoſus, O- 
„ ſus; pro ſacerdotium, Otium ; fic, additione 
liter, pro Urbanus, Turbanus.— Which ex 
actly corre ſponded to every branch and circum- 
ſtance of my rule. Then indeed I could not 
avoid breaking out into the following exclama- 
tions, and that after a moſt pathetic manner: 

* Wreiched Tom Pun-ſibi! wretched indeed! 
Are all thy nocturnal lucubrations come to 
this? Muſt another, for being a hundred years 
before thee in the world, run away with the 

glory of thy own invention, *Tis true he 


muſt. Happy Miſredius r that I — 
a ve 


have ſtood me in Al ftead ; upon conſulting 
« thy method of joking AlPs tedious to me 


4 
( 
( 


( 
LU 
( 
( 


LRHY 


to 


now, ſince thou haſt robbed me of that honour, 
which would have ſet me above all writers of 
the preſent PA And why not happy Tom 
Pun-ſibi 2 did we not jump together like true 
wits, But alas! thou art on the ſafeſt fide of 


the buſh; my credit being liable to the ſuſpi- 


cion of the world, becauſe you wrote before 
me. IJll-natured critics, in ſpite of all my pro- 
reſtations, will condemn me right or wrong for 
a Plagiary. Henceforward never write any 
thing of thy own. but pillage and treſpaſs upon 
all that ever wrote before thee ; ſearch among 
duſt and moths tor things new to the learned, 


Farewell ſtudy; from this moment I abandon. 


thee; for wherever I can get a paragraph 
upon any ſubject whatſoever, ready done to 
my hand, my head ſhall have no farther 
trouble than to fee it fairly tranſcribed.” 
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V HOE'ER be be that to a Taſte aſpires, „ | 
Let him read this, and be what he deſires... — 
In men and manners vers'd, from life 1 write | 
Not what was once but what! is now polite. 
Thoſe who of courtly France bave made the tour, 
can ſcarce our Engliſh aukwardneſ endure ; 
But honeſt men who never were abroad, "* 
Like England only, and its Taſte applaud. 
Strife ſtill ſubſiſts, which yields the better gout ; 5 
Books or the world, the many or the few. 


True Taſte to me is by this rouchſtone known, 
That's always beſt that's neareſt to my own. 
To ſhew that my pretenſions are not vain, 
My father was a play*r in Drury-laue. | . | 
Pears and piſtachio-nuts my mother ſold, | | : 
He a dramatic poet, ſhe a ſcold. | I 
His tragic muſe could counteſſes affright,. 


Her wit in boxes was my lord's delight, f 
| 7 : " 'S - 
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No mercenary prieſt e'er join'd their bands, 
Uncramp'd by wedlock's unpoetic bands. 
Laws my Pindaric parents matter'd not, 

So I was tragi-comically got. 5 
My infant tears a ſort of meaſure kept, 

1 ſquall'd in diſtichs, and in triplets wept. 
No youth did I in education waſte, 

Happy in an hereditary Taſte. 


Writing neb er cramp'd the ſinews of my nd 


Nor barb'rous birch e' er bruſh*d my brawny bum, 
My guts ne*er ſuffer'd from a college cook, 
My name ne'er enter'd in a buttery- book. 
Grammar in vain the ſons of Priſcian teach, 
Good parts are better than eight parts of ſpeech. 
Since theſe declin'd, thoſe undeclin'd they call, 
IT thank my ſtars, that I declin'd 'em all, 
To Greek or Latin tongues without pretence, 
I truſt to mother wit, and father ſenſe. 
Nature's my guide, all ſciences I ſcorn, 

Pains I abhor, I Was a poet born. | 


Yet is my gout for criticiſm . 
I've got ſome French, and know a little Dutch. 
Huge commentators grace my learned ſhelves, 


Notes upon books out · do the books themſelves. 
Critics indeed are valuable men, 


But hyper-critics are as good again, 


Tho' 


1. 
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ho Blackmore's works my ſoul with raptures fill, * 


With notes by Bentley they'd be better ſtill. 
The boghouſe-miſcellany's well deſigned, 

To eaſe the body, and improve the mind. 
Serift's whims and jokes for my reſentment call, 
For he diſpleaſes me, that pleaſes all. 

Verſe without rhime TI never could endure, 
Uncouth in numbers, and 'in ſenſe obſcure. 

To him as nature, when he ceas'd to ſee, 
Milton's an univerſal blank to mm. 
Confirm'd and ſettled by the nation's voice, 


Rbime is the poer's pride, and people's choice, 


Always upheld by national nner, 
Of market, univerſity, and court: 


Thomſon, write blank: but know that for het | 


reaſon, } N 
Theſe lines ſhall live, when hls are out of 8 
Rhime binds and beautifies the poet's lays, 


As London ladies owe their ſhape to ſtays. 


Had Cibber's ſelf the Careleſs Huſband wrote, 
He for the Laurel neer had had my vote: 
But for his epilogues and other plays, 


| He thoroughly deſerves the modern bays. 


It pleaſes me, that Pope unlaurelPd goes, 
While Cibber wears the * for Keen 
1 


80 
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80. Britain's monarch once uncover'd fat, 
While Braga bully'd in a broad-brimm'd hat, 


_Long live old Curl! bs ne er to publiſt fears 
The "ſpeeches, verſes, and laſt wills of peers, 
How oft has he a public ſpirit ſhown, 

And pleay'd our ears regardleſs of his own? 
But to give merit due, though Curbs the fame, 
Are not his brother-bookſellers the fame? ? 

Can ſtatutes keep the Britiſh preſs in awe, 
While that ſells beſt, that's moſt againft the law? 


Lives of dead play'rs my leiſure hours beguile, 
And ſeſſions- papers tragedize my ſlile. | 
»Tis charming reading in Ophelia? $ life, | 
So oft a mother, and not once a wife: 

She could with juſt propriety behave, 
Akve with peers, with monarchs in her grave: 
Her lot bow oft have envious harlots wept, 
By e bury?d, and by — kept? 


a improve in morals Mandeville I read, 
And Tyndal's ſcruples are my ſettled creed, 
1 travelPdearly, and 1 ſoon ſaw tbrougli 


Religion all, &er I was twenty-two. 

Shame, pain, or poverty ſhall T endure, 

; When reyes or opium can my eaſe procure:! ? 
When 


at, 


le, 


LE 


en 


When as gone, and I no debts can pay, 
Self- murder is an honourable way. 

As Paſaran directs I'd end my life, 5 
And kill myſelf, my daughter, and my wife. 
Burn but that Bible which the par ſon quotes, 


And men of ſpirit all ſhall cut their throats, 5 


But not to uritihg 1 data my pen, 8 : n 
I have a taſte for buildings, muſic, men. | 


Young travelPd coxcombs_ , mighty knowledge | 


boaſt, Thar 
With Cuperficial ſmatterings at moſt. 
Not ſo my mind, unſatisfied with hints, 
Knows more than Budgel writes,or Roberts prints. 
I know the town, all houſes I have ſeen, 
From High- park corner down to Bednal. green. 
Sure wretched Wren was want ” brivgling | 

Jones, Yo TY 
To murder mortar, and disfigure 80 1 
Who in Whitehall can ſymmetry diſcern ? 
I reckon Covent-garden church a barn, _ 
Nor hate I leſs thy vile Cathedral, Paul! 
The choir's too big, the cupola's too ſmall : | 
Subſtantial walls and heavy roofs I like, 
Tis Vanburgh's ſtructures that my fancy firike : : 
Such noble ruins evry pile would make, 
I wiſh IE tumble for the proſpects fake, 

1 | * 1 To 
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To lofty Chelſea or to Greenwich dome, 
Soldiers and ſailors all are welcom'd home. | 


Her poor to palaces Britannia brings, 


St James's hoſpital may ſerve for kings. 


Building ſo happily I underſtand, 
That for one honſe I'd mortgage all my land. 


Dorick, Tonic, ſhall not there he found, 
But it ſhall coſt me threeſcore thouſand pound. 


From -out my honeſt workmen, Pl ſelect 


A bricklay'r, and proclaim him architect; 


Firſt bid him build me a ſtupendous dome, 
Which having finiſh'd, we ſet out for Rome ; 
Take a week's view ef Venice and the Brent, 
Stare round, ſee nothing, and come home con- 
tent. 


Il have my villa too, a ſweet abode, 


Its ſituation ſhall be London road: 
Pots o'er the door I'Il place like cit's balconies, 


Which * Bentley calls the gardens of Adonis. 


A 


_PIl have my 3 in the faſhion too, 
For what is beautiful that is not new? 


Fair four- legg'd temples, theatres that vie 


With all the angles of a Chriſtmas-pye. 


* Bentley's Milton, Book 9. ver. 439. 


* 
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Does it not merit the beholder's praiſe, 

What's bigh to ſink, and what is low to raiſe? 

Slopes ſhall alcend. where once a green-houſe- 

ſtood, 

And in my horſe · pond I will l a wood. 

Let miſers dread the hoarded gold to waſte ;: 
Expence and alteration ſhew a Ta/te. 


In curious paintings Pm exceeding nice, 
And know their ſeveral beauties by their 9 
Auctions and ſales 1 conſtantly attend, 
But chuſe my pictures by a ſkil ful friend. | 
Originals and copies much the ſame, * , 


The pictures value i is the painter”s name. | ." 


My taſte in ſonltwrs nn my choice is loads, 
I buy no ſtatues that are not obſcene, _ | | 
In ſpite of. Aroñſon and ancient Rome,. 2 
Sir Cloudeſly ShovePs is my fav'rite tomb. 
How oft have I with admiration ſtood, 
To view ſome city-magiſtrate in wood! ] 
T gaze with pleaſure on a lord may'r's head, ; 
Caſt with propriety in gilded lead. | 
Oh could I view, through London as I paſs, 
Some broad Sir Balaam in Corinthian braſs ! 
High on a pedeſtal, ye freemen, place | 
His magiſterial paunch and griping face; 
ed i: Letter'd:. 


Loetter'd and gilt, let him adorn Cheapſide, 
Aud grant the tradeſman what a king's deny'd. 

50 Old coins and medals I collect, tis true, 
Sir Andrew has em, and I'll have 'em too. 
But among friends, if I the truth might ſpeak, 
T like the modern, and deſpiſe th? antique. 
Tho' in the draw'rs of my japan bureau, 
To Lady Gripeall I the Cæſars ſhew ; 

Tis equal to ber ladyſhip or me, 
A copper Otho, or a Scotch baube. 


Without Italian, or without an ear, c 
To Bononcini's muſic I adhere : 
Muſic has charms to ſooth a ſavage beaſt, 
And therefore proper at a ſheriff*s feaſt, 
My ſoul has oft a ſecret pleaſure found, 
In the harmonious bagpipe's lof;; Hund. 
Bagpipes for men, ſhrill German-flutes for boys, 
I'm Engliſh born, and love a grumbling noiſe. 
The ſtage ſhould yield the ſolemn organ's note, 
And ſcripture tremble in the eunuch's throat. 
Let Seneſino ſing what David: writ, 
And Hallelujahs charm the pious pit. 
Eager in throngs the town to Heſter came, | 
And Oratorio was a lucky name. 


1 hou 


bo 

TASTE: 40 
Thou; Heideggre! the Engliſh taſte haſt found, 
And rul'ſt che mob of quality with ſound. 

In- Lent, if maſquerades diſpleaſe the town, 
Call em- ridottoes, and they*ll ſtill go down - 
Go on, prince Phyz! to pleaſe the Britiſh nation, 
Call thy next maſquerade a Convocation. 


Bears, lions wolves; od clophante'! I breed, Y 
And Philoſophical Tranſactions read. © 


Next lodge I'Il be free-maſon ; 5 noting tefs, , 
Unleſs I rr to be F. R. S. 


1 have a W _ (as yet) two ears, , g 

Fit company for Porters, or for- Peers. 
Of ev'ry uſeful knowledge I've a ſhare, a vo | 

But my top talent. is a bill of fare. 25 | J 

Sirloing and rumps of beef offend. my eyes, 

Pleas'd with frogs fricaſſee'd, and coxcomb. pies- 

Diſhes I chuſe though little, yet genteel, 

Suails the firſt courſe, and peepers crown — as : 

meal. 


* ' 


Pigs heads with hair on 5 my Caney pleaſe x 
I love young colly-flow'rs if ſtew'd in cheeſe, 7 
And give ten guineas for a pint of peas. J: 
No tattling ſervants to my table come, 


_ Grace is Silence, and my waiter Dumb. 


Bier. 
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Queer country-puts extol Queen Bels's reign, Al 


And of loſt boſpitality complain, In 
Say thou, that do'ſt thy father's table praiſe, I As 
Was there mahogany in former days? a 

Oh! could a Britiſh Barony be ſold ? A 
I would bright honour buy with dazling gold, Pn 
Could I the privilege of peer procure, W 
The rich I'd bully, and opprefs the poor. I \ 
To give is wrong, but it is wronger ſtill, Ar 
On any terins to pay a tradeſman's bill, Sh 
I'd make the infolent mechanics ſtay, O 
And keep my ready-· money all for play. In 
Yd try if any pleaſure could be found, II 


In toſſing up for twenty thouſand pound. D 
Had I whole counties, I to White's would go, A 
And ſtake lands, woods, and rivers, at a throw, I 
But ſhould I meet with an unlucky ran, T 
. And at a throw be glorioufly undone ; A 
My debts of honour I'd diſcharge the firſt, 
Let all my lawful creditors be curſt : 

My title would preſerve me from arreſt, 


And ſeizing hired horſes is a jeſt. 

I'd walk the mornings with an oaken ſtick, 

W ith gloves and hat, like my own footman, 
Dick. | 


A 
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A footman I would be, in outward ſhow, 
In ſenſe and education, truly ſo. 


As for my head, it ſhould ambiguous wear 


At once a periwiz, and its own hair, 

My hair I'd powder in the women's way, 

And dreſs, and talk of dreſſing, more than they. 
In pleaſe the maids of honour, if I can; 
Without black-velvet breeches, what is man ? 

I will my fkill in button-holes diſplay, 

And brag how oft I ſhift me ev'ry day. 

Shall I wear cloaths in aukward England made? 
Or ſweat in cloth, to help the woollen trade? 
In French embroid'ry and in Flanders lace 

PI ſpend the income of a treaſurer's place. 
Deard's bill for baubles ſhall to thouſands mount, 
And Pd out-d?mond ev'n the DYmond Count: 
I would convince the world by taudry cloaths, 
That belles are leſs effeminate than beaux, 
And Dr Lamb ſhould pare my lordſhip's toes. 


To boon companions I my time would give, 
With players, pimps, and paraſites Pd live. 
I would with jockeys from Newmarket dine, 
And to rough-riders give my choiceſt wine. 
I would careſs ſome ſtableman of note, 
And imitate his language, and his coat; 


— — — — — ny. 
-— _— — 
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My evenings all I would with ſharpers ſpend; 
And make the thief-catcher my boſom friend. 
In Fig the prize- fighter by day delight, 

And ſup with Colly Cibber ev'ry night. 


Should II perchance be faſhionably ill, 
I'd ſend for Miſaubin, and take his pill; . 
1 ſhould. abhor, though i in.the utmoſt need, 
Arbuthnot, Hollins, Wigan, Lee, or . 
But if I found that I grew worſe and worſe, 
Id turn off Miſaubin, and take a nurſe. 
How oft, when eminent phyſicians. fail, 
Do good. old. women's remedies TY 
When beauty's gone, and Chloe's - ae with 
years, | 
Eyes ſhe can couch, or ſhe can. n Gala ears. 
| Of graduates 1 diſlike, the learned rout, 
And chuſe a female doctor ſor the gout. 


Thus would J live, with no dull pedants cursd, 
Sure, of all blockheads, ſcholars are the worſt. 
Back to your univerſities, ye fools! 


And dangle arguments on ſtrings i in ſehools: 
Thoſe ſchools which univerſities they call, 

. Twere well for England were there x none at all, 
With eaſe that loſs the nation might ſuſtain, , 


ere by Goodman's Fields and Drurylane. 
Oxford 
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Oxford and Cambridge are not worth one farth- 


al ing, | 
Compar'd to Haymarket, 1 Covent- garden: 
Quit thoſe, ye Britiſh youth, and ſollow theſe, 


Turn players all, and take your *ſquires degrees. : 


Boaſt not your incomes now, as heretofore, 
Ye book-learn'd ſeats ! the theatres have more : 
Ye ſtiff.rumpꝰd heads of colleges be comb, 
A ſinging eunuch gets a larger ſim. 
Have ſome of you three hundred by rhe year, 
Booth, Rich, and Cibber, twice three thouſand 
clear. | | p | 
should Oxford to her ſiſter Cambridge join, 
h A year's rack- rent, and arbitrary fine: 
16 hence not one winter's charge would be de- 
fray'd, | 
For playhouſe, opera, ball, and maſquerade. 
Glad T congratulate the judging age, 
The players. are the world, the world the 
3 | 


Tama politician too, and hate 
Of any party, miniſters of ſtate : | 
I'm for an act, that he, who ſev'n whole years 


Has ſerv'd his king and country, loſe his ears. 
| 55 Thus 


3 
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| Thus from my birth Pm qualified, you find, 
To give the laws of Taſte to human kind. 

Mine are the gallant ſchemes of politeſſe, 

For books, and buildings, politics, and dreſs. 

This is true Taſte, and whoſo likes it not, 

Is blockhead, coxcomb, puppy, fool, and ſot. rom 
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F eer in thy fight IT found favour, Apollo, xc. 
Defend me from all the diſaſbers which fol- Aro: 
low : | 3 
From the knaves aud the fools, and the fops o My 
| the time, | _ Bro 
From the drudges in proſe, and the triflers in HAnc 
_ rhyme; Miro: 
From the patch-work aud toils of the royal ſack« 
| bibber, = | Fro 
"Thoſe dead birth-day odes, and the farces of 
CISBER: 5 


From ſervile attendance on men in high places ſpp 


Their worſhips, and honours, and Os, and WFrc 


graces; An 

From long dedications to patrons unworthy, Fre 

Who hear and receive, but will do nothing for Tl 
thee; 


From 
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, from buſy back-biters, and tatlers and carpers, | 
and ſcurvy acquaintance of fidlers and ſharpers: 
from old politicians, and coffee-houſe lectures: 
The dreams of a chymiſt, and ſchemes of projec, 
tors: 1 
tom the fears of a Jail, and the 9 of a pen- 
ſion, 
x. Irne tricks of a gameſter, and oaths of an enſign: 
From ſhallow 'free-thinkers in taverns diſputing, 
| {Nor ever confuted, nor ever confuting: 
from the couſtant good fare of another man's 
board, 
My lady” s broad hints, and the jeſts of my lord: 


from hearing old chymiſts prelecting de b 
in and reading of Dutch commentators in folio: 
From waiting, like Ga v, whole years at White⸗ 

ek hall: 
From the pride of gay wits, and the envy of 
of fall: 

rom being careſs'd to be left in the lurch: 
The tool of a party, in ſtate or in church: 
From dull thinking blockheads as ſober as Turks, 
And petulant bards who repeat their own works: 
From all the gay things of a drawing-room ſhow, | 
for The fight of a belle, and the ſmell of a beau: 


om From 


ES 


nd 


& = 
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From very ſine ladies with very fine incomes, .. 

Which they finely * out on fine $996 me fine 
'trincums: 2 211 


From the pranks of chlecttios wa conrt nals 


rades, | 2 
The ſnares of young zilts, and the bie of old 
maids: 


From a ſaucy dull ſtage, and ee to ſhare 
In an empty third night with a beggarly play'r: 
From CURL. Ha ſuch printers as wou' d ha“ me 
curs'd-. it; | 
To write Javend Parts: let who will write the 
ER..." = rt | 
From all pious patriots, who would to their beſt 
Put on a new tax, and take off an old teſt: 
From the faith of informers, he gg. of the 
law, 
And the great rogues, who Keep all the Jefler - in 


awe: 


From a poor country cure, that liviog i interment, | 


With a wife and no proſpect of any preferment : 
From ſcribbling for hire, when my credit is 
ſunk, : | 

To buy a new wont, and to Une an old crank: 


Ws | 
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From Yquires; who divert ns with jokes at theic 
nel tables PLE 
| Of hounds in their kennels and nags in their 


le- 
ſtables: „ 
From the nobles and een, who hound in | 


a ] ſtrict league are 8 £ 
To ſubſcribe for no book, yer ſabſcribe to Hel · 2 
” ., deggre: , + 
r: From the cant of fanatics, the j jargon of ſchools, | 
de | The cenſures of wiſe men, and praifes of fools: 
| || From critics who never read Latin or Greek, 
ne 1 
| And pedants, who boaſt * read both all ius 
4 week: | 
From borrowing wit, to repay it like BuDGEeL, 2 
5 Or lending, like POPE, to be paid by a cudgel : 
If ever thou didſt, or wilt ever befriend me, 
in | From theſe, and ſuch evils, ApoLLo, defend me, 
And let me be rather but honeſt with no-wit,. 
vo: Than a noiſy nonſenſical half. witted poet. 
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; From Monſ: Dz 14 Morrs, Book 5. | Fable 6. 


8 cnmbs Wikror REPUTATION, | 
Three worthy friends, o' er all the nation 


A to roam; then paſs the ſeas, 
And viſit Italy and Greece: 


'By travel to improve their parts, 
And learn the languages and arts; 
Not like our modern fops and beaux, 


1 improve Wenn of their clocths: 


6 


Thus Vans; laid — . Companions dear! 


« To what 1 ſpeak incline an ear. 


Some chance, perhaps, may us divide; 
ce Let us againſt the worſt provide, 
« And give ſome ſign, by which to find 
«A friend thus loſt, or left behind. 
« For me, if cruel fate ſhould ever 
1 Me and my dear companions ſever, 
cc Go, ſeek me midſt the walls of Rome, 


6 At An gelo's or Raphael's tomb; 


Where ſhe could fairly hope to ſtay 

Till her companions came that way); 
2 Paſs by (ſhe cry'd) the court, the n, ey 
© The maſquerade and carnival, Io 
& Where all in falſe diſguiſe appear; 


CE 


« And virtue all her boſom warms ; 


© Ten thouſand lovers ſigh'd in vain: 


© 
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« Or ele at in Ceored: ſhrined conn 
28 Lamenting with the mouraful Nine.“ Py 25 6 be 


Next Virtue, panſing—(for ſhe knew | 
The places were but very few, Sep = 


4 


* 


«© But vice, whoſe face i is ever bare, 


Tis ten to one LE am not there. 


6 Celia, the lovelieſt maid « on earth! * - 
« Pye been her friend eer ſince her birth; 


c Perfection i in her perſon charms, 


« A matchleſs patrern for the fair: 


0 Her dwelling ſeek, FEES find. me there,” 


Cry*d ncaa; « J, like oY 


e Had once a ſoft companion too; 


ec As fair her perſon, and her fame, 
« And Coquettifla was her name. 


© Ten thouſand lovers ſwell'd her train; 


« Wheres 
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% Where: e'er ſhe went, the danglers came; 


« Yet ſlill I was her favourite flame. 


% Till once —('twas at the public ſhow) | 


« The play being done, we role to go; | 
« A thing, who long had ey'd the fair, . 


« His neck Riff yok'd in ſolitaire, 3 


cc With glean white gloves, firſt made . 
tc Then begg'd to lead her to ber coach, * 


1 She ſmil'd, and gave her lily hand ; 
& Away they trip it to the Strand: 


* A hackney- coach receiy*d the pair, | 
« They went to I won't tell where. 
1 Then loſt ſhe con quite : 


« Friends take example from, that night, 


. And never leave me from your ſight. 


8 


« For oh! if cruel fate intends 

4% Ever to part me from my friends, LE. 
« 'Think that I'm dead; my death deplore, Z 
« But never hope to ſee me more 

« In vain you'll ſearch the world around 3 


« Loſt reputation” s never to be found. 
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